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STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Socrates relates of Eunomius that he composed a commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans in seven books, but, 
“though he spent many words, failed to seize the gist of 
the Epistle.” Many words have been spent by better men 
since then upon the same task, and if complete success has 


' not even yet been obtained, the gist of the Hpistle is per- 


haps clearer now than it was. The following papers will 
attempt to focus some results of the process upon such 
vital elements of the problem as seem as yet incompletely 
solved. Their aim will be to grasp a few determining con- 
ceptions, the result of years of thought upon the Epistle, 
round its leading difficulties ; and where questions not ripe 
for an answer arise, at any rate to attempt a statement of 
the exact problem involved. 


bg 


To sift preliminary questions such as are dealt with in 
“Introductions” is outside my present purpose. The 


questions, who? when? where? to whom? why? what? 


Open up, in reference to our Epistle, exceptionally wide 
fields of inquiry. 

I lay down, therefore, in order to define my position on 
introductory questions, that this Epistle forms the last of 
the second or controversial group of St. Paul's Epistles, 

1 Where many good Introductions exist, it may suffice, without invidious 


exclusiveness, to name those prefixed to the two best commentaries in English 
—perhaps in any language—namely, that of Dr. Gifford, and the recent 


. almirably complete one by Dr. Sanday ‘and Mr. Headlam. 


1 VOL, Ix, 
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that it was written before the passover of 58,1 that the last 
two chapters, and the final doxology, were from the first 
part of the Epistle, that the names-in-chapter xvi. belong to 
the Roman Church, and not to the Ephesian. I hold that 
St. Paul wrote with some knowledge of the condition, his- 
tory, and composition of the Roman Church; that the 
latter was originally formed by the agency of Christian 
Jews, but that these were now greatly outnumbered by 
Christian Gentiles ; that the Epistle, intended, as it appears 
to be, for readers Gentile by blood, but largely Jewish in 
their ideas and in their religious training, is a good index 
to the composition of the Roman Church at this time; 
that, in fact, at Rome as elsewhere, the large body of 
proselytes—uncircumcised but devout persons who wor- 
shipped the one God, attended the synagogue, kept the 
moral law, and studied the Scriptures—had furnished in 
great numbers the first recruits to the Christian society. 

I assume that Romans is an expansion, in more syste- 
matic and less controversial form, of the position taken up 
by St. Paul in his controversial letter to the Galatians. I 
do not assume, but read straight out of St. Paul, that he 
regarded the whole success or failure of his work for 
Christ as hanging upon the thorough saturation of Gentile 
Christendom with the principles upon which he had fought 
the Galatian Judaisers; that by ‘‘his gospel’? he meant 
something which other apostles might doubtless admit, 
but which it was given to him alone to fully understand 
and aggressively affirm. "With Ramsay I assume that the 
evangelization of the Roman world as such was an object 
consciously before his mind and deliberately planned ; if so, 
it is not much to assume that he knew that to influence 
the Christians of Rome was to influence the Christians of 


1 Without prejudice to a reconsideration of the whole chronological question 
in the light of Mr, C, H. Turner’s researches in New Dictionary of the Bible, 
s.v. Chronology. 
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the Roman world. I assume that he knew that the Roman 
Church, Jewish in its religious training, was yet untouched 
by that anti-Pauline spirit which had begun to show itself 
there (too late for success) by the time St. Paul wrote from 
Rome to Philippi. 

I assume, then, that in this Epistle St. Paul aims at 
giving the Gentile Christianity of the future its doctrinal 
foundation and principles of life; and you will, if you have 
followed me so far, hardly need to ask why this Epistle was 
addressed to ‘‘all that were in Rome, beloved of God.” 
The Hpistle, then, is the first deliberate attempt at a 
systematic statement of doctrine, the first book of Christian 
theology. It differs from the theology of later times, firstly, 
by being the work of one who had seen the Lord, had re- 
ceived a direct personal mission from Him, ‘‘not by man 
nor through man,” and who spoke as His specially chosen 
interpreter or “instrument,” ocKevos éxdoyfs. In speaking 
of “‘theology”’ in the Epistle, we must remember always 
that it is unique, and stands above theology. 

But it also differs from later theology in its treatment. 
It is not a discussion in abstract or scientific form. It is 
dialectical rather than systematic in its structure, and has 
close reference to problems which pressed hard upon St. 
Paul—and doubtless in part on his readers—but which are 
no longer pressing questions with ourselves. These prob- 
lems arise out of St. Paul’s Jewish antecedents and sur- 
roundings. Had he written with less constant reference to 
them, his words might have been more easily and directly 
applicable to the purposes of the modern student or 
preacher; but they would have lost that nervous vigour 
and freshness of passion, that intense personal energy, 
which give them “ hands and feet” to arrest and penetrate 
the reader of every age. 

In this Epistle the principles which underlie the life of 
Christians, principles to be found in germ in the words of 
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our Lord, but left by Him to be unfolded by His Spirit 
through His “chosen instrument,” first found permanent 
expression. The Epistle is their ¥ecord for all time, and to 
it the faith and the theolcgy of the Church must ever come 
back to renew their youth. 


IT; 


The essence of the gospel is Life; and it is the Chris- 
tian Life—what it presupposes, what forces sustain it, in 
what it issues—that this Epistle enables us to understand. 

In chapter xv. 19 St. Paul speaks of himself as preach- 
ing ‘“‘in the power of signs and wonders, in the power of 
the Spirit.’”” The Epistle thus confronts us with the most 
direct possible testimony to Christian miracles—that of the 
person who worked them. The Christianity of St. Paul is 
miraculous; to reject miracle is to discredit St. Paul as 
a witness to what our religion originally was. All admit 
that Christianity ‘‘has produced the greatest change that 
has ever been known in the world, with reference to moral 
standard and moral practice.’ If it is worth while to be 
a Christian—to hold and to teach this religion, unique in 
its power over life and conduct—it is surely worth while 
not to miss the secret of its power. If we are not to miss 
it, we must make sure that ours is the Christianity which 
originated this power—the Christianity of the apostles— 
above all of St. Paul—above all of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Our age is somewhat shy o: miracle; the idea is in the 
air that miracles are a kind of dead weight which Christian 
faith has to carry, but which encumbers its -intellectual 
appeal, and must not be allowed to enter into its essence. 
The idea that miracles can prove doctrine, however in- 
credible, and that Christianity is primarily a body of doc- 
trine, to be accepted not so much on its evident merits, 
but simply because of its miraculous proofs, is more alien 


a\s 
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to the mind of our age than to that of any age before. 
The idea of a gospel without doctrine, and depending 
on no miracle, is attractive to many minds; but such a 
gospel would not have overcome the world. 

At any rate, belief in miracle safesuards the central core 
of Christian faith—faith in a God of love. That God is 
love is the last word, the highest utterance, of religious 
conviction. If we believe in miracle, we must believe in 
a personal God. Without miracle, the idea of God gravi- 
tates towards the impersonal; and an impersonal God is 
at any rate not a God of love. 

This thought underlies the argument of Mozley in his 
seventh Lecture on Miracles, which I think contains as 
true and penetrating an estimate of the Epistle to the 
Riomans as is anywhere to be found. 

The Epistle to the Romans, he says, is a prophecy, that 
is, a claim for Christian doctrine, the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and Atonement of the Son of God,—that it is 
a wholly new motive power in the sphere of the moral 
life. It predicts, so to speak, of this truth that it will 
prove to be a force ‘‘able to lift man above the power 
‘of sin, the love of the world, and the lust of the flesh.” 
God was by “this transcendent act of mediation, this 
mystery transacted in highest heaven,” reconciled to man, 
*‘pardoned him, and sent him forth anew on his course, 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit in his heart.” This was 
not the work merely of a new and higher moral code, 
“for men do not do right things because they are told 
to do them”; nor of a new example, for ‘‘ the force of 
example has a natural tendency to wear out.” 

And this prophecy has been fulfilled. St. Paul’s “ high 
view of human nature” has been verified. St. Paul took 
a high view of human nature not founded on, empty 
idealism, but upon the profoundest insight into man’s guilt 
and misery. Mahomet took a sagacious view of human 
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nature, but a low one. His religion, a religion without 
Incarnation or Atonement, rests on the perception that 
men can be counted upon to-do two things for the glory 
of God—‘to transact religious forms, and fight.’ These 
duties are severely insisted upon, while “‘ within the sphere 
of common practical life, where men’s great trial lies,” 
Mahomet shows ‘‘ disdainful laxity.” 

Nothing, I say, could be truer than all this, or more 
directly relevant to the central meaning of our Epistle. 
But on one point I would supplement Mozley’s statement 
by way of caution. To “believe in” Christ, to St. Paul, 
involves belief of doctrine and fact; you cannot have one 
without the other. But it is not in the doctrinal assent, 
as such, that the central act of faith, the central motive 
to action, consists. Faith is essentially trust im a person. 
** Abraham believed God,” ‘‘ hoped against hope,” and the 
spiritual son of Abraham, the Christian believer, surrenders 
himself, in the act of faith, to Christ. The character 
of God, revealed in Christ, mirrors itself in the spirit of 
man, and transforms him “into the same image.” Faith 
is in a person; belief of fact and of doctrine is implied, 
but does not in itself constitute faith as understood by 
St. Paul. 


II. 


The theological part of the Epistle extends from chapter 
i. 15 to the end of chapter xii Its main divisions are 
three. The Theology of Redemption (i. 16-v.), the Theo- 
logy of the Christian life (vi.—viii.), the Theology of History 
(ix.—xi.). 

I will briefly sketch out the contents of each division. 

The theology of redemption falls into two main parts, 
which are gathered up and contrasted in chapter v. 12-21 
—namely, the “wrath of God” (i. 18-iii. 20), and the 
“righteousness of God” (ili. 21-v. 11). 
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The wrath of God is the correlative of man’s need of 
redemption. ‘‘ First comes the statement that the world 
up to that moment had been, morally speaking, a failure.” 
A moral creed was there, but it stopped short at enunciation. 
Among Jews and Gentiles alike the facts are the same 
“knowledge without action.’”’ The utmost that the know- 
ledge of right could do for man was to confound him 
with a sense of utter self-condemnation. The natural 
yearning for communion with God—‘‘Tu Domine fecisti 
nos ad te”—could only increase his misery by making 
him feel his impotence to make the first step, to undo 
the shameful past, to cross the inexorable barrier set up 
by his own sin. 

And this self-condemnation was but the perception of 
an awfully real fact: the wrath of God,—revealed in all 
its fearful intensity, not only upon the careless Gentile, 
but upon the privileged Jew, whose privilege (none the 
less real because of his apostasy, iii. 1-8) only heightened 
his personal guilt. 

But God’s earliest dealings with men—His self-revealed 
character, had not only led men to fear His holiness, but 
had also from the first led men to look upon Him asa 
Saviour; His long series of mercies to His people had led 
them to look forward to: something in the future, some 
deliverance more final, more complete, more marvellous 
than His mighty works of old. God was pledged to redeem, 
and God was righteous. The Old Testament revelation 
had led men to hold to the righteousness of God as con- 
taining the promise of salvation; the gospel declares it as 
an accomplished fact. And the universality of the wrath 
of God before Christ only brings out that redemption, 
when it came, was the sole outcome of the righteousness 
of God, and not in any degree the achievement of man. 


1 This subject will be dealt with in a future paper. 
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God’s righteousness has as its correlative the fact of re- 
demption. 

The redeeming work of Christ~then, wherein God 
appears as ‘righteous and making-righteous’ (ili. 26.), 
humbles man even more completely than did the ante- 
cedent revelation of wrath. Their boast is shut out, not 
(only) by a law of works, but (even more completely) by a 
law of faith. The privilege of the Israelite has no place 
in the sight of God. 

‘And this strange result, so far from revoking the word 
of God in the Old Testament, is really its fulfilment. This 
gospel of faith, this levelling of privilege, was preached 
before the Law, before any characteristic institute of 
Judaism was ordained. The whole story of Abraham— 
the boasted father of Jewish privilege—makes this clear 
(chap. iv.) 

Well then, my readers, the apostle concludes, let us all 
make this gift of God our own. Peace with God is ours, 
founded on the certainty of God’s love for us, a certainty 
created in our hearts by the Spirit of God Himself, but no 
mere subjective certainty, for actual recorded fact speaks 
plainly to us of that love, a love transcending all probable 
limits'of human devotion. We can trust God to complete 
what He has begun, and live in joyful hope, however the 
appearances of life are against us. 

True, the experience of history so far has been that of 
a world-wide heritage of death and sin, but the act of 
weakness which bequeathed that heritage to man has 
now been superseded by an act of Divine power fraught 
with the promise of righteousness and life to all who 
receive the abundance of its grace (v. 12-19). 

In this great two-fold division of human history, how 
subordinate a part was played by law! It forms the last 
episode of the heritage of death, aggravating the disease 
in order to intensify man’s want of the remedy (y. 20). 
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St. Paul has done half his work, and what he has done 
is more than half of the whole. He has shown that the 
wall of sin no longer shuts out the soul from God, that 
access to God is ours, that the Christian life is made 
possible. 

But it remains for him to place the Christian life itself 
before our eyes, and this he does in the second great sec- 
tion. And, first of all, he takes it in the concrete (vi). 
The two-fold question, ‘‘ Shall we sin?” (vv. 1, 15), at first 
sight answers itself: no one would say that the Christian 
is to sin. But the weight of the question really turns on 
the reason why. These chapters (vi.—-vili.) give us the 
fandamental principles of Christian ethics. And, first of 
all, he shows us that “‘ the grace wherein we stand,” which 
he has hitherto viewed negatively as justification, z.¢. for- 
giveness of sin, is on its positive side union with Christ. If 
we were united to Him by baptism, the rite resembling His 
death, we shall further be united with Him by something 
corresponding to His resurrection, viz., a new vital energy 
—xawotns Cwhns. Only we must realize this: allow the 
new life of Christ to wield our limbs, for we are no longer 
under an external compulsion, but instinct with an in- 
dwelling foree—not under law, but under grace. 

Our obedience to the will of God will be not less com- 
plete for this reason, but far more. If (he continues) you 
seem to take what I have said as a paradox, I will make my 
meaning plain by an unworthy metaphor. You have to 
choose between slavery and slavery. Nay, you have made 
your choice; you have renounced slavery to sin. Well, 
then, you are slaves of righteousness, slaves of God. You 
cannot, if you look back on the past, repent your choice. 
You are dead in Christ; and when a person dies, he passes 
out of the control of law. You, then, in dying with Christ, 
died to the law, and are alive to Christ alone (vi. 15- 
vil. 4). 
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St. Paul passes from the concrete picture of the Christian 
life to the consideration of the forces which are at work 
in it (vii. 5-viii.) He employs the method of difference, 
comparing the pre-Christian life aé its very best, i.e. as 
lived under Divine law, with the Christian life—the old life 
under the Letter with the new life in the Spirit. This con- 
trast is tersely stated in vii. 5, 6; then life under law is 
characterized in vii. 7-25; and life in the Spirit in chapter 
viii. In viii. 12 sqqg. the question asked in vi. 1, so far 
as it needs an explicit answer, is finally answered. 

I postpone any detailed consideration of these wonderful 
chapters to another paper, nor shall I more than glance at 
the contents of ix.—xi. Their connection with the general 
argument of the Epistle may be best seen if we consider 
how they are anticipated in i. 1-8. That this is so can be 

readily proved. The rejection of Israel, then, was a fact 
which apparently collided with the main thought of the 
first section—the righteousness of God. As we shall. see 
later on, the righteousness of God was, to St. Paul, above 
all God’s consistency with, or truth to, His revealed char- 
acter and purpose. And the absolute levelling of Jew and 
Gentile, especially the levelling down of the Jew to the 
position of the Gentile as the object of God’s wrath, had 
the look of a revocation of express promise—the going 
back upon God’s own covenant. Was, then, God a 
‘‘ covenant-breaker ’’ ? yx) yévovro, Yet to St. Paul the diffi- 
culty was a very real one, and had to be explained. His 
fundamental explanation is found in ix. 6-29 and xi. 
1-10, viz., that the proper party to the Divine covenant, 
the true heir to the promises, is not Israel after the flesh, 
but the believing few, or, rather, all who by their faith 
prove themselves true sons and heirs of Abraham (ef. chap. 
iv.), and that this has been made plain by God all along. 
But there is the equally important thought that the calling 
in of all nations, without which the Divine promises from 
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Abraham downward would not be satisfied, nor the truth 
of God really maintained—that the calling in of the Gen- 
tiles would have been impossible but for the rejection of 
the Jews. ‘By their fall, salvation had come to the 
Gentiles”’ ; their wnrighteousness had established the 
righteousness of God (iii. 5). This is the great paradox of 
the third section, upon which I may say something later 
on. Still, even with St. Paul, ro cuyyéves rou detvov AP dpiria, 
blood is thicker than water, and he will not surrender the 
hope of the ultimate conversion of the apostate people, 
consecrated as they are by the root whence they had 
sprung. . 

ITomit any detailed account of the practical portion, fall 
as it is of points of high interest, and return to some 
difficulties in the first section, 


IV. 


St. Paul starts by characterizing the gospel as dvvapis 
Geod eis cwtnpiav Tavtl TH TioTevovTt, and that, because in 
it is revealed God’s righteousness. 

The revelation of God’s righteousness to man, then, is 
man’s salvation; the gospel which reveals it is God’s 
power exerted for that purpose. 

The fact of such a revelation is explained by its need. 
Apart from the gospel, and the Divine promise of the 
‘ gospel, there is only a revelation of God’s wrath. 

Here we meet a difficult series of questions. Firstly, 
what is meant here by God’s wrath ? and when and how 
is it revealed ? 

The close correlation between salvation and wrath ap- 
pears below, chap. v. 9: 1) opy7 there is spoken of as future. 
And this is an almost technical use of the term in St. Paul; 
it has everywhere an express or tacit reference to the ‘‘ day 
of wrath’’ (see Sanday’s note on i. 18), and the words 
amoKkadvTreTas am’ ovpdvov (axiomatic present as in 1 Corin- 
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thians iii. 13), coupled with the language of ii. 5, seems to 
fasten us here to an eschatological reference. But, then, how 
does something only to be revealed ‘at the last day prove, 
antecedently to Christ, man’s need of redemption? The 
answer seems to be that while the “unveiling”’ of God's 
wrath takes place on the day of wrath, the certainty that it 
will be unveiled is a present certainty. That God hates 
sin, and will terribly punish sinners, is known even to 
Gentiles (i. 82; cf. the definite article in Acts xxiv. 25), and 
certainly to Jews. That this day of wrath was near at 
hand was still St. Paul’s belief when he wrote this Epistle ; 
but meanwhile the judicial blindness of the heathen world 
(i. 28) was at once a climax of guilt and a premonition of 
the wrath to come. 

The wrath of God is to be revealed, then, against all men 
who ‘‘hold” the truth in unrighteousness. Of these there 
are two classes: those whose sense of right and wrong has 
become so degenerate that they even applaud sin in others, 
and those who uphold a strict moral standard in theory, 
but deny it in practice. The latter class hold the primacy 
of guilt; and they are; practically, none other than the Jews. 

That intellectual homage to God’s will, the exultant 
cherishing of the law, could not raise the soul from the 
death of sin, we shall learn from vii. 7-25. But the com- 
paratively high level of moral effort there described must 
have been exceptional even among Jews. What was true 
of the best was truer still of the average. The Jews were, 
tested by their average practical morality, oxevn dpyis 
(ix. 22), fully ripe for destruction, téxva opyjs (Eph. ii. 3), 
even like the rest of the world, like those ‘‘sinners of the 
Gentiles”’ on whom they looked down from their imagined 
pedestal of privilege. 

There is an apparent, not a real, contradiction here with 


1 Ritschl’s disparagement of Ephesians partly turned on this supposed 
difficulty. 
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the covenant relation with God which had certainly be- 
longed to Israel as a whole, and which in its fulness applied 
to the nucleus, which had always existed, of ‘ Israelites 
indeed.” Whatever its meaning (and this question may be 
discussed in another connexion), the status of the Israelite, 
as member of a society to which God had, as it were, 
pledged Himself by covenant, did not in the least exempt 
him from the dvcaroxpicia (ii. 5) of God. If Israelites were 
in a state of grace before Christ, they were so by virtue of 
faith—a faith which was virtually faith in Christ (e.g. 
Abraham, iv. swb jin.). But no claim of descent, or privilege, 
or circumcision, gave any man a position of privilege before 
the tribunal of God. In the day when, ‘‘according to my 
gospel,” God shall judge the hidden things of men, 
possession of the law will only aggravate the guilt of its 
infraction. 

By ‘‘my gospel,’ St. Paul does not, I think, mean 
simply “‘ the gospel’’—simply what he taught in connexion - 
with the older apostles. The phrase occurs, both in chapter 
ii. 16 and in the doxology, xvi. 25, in a ‘universalist ”’ 
context. In the latter place the reference is to the univers- 
ality, eis mavta ta €0vn, of the gospel blessings; in the 
former to the irrelevance of Jewish privilege (‘‘ hearing of 
law’) in the day when God shall judge the secret things 
of man. In1 Timothy i. 11 the reference to the Pauline 
view of the law is clear. In 2 Timothy ii. 8 the reference 
is no longer specific. But the distinctive content of St. 
Paul’s gospel is strictly involved in Galatians ii. 7. His 
gospel is dAdo though not érepov (ibid. 1. 7): he preached 
what the older apostles preached (1 Cor. xv. 11; 2 Tim. 
ii. 8), but with an added, and specially revealed, insight 
into all its consequences, with reference to Jewish law, 
Jewish privilege, and the righteousness of faith. 
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The Jew is dvaro\oynr0s because he had knowledge and 
Jaw. The same is true of the Gentile. He, too, had 
knowledge (i. 20 seg.) ; he, too, had a law. In ii. 14, 15, 
St. Paul argues that such practical morality as existed 
among Gentiles shows, by its coincidence with the precepts 
of the Jewish moral law (ra rod vopov), that the function 
(Epyov) of that law is discharged, in their case, by the 
commandment written in their hearts. In this sense, 
‘natural’? morality corresponds to perfected Christian 
ethics (2 Cor. iii. 3), and both, alike, are in contrast with 
the Jewish system. Such phenomena among Gentiles are, 
of course, to St. Paul, fragmentary and exceptional (chap. 
i.); but they exist. The gospel restores the shattered life 
of natural ethics, not by enforcing the letter, but by 
superseding it, and giving life to duavKn dpern by the Holy 


Spirit. Kvpia dpern, the dream of Aristotle, is made a 


reality, xaSdmep amo Kupiov mvevpaTos. 

But there are passages which seem to go beyond this, 
and speak of “the law” as having reigned over all men, 
even Gentiles, before Christ—e.g. vii. 1-4. What St. Paul 
says of the Law as a preparatory stage, as the last and 
darkest episode of the reign of sin, gathers greatly in force 
if we understand him not to be merely analysing the re- 
ligious history of the Jew, but that of mankind as a whole. 
In what sense, then, were the Gentiles under the law? in 
what sense could Gentiles be said to have died to the law 
through the Body of Christ? 

To former proselytes such language was not wholly sur- 
prising. They would feel,its applicability to themselves. 
St. Athanasius‘ speaks of the Law and Prophets as “not 
sent for the Jews alone, but as a holy school of the know- 
ledge of God and the conduct of the soul for all the world.” 


1 De Incarn. xii. 5. 
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And the proselytes were only the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the widespread direct influence of Judaism as a 
moral creed. Moreover, without such direct influence, the 
moral creed of classical antiquity was a high one. Pro- 
fanity, unfilial treatment of parents, murder, uncleanness, 
theft, slander, even coveting (e.g. in the superb reply of the 
Oracle to Glaucus son of Epicydes, in Herodotus) all 
these things were as unsparingly condemned by Greek and 
Roman morality as by the ten commandments. True, the 
practical morals of the Gentile world were flagrantly at 
issue with their moral creed. But, then, so were those of 
the Jews. The difference was of degree only. In both 
cases alike the moral law pressed on man from without, 
and its clear utterance provoked wilful disobedience : 
‘when the commandment came, sin awoke to life, and I 
died.” ‘‘ Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusque negata.” 

The great difference there was not moral but religious. 
The Jew was intent upon righteousness in God’s sight; 
his religion had a moral aim, though a false one. The 
Gentile had no moral aim in his religion; his religion sat 
more lightly on his conscience than than of the Jew. This 
very fact made him easier to teach: he had simply to 
learn—the Jew had first to wnlearn. 

But to St. Paul, so far from being the exclusive privilege 
of the Jew, the law, regarded in respect of its moral con- 
tent, viewed as a standard of morality, was precisely that 
which the Jew and the Gentile had in common. In a 
sense the Gentile was avouos, the Jew €vvouos. But the 
difference was apparent rather than real. As a factor in 
religious education, the experience of the impotence of law 
(76 Gdzvarov tod vowov) to regenerate the moral life was an 
experience not Jewish only, but common to all men every- 
where. . 

A. ROBERTSON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Ir has for a long time seemed to me that missionary facts, 
and the missionary problem generally, are susceptible of 
more special—may I say more scientific?—treatment than 
they usually receive; and the large size of the field which 
it has fallen to me to see is favonrable to that methodical 
survey of the whole which is denied even to the missionary, 
for he represents but a single field. 

There are two ways in which men who offer their lives 
to their fellow-men may regard the world. They mean 
the same thing in the end, but you will not misunderstand 
me if I express the apparent distinction in the boldest 
terms. The first view is that the world is lost and must 
be saved; the second, that the world is sunken and must 
be raised. According to the first, the peoples of the world 
are looked upon as souls—souls to be redeemed; the 
second thinks of them rather as men—men to be per- 
fected; or as nations—nations to be made righteous. 
The first deals with a sinner’s status in the sight of God, 
the second with his character in the sight of men. The 
first preaches mainly justification; the second mainly 
regeneration. The tirst is the standpoint of the popular 
evangelism; the second is the view of evolution. 

The danger of the first is to save the souls of men and 
there leave them; the danger of the second is to ignore the 
soul altogether. As I shall speak now from the last stand- 
point, I point out its danger at once, and meet it by adding 
to its watchword, evolution, the qua:i‘ying term, Christian. 
This alone takes count of the whole nature of man, of 
sin and guilt, of the future and of the past, and recognises 

1 [This is an address delivered at the opening of the session in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, in November, 1890. The manuscript has been kindly put at 


our disposal, and it seems suggestive enough to deserve a permanent form.—Iip. 
ExvosiTor. | 
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the Christian facts and forces as alone adequate to deal 
with them. The advantage of speaking of ‘‘ the Christian 
evolution of the world,’’ instead of, or, at least, as a change 
from, “the evangelization of the world,” will appear as we 
go on. By making temporary use of the one standpoint, 
I do not exclude the other; and if I ignore it from this 
point onward, it is not because it is not legitimate, but 
simply because it is not the subject. 

Nothing ought to be kept more persistently before the 
mind of those who are open to serve the world as mission- 
aries than the great complexity of the missionary problem ; 
and nothing more strikes one who goes round the world 
than the amazing variety of work required and the almost 
radical differences among the various mission fields. In 
the popular conception the peoples of the world are 
roughly divided into black and white, or Christian and 
heathen, and the man who designates himself for the 
mission field makes a general choice, taking the first 
opening that comes, and considering but little in his 
decision that there are many shades of black, and in- 
numerable kinds of heathen. But it is just as absurd for 
a man to choose in general terms “‘ the foreign field” and 
go abroad to rescue heathen, as for a planter to go any- 
where abroad in the hope of sowing general seed and 
producing general coffee. The planter soon finds out that 
there are many soils in the world, some suited to one crop 
and some to another; that seed must be put in for each 
particular crop in one way and not in another; that he 
requires particular implements in each case and not any 
implements, and that the time between sowing and reap- 
ing, and even between sowing and sprouting, is an always 
appreciable and very varying interval. The mission field 
has like distinctions. Some crops it is mere waste of 
time to try to plant in one place; the specialist’s business 
is to find out what will grow there. Some crops will not 
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and cannot come up in one year, or in ten years, or even 
in fifty years; it is the specialist’s business to study 
scientifically the possibilities of growth, the limitations of 
erowth, the impossibilities of growth. It is irrational 
also for the missionary to carry the same message, or 
rather the same form of message, to every land, or to 
think that the thought which told to-day will tell to- 
morrow; he must rotate his crops as God through the 
centuries rotates the social soil on which they are to 
srow. To every land he must take, not the general 
list of agricultural implements furnished by his college, 
but one or two of special make which possibly his college 
has never heard of. Above all, when he reaches his field, 
his duty is to find out what God has grown there already, 
for there is no field in the world where the Great 
Husbandman has not sown something. Instead of up- 
rooting his Maker’s work and clearing the field of all 
the plants that found no place in his small HKuropean 
herbarium, he will rather water the growths already there 
and continue the work at the point where the Spirit of 
God is already moving. A hasty critic, when these 
sentences were spoken, construed them into a plea for 
building up Christianity upon heathenism. The words 
are ‘‘what God has sown there,” and ‘“‘ where the Spirit 
of God is already moving.”’ The missionary problem, in 
short, so far from being a mere saving of promiscuous 
souls with a few well-worn appliances, is a most complex 
question of Social Evolution. 

Let me illustrate the necessity of further specialization 
in regard to missions by reference to the three or four very 
different fields which I have just visited. As examples of 
what might be called a scientific classification of missions, 
one could scarcely pick any more typical than Australia, 
the South Sea Islands, China, and Japan. I include 
Australia among mission fields, and I might with it include 
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both British Columbia and Manitoba, because none of these 
countries can provide as yet for its own evangelization. 

I. Australia. The missionary problem, or the mission 
churches problem, in these colonies is to deal with a 
civilized people undergoing abnormally rapid development. 
Australia is a case of prodigiously active growth in a few 
directions under most favourable natural conditions for 
nation-making. It is what a biologist would call an organic 
mass of the highest possible mobility, of almost perilous 
sensitiveness to prevailing impressions, with feeble safe- 
guards to conserve its solid gains, and few boundary lines 
either to shape or limit other growths. The orderly pro- 
gress here is complicated mainly by one thing, a continuous 
accretion of outside elements—due to immigration—which 
creates difficulties in assimilation. The chief problem of 
Christianity is to keep pace with the continuous growth ; 
the immediate peril is that it may be wholly ignored in the 
pressure of competing growths. 

Il. The South Sea Islands, of which the New Hebrides 
are a type, lie exactly at the opposite end of the scale. 
Growth, so far from being active, has not even begun. 
Here are no nations, scarcely even tribes. The first step 
in evolution, aggregation, has not yet taken place. These 
people are still at zero, ‘they are the Amcebae of the 
human world. There is no complication here of unassimi- 
lated elements introduced by immigration, but a serious 
opposite difficulty—depletion due to emigration to other 
countries, and to other causes which vitally affect the 
whole future problem. As to religion here, the field is 
altogether open, for there is none at all. 

Ill. China. Midway between the South Sea Islands 
and the Australian colonies, this nation, as every one knows, 
is an instance of arrested development. On the fair way 
to become a higher vertebrate, it has stopped short at 
the crustacean. There are two complications : the amazing 
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strength of the ekoskeleton—the external shell of custom 
and tradition, so hardened by the deposits of centuries as 
to make the evolutionist’s demand for mobility, i.e. for 
capacity to change, almost non-existent. Secondly, which 
directly concerns Christianity, there is a very powerful 
religion already in possession. These two complications 
make the missionary problem in China one of the most 
delicate in the world. 

IV. If the South Sea Islands are the opposite of 
Australia, China, in turn, finds its almost perfect contrast 
in Japan. One with it in stagnation and isolation from 
external influences during three thousand years, almost 
within the last hour Japan has broken what Mr. Bagehot 
calls its ‘‘ cake of custom,’’ and so sudden and mature has 
already been its development that it is, at this moment, 
demanding from the Powers of Europe political recognition 
as one of the civilized nations of the world. This is an 
entirely different case from any of the preceding. It is 
the insect emerging from the chrysalis. From the Chris- 
tian standpoint, the case is unique in history. Its own 
religion was abandoned a few years ago, and the country is 
at present looking for another. 

Even this rough classification will serve to show how 
far from simple the missionary question really is, how the 
problem varies from place to place, how different the 
equipment for each particular field, how wise the mind 
which should know where to strike in, how responsible the 
hand which would finger these subtle threads of human 
destiny at all, or move among the roots of national life, 
which God alone has tended in the past. To the Christian 
evolutionist these differences are educative. They mark 
different stages in the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, none of them in vain, all of them to be allowed for, 
Some perhaps to be reset in the superstructure Christianity 
would build upon them. . 
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Suppose now the Churches had compiled a classification 
on some such lines of all the mission fields of the world, 
it would serve two practical purposes. In the first place, 
it would be the duty of the would-be missionary to go over 
that list, and select from it the exact kind of work to which 
he was most suited. In this way the missionary staff 
would be differentiated with more exactness than at present. 
Each man, also, having made his choice, would further 
equip himself along particular lines, and become a specialist 
at his work. In the second place, and what is just now 
of even more importance, it would make it possible for 
some men to be missionaries, and these among the best 
men entering the Universities, who see no room for them 
at present in the foreign field. Some men with such a 
review before them might see at once that there was no 
place for them in missionary work at all; but others, and 
I believe, a larger number than have ever been attracted by 
this career, would find there something open to them— 
would find in a service which they had looked upon, 
perhaps, as somewhat limited and narrow, something which, 
when looked upon in all its length and breadth, was large 
enough and rich enough in practical possibilities to make 
them offer to it the whole-hearted work of their lives. 
To-day, certainly, some of the best men do go to the 
foreign field; but the reason why more do not go is not 
indifference to its claims, but uncertainty as to whether 
they are exactly the type of men wanted, ?7.e., in plain 
language, uncertainty as to whether the cut of their theo- 
~logy quite qualifies them to be the successors of Carey 
or Williams. These men feel orthodox enough, of course, 
to be clergymen at home, but they have a secret sense 
that their views might be scarcely the thing on Eromanga. 
The missionary theology—it is useless disguising it—is 
supposed to be a very special article, and a kind of theo- 
logical modesty forbids some of our strongest men from 
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considering it conceivable that they should ever aspire to 
be missionaries. Now this feeling is very real, but I am 
convinced that it is very ignorant—ignorant of the changed 
standpoint from which scores of our missionaries are even 
now doing their work, ignorant of the world’s real needs, 
ignorant of the hospitality which they would receive from 
many at least of the officials of most of the Mission Boards. 
And yet these Boards are not wholly guiltless of having 
made it appear, or permitting it to continue understood, 
that only those of a certain type need look for weleome 
at their doors. I am not referring to any particular Church ; 
. but I do not think the mission committees of the world 
have ever worded their advertisement for men in language 
modern enough to include the class of whom I speak. I 
am not arguing for free-lances, or budding sceptics, or 
rationalists being turned loose on our mission fields, but 
for young men—and our colleges were never richer in them: 
than at this moment—who combine with all modern cul- 
ture the consecrated spirit and the Christ-like life; for 
men who are too honest to go under false pretences to 
a work which, though they be not yet specially enthusiastic 
for it, they are entirely willing to face, there ought to go 
forth a new and more charitable call. It ought at least 
to be understood that what qualifies to-day for the leading 
Churches at home ought not to disqualify for the work 
of Christ abroad, but that there is for Christian men of 
the highest originality and power a career in the foreign 
field at least as great and rational as that at home. Indeed, 
so far from such men feeling as if they were not wanted 
in the foriegn field, or at the best that their presence there 
could but be tolerated by the Mission Boards, lam sure the 
committee at least of some Churches not only want these 
men to-day, but scarcely want anything else. 

First, always, in opening a new mission field comes the 
splendid work of the pioneer, the old missionary pioneer 
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of the Sunday-school picture books, who stands with his 
Bible under the stereotyped palm tree, exhorting the crowd 
of impossible blacks. These we have had in most fields 
now, and their work must still and always continue. But 
next we have these same men in settled charges, founding 
congregations, and planting schools, and carrying on the 
whole evangelical work of the Christian Church. But next, 
among these, and gathered from these, and in addition to 
these, we require a further class not wholly absorbed with 
specific charges, or ecclesiastical progress, or the inculca- 
tion of Western creeds, but whose outlook goes forth to 
the nation as a whole; men who in many ways not directly 
on the programme of the missionary society will help on 
its education, its morality, and its healthy progress in all 
that makes for righteousness. This man, besides being the 
missionary, is the Christian politician, the apostle of a new 
social order, the moulder and consolidator of the State. He 
places the accent, if such an extreme expression of a dis- 
tinction may be allowed, not on the progress of a Church 
but on the coming of the Kingdom of God. He is not the 
herald but the prophet of the Cross. 

Of course every missionary who nowadays sets out for 
a foreign field acquires beforehand some general idea of the 
lie of things in the country to which he goes; but what is 
needed is more than a general idea. The Christianizing of 
a nation such as China or Japan is an intricate, ethical, 
philosophical and social as well at Christian problem; the 
serious taking of any new country indeed is not to be done 
by casual sharp-shooters bringing down their man or two 
here and there, but by a carefully thought out attack upon 
central points, or by patient siege, planned with all a 
military tactician’s knowledge.. We have at present, and, 
as already said, we shall always need, and they will always 
do their measure of good, devoted men of the sharp-shooter 
order who aim at single souls; but in addition to these the 
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Kingdom of God needs'men who work with a wider vision 
—men prepared by fulness of historical, ethnological, and 
sociological knowledge to becomé the statesmen of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Let me spend what time remains in briefly expanding 
the classification already given—partly to illustrate better 
what I mean, but especially to furnish a few materials to 
help those whose eyes, when they think of their future 
life, sometimes turn towards distant lands. 

I begin with the New Hebrides—mainly because least is 
known about them. The New Hebrides mission represents 
a class of missions differing so essentially from those of the 
third and fourth classes—China and Japan—that anyone 
who was taught to regard it as a typical mission work would 
be completely misguided ; and for some men at least a mis- 
sion work of this order would be almost the last thing they 
would throw themselves into. For what are the real facts? 
The New Hebrides are a group of small islands, a few about 
the size of Arran, a very few others two or three times as 
large, the whole of no geographical importance. They are 
peopled by beings of the lowest human type to the number 
of probably not more than 50,000, so that they are of no 
political importance. This does not refer to the islands but 
to the people. The islands themselves are of so great 
political importance at the present moment that the 
allegiance of Australia to England would tremble in the 
balance if there was any suspicion that the Home Govern- 
ment would hand them over to France. The population 
may be over or under that here stated. I have taken my 
figures from authorities on the spot, but any approximation 
to the numbers of inhabitants on these partially explored 
islands must be a guess. Whether we regard their quality 
or quantity, they can never play any appreciable part in the 
world’s story; and the question which would immediately 
rise in the mind of the man who looked at the world from 
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the standpoint of evolution would be the direct one: Is it 
really worth while sending twenty first-rate men to till this 
vineyard which can never contribute anything of importance 
to mankind? [If it be replied, But is it proved that they - 
will not? the answer is a sad one. A closer study of 
these islands shows that instead of increasing their popu- 
lation, these are dying fast. On the first which I visited, 
Aneityum, when the missionaries reached it, there were some 
thousands of inhabitants. To-day there is a bare four 
hundred of depressed and sickly souls. The children are 
swept away by the white man’s epidemics almost as soon 
as they are born, and the missionaries tell you that the total 
doom of this island may be a matter of some score years. 
The very church which was built for the islanders in better 
days has had to be cut in two, and even the portioned half 
is now too large; and a small chapel is to be built to hold 
the remnant of this once noble flock. It is a dismal story, 
but it is more than likely that it will be repeated in time to 
a greater or less extent, not only throughout this group, but 
throughout the whole of the unchristianized South Sea 
- Islands. At New Caledonia I found the depletion of popu- 
lation even more appalling; and though here and there an 
island may escape, the ultimate prospect is almost total 
obliteration. This being so, what man who entered the 
mission field from the standpoint from which I speak, what 
man who wished his work, however small, to contribute to 
the permanent evolution of the world, would choose the- 
New Hebrides for his mission field? No man would. Yet 
is the inference then to be drawn that this mission is a mis- 
take? There is a book by an accomplished clergyman called 
Wrong Missions to Wrong Races in Wrong Places. Is 
its thesis, when it answers this question in the affirmative, 
correct? I should be the last to say so, though its warning 
isatrue one. For, as we have seen, there are missions and 
missions ; and this mission belongs to a type which ought 
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to be more clearly defined and acknowledged. In the 
evolutionary branch of missions it has simply no place at 
all—no place at all. It is a mistakefrom first to last. But 
it does not belong to this class, and is not to be judged by 
its standards—perhaps by higher ones. It belongs to the 
Order of the Good Samaritan. Itis a mission of pure benevo- 
lence. Its parallel is the mission of Father Damien on the 
Leper Island. Who shall say that there are not, and will 
not always be, men among us who see that kind of mission, 
men who have no intellectual apprehension of evolution, 
but who possess the pitiful heart? or who will say that the 
day will ever come when the leaders of the wider movement 
will grudge such men to the lost places of the earth? 

I cannot leave this subject without paying my passing 
tribute—may I say my homage ? for tribute they need not— 
to the missionaries of the New Hebrides themselves. From 
a recent biography. which all of you have read, you know 
something of the difficulties of their work. You remember 
the description of the Island of Tanna, the remoteness of 
its position, the strangeness of its language, the fierceness 
of its people; you remember how daily the savages sought 
the missionary’s life, and how after years of facing death 
in a hundred forms he was driven from their shores with 
scarcely a single convert for his hire. Last June, sailing 
along Tanna, I tried to land near Mr. Paton’s deserted 
field. With me was one of the missionaries who has now 
gained a footing on another part of that still cannibal 
island. As we neared the shore, a hundred painted savages 
poured from out the woods, and prepared to fire upon us 
with their guns and poisoned arrows. But the missionary 
stood up in the bow of the boat and spoke two words to 
them in their native tongue. Instantly every gun was laid 
upon the beach, and they rushed into the surf to welcome 
us ashore. No other unarmed man on this earth could 
have landed there. It meant that the foundation stone 
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of civilization upon Tanna was already laid. Every island 
was once like Tanna; some are like it still. But on one 
after another the cannibal spirit has been already con- 
quered ; schools are planted everywhere; and neat churches 
and manses gleam through the palm trees, and signify to 
the few ships which wander in those seas that here at least 
life and property are safe. At Eromanga I went to see the 
spot on the beach where Williams fell. Hard by were the 
graves of his murdered successors, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 
Their almost immediate successor, Mr. Robertson, is there 
to-day, his large church and beautiful manse within a 
stone-throw of the place where these first martyrs died ; 
his leading elder the son of the cannibal who murdered 
Gordon. This monster left three sons; they are all elders 
of the Church, and life is as safe throughout that island 
to-day as in England. For the first year of their life in 
Eromanga Mr. and Mrs. Robertson lived in a bullet-proof 
stockade. They left it only under cover of night for a few 
yards and on few occasions, once to bury their firstborn 
babe. For a year they never saw a Huropean. Their 
work was to let the people look at them. Their message 
was to be kind. SBy-and-by acquaintance was picked up 
with one or two natives; the circle of influence spread, and 
after years of extraordinary patience and self-denial, their 
lives again and again hanging by a thread, they won this 
island for civilization and Christianity. 

On another island, where the missionary two years ago 
used to see the smoke of the cannibal feasts from his door- 
step, the natives brought me their spears and bows and 
poisoned arrows. ‘‘ We do not need them now,’’ they said ; 
‘the missionary has taught us not to kill.” 

I have no words to express my admiration for these men, 
and, may I say, their wives, their even more heroic wifes; 
they are perfect missionaries ; their toil has paid a hundred 
times; and I count it one of the privileges of my life to 
have been one of the few eye-witnesses of their work, 
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As to the calls of this field for more men, I must add this. 
It is a proof of the sound sense of the New Hebrides mis- 
sionaries, that they are pretty unanimous in agreeing that, 
considering the needs of the rest of the world, they have 
already a quite fair portion of workers. The staff, of course, 
could be doubled or trebled to-morrow with great advan- 
tage, but the missionaries do not ask it. With their present 
resources and the number of native teachers who are in 
training, they hope in time to cover these islands with 
mission stations by themselves. I confess these are the 
least greedy missionaries I ever heard of. 

I am sorry that, owing to the shortness of my visit to 
China, I should feel it a pure presumption to say almost 
anything about this, the greatest mission field in the world. 
What I can offer is but a surface impression, and I warn 
you beforehand it is little worth. From the old standpoint 
the work in China seems to be splendid; men and women 
from every Christian Church in the world are busy all over 
the land, and small congregations of native Christians are 
springing up everywhere along their track. The industry 
and devotion of the workers—Roman Catholic, Episcopa- 
lian, Congregational, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and a host of 
others—is beyond all praise, and there is not one of the 
missionaries who will not tell you he is encouraged, that he 
sees some fruit, and that the future is full of hope. There 
seems to be great care, moreover, in the admission to the 
Churches of native Christians, and the belief in education 
and in medical missions is widely rooted. But from the 
ideal of a Christian evolution, there remains very much to 
criticise—happily less in the direction of commission than 
of omission. This band of missionaries—I speak not of 
this society or of that, for the work of each separate 
society is compact enough in itself, but of the army as a 
whole—is no steady phalanx set on a fixed campaign, but a 
disordered host of guerillas recruited from all denomina- 
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tions, wearing all uniforms, and waging a random fight. 
Some are equipped with obsolete weapons, some with 
modern armament; but they possess no common pro- 
gramme or consistent method. Besides being confusing 
to the Chinese, this means great waste of power, great 
loss of cumulative effect. This, of course, is inevitable 
at first, and it is not the sin of the missionaries, but of 
Christendom ; and, after the late Shanghai conference, 
there is more than a hope that even this in time may 
be remedied. But what one would really like to see in 
addition to greater concentration, would be a more serious 
reconsideration of the manner of approach and the form of 
message most suited to the Chinese mind, and nature, and 
tradition, and some further contribution to the question 
how far its form of Christianity is to be Western, or how 
far a Chinese basis is possible or permissible. These 
questions might be left to adjust themselves but for one 
most serious fact: the converts in China, in the majority 
of districts, are almost exclusively drawn at present from 
the lower classes. There are exceptions, but the educated 
classes as a whole, the merchants and the mandarins, 
remain, I understand, almost wholly untouched. There 
is something wrong if this be the case. And leaving the 
present machinery to do the good work it is doing among 
the poor, I would join with the best of the missionaries in 
arguing for a few Rabbis to be sent to China, or to be 
picked from our fine scholars already there, who would 
quietly reconnoitre the whole situation, and shape the 
teaching of the country along well-considered lines—men, 
especially, who would lay themselves out through educa- 
tion, lectures, preaching, and literature to reach the in- 
tellect of the Empire. That some men are aiming at this, 
and doing it splendidly, we. are already well aware. It is 
the direct policy of many missionaries and even of whole 
societies. But it is these missionaries themselves who are 
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crying out for more of it. Men will not take the trouble to 
enquire what some of these societies are really aiming at 
and really doing, and, in ignorarice of either, they regard 
the whole missionary work as a waste of time and money. 
The things also which one hears of missionaries, in talking 
with the business men of the Eastern ports: the contempt, 
the charges of inefficiency, impracticableness, and general 
uselessness, are enough to make any traveller, not well on 
his, guard, renounce the mission cause for ever. These 
impressions are reimported into this country by ninety 
out of every hundred men who return home from the 
great commercial houses of the East, and they build up 
a public opinion against foreign missions most wanton and 
most false. As a rule these critics have never had ten 
minutes’ serious talk with a missionary in their lives. Ii 
they had, they would find two things. First, that there 
were some missionaries a thousand times worse in folly and 
incompetence than they had ever imagined; and, secondly, 
that there were others, and these by far the greater 
majority, than whom no wiser, saner, more practical, 
could be found in any of the business houses of the 
world. It is men of this latter class, and not merely the 
passing traveller, who are calling out to-day for more 
scientific work and more rational methods in the mission 
field. They are perfectly aware that the evangelization of 
China is not a mere carrying of the Gospel to illiterate and 
heathen savages; and that perfect knowledge both of the 


- modes of thought of the people and of the true genius of 
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Christianity are needed to direct a campaign that will be 
permanently effective there. The missionary who is an 
educationalist, who has some scientific and philosophic 
training, who knows something of sociology and political 
economy, and who will apply these in Christian forms to 
China, is the man most needed there at the present hour. 
For it is to be remembered that this is a case of arrested 
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motion, and that the most natural development, perhaps 
the only possible one, certainly the only permanent one, 
will be one which is a continuation of that already begun 
rather than one entirely abnormal and foreign. 

It was new to me, though I ought to have known it 
before, that the Chinese, instead of looking up to Europeans, 
regard them as a most inferior and even barbaric people— 
clever, certainly, in a few directions, but with no sort of 
authority to instruct a Celestial. In most mission fields 
the missionary has a platform simply in the fact that he is 
a white man, that he came in a steam ship, and wears a 
hat; but the Chinaman has no such hallucination. He 
listens to a European missionary much as a London crowd 
would listen to a Red Indian—half curious, half amused, 
but wholly contemptuous as to his pretension to teach him 
anything. It is the deliberate opinion of many men who 
know China intimately, who are sympathetic with mission- 
aries, who are even missionaries themselves, that half of 
the preaching, and especially the itinerating preaching, now 
being carried on throughout the Empire is absolutely use- 
less. Some go so far as to say that it even does harm, that 
its ignorance and general quality make it almost an im- 
pertinence. In New York I met an influential Christian 
layman, who had just returned from a visit to China, where 
his son was a missionary, and he assured me that he meant 
to devote this entire winter to opening the eyes of the 
American Churches to the futility and falseness of method 
of much that was being done—being done in perfect good 
faith—by worthy men and worthy women, to convert the 
people of China. I cannot verify this criticism; I merely 
record it. But at a time when the loud cry for hundreds 
of more laymen to pour into China is sounding over this 
land the warning ought at least to be heard. I go further. 
This call is frequently uttered in such terms as to take 
almost an unfair advantage of a certain class of Christians 
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—uttered with a harrowing importunity and sensationalism 
of appeal which, when it falls upon a tender conscience 
or an excited mind, makes it seem blasphemy to decline. 
The kind of missionary secured by this process, to say the 
least, is neither the wisest nor the best, and China not only 
needs to be protected from these men, but they need to be 
protected from themselves and from those who, in genuine 
but unbalanced zeal, appeal to them; protected by sober 
statements from sober men, who love the work of God, 
-and the souls of men not less, but who understand both 
better. 

I pass now to a country where the situation is more 
delicate still. Japan is the most interesting country in the 
world at this moment. The past never witnessed a birth 
of a civilized nation so remarkable, so orderly, so sudden. 
Within the lifetime of all of us the Japanese were a 
wholly unilluminated race. They kept their doors shut 
against outside influence of every kind. No foreigner 
could even enter the land. To-day all is changed. They 
sent envoys to France, who brought back law; others to 
Germany, who gave them a military organization. From 
England they borrowed a navy; from America a system 
of national education. From the civilized world in general 
they imported a most perfect telegraph and postal system, 
railways and tramways, the electric light, Universities, 
technical colleges, and, within the last few months, Houses 
of Parliament and a vote. The Japanese have set them- 
selves up, in short, with all the material and machinery of 
an advanced and rising civilized State—all the material 
except one. They have no religion. As was inevitable, 
heathenism has been abolished, and, as already said, the 
people are in the unique position at present of prospecting 
for a religion. 

Now this last fact having become somewhat known, 
Japan to-day presents the spectacle of having already 
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within its borders representatives from every Church in 
Christendom prospecting forconverts. Even the politicians 
being fairly agreed—and this in itself is most striking—that 
some sort of religion is necessary, these representatives are 
eagerly listened to, and get a perfectly honest chance. 

The noblest building in the capital of Japan is the 
Cathedral of the Greek Church. Roman Catholics are 
there, Unitarians are there, Episcopalians of different 
degrees of height and Presbyterians of different degrees 
of breadth, and Methodists of different degrees of heat, 
and Baptists and Independents, and Theosophists and 
Spiritualists, and every sect and church and denomination 
under heaven. The issue will be one of the most interesting 
events in ecclesiastical history. or there is no favouritism 
and no prejudice. When the result is known, it will be the 
purest possible case of the survival of the fittest. 

One cannot at all say at present who has it. It will be 
some sort of Christianity; probably not now the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek; and what makes the situation 
so extremely interesting and the hour so overwhelmingly 
important, is that every Christian man, and every Christian 
book, and every Christian stroke of work that are given to 
Japan have an immediate and almost palpable influence 
upon this problem. Such is the mood and such is the 
malleability of this nation at the present hour, that if 
a Christian of great size arose to-morrow, either among 
the Japanese themselves or among the European mission- 
aries, he could almost give the country its religion. If 
there be here one prophet, or half a prophet, or even the 
making of half a prophet, let me assure him that there is 
no field in the world to-day where, so far as man can judge, 
his best years could be lived to so great a purpose. 

With the mention of two more facts, I am done with 
Japan. You are aware that the work of the missionaries 
has been so successful that there are already thousands upon 
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thousands of Christian converts in the country. Very 
many of these know English as well as we do, and many 
are perfectly read in every form of, modern Huropean 
literature, and as able and as cultured as the picked men 
in our Universities. The man among these men whom I 
found was most regarded as a leader of thought among 
the Japanese Christians made to me this striking state- 
ment: ‘‘We have got,’ he said, ‘‘our Christianity 
almost exclusively from the missionaries, especially from 
the American missionaries, and we can never thank them 
enough. But after a little we began to look at it for 
ourselves, and we made a discovery. We found that 
Christianity was a greater and a richer thing than the 
missionaries told us. Perhaps they themselves were 
second-handed. At any rate, we must henceforth look at 
it for ourselves. We want Christianity, not perhaps 
necessarily a Western Christianity.” His next sentence 
was expressed with some hesitation and much delicacy, 
but it meant this—‘“‘ In the past they have helped us much ; 
Mita 4. 4.) «hey, may DOW. a). otngon? 

In justice to the missionaries, let me say that one or two 
of the few whom I met were quite aware that this feeling 
existed towards some of them; and they also knew its 
cause; others knew that the Japanese were beginning to 
think them de trop, but they attributed it to conceit, and to 
the general anti-English reaction lately set in in all depart- 
ments. Butall were agreed that the Japanese church could 
not yet be left to standalone. What exactly my critic would 
have replied, or rather how exactly he would have qualified 
by farther statement {of his meaning, may possibly be in- 
ferred from the other circumstances which I wish to name. 
It happened in Tokio that I had the privilege of addressing 
some thirty or forty Japanese Christian pastors. At the 
close I asked them if they had any message they would 
like me to take home with me to the Churches here or in 
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America. They appointed a spokesman, who stood up 
and told me, in their name, that there were two things 
they would like me to say. The one was, ‘‘ Tell them to 
send us one six thousand dollar missionary, rather than 
ten two thousand dollar missionaries.’ But the second 
request went deeper. I again give the exact words— 
*«Tell them,” he said, ‘‘ that we want them to send us no 
more docirines. Japan wants Christ.” 

I trust the narrative of these two facts will not be taken 
as a reproach to the missionaries. If they represent a 
true feeling, itis rather to their lasting honour that in a 
few years they should have taught the native Christians to 
seesofar. Of the actual mission work in Japan I can say 
nothing, for I was only a few days there. But if I were to 
judge from the Japanese converts whom I met, I would 
question whether any mission work in the world had ever 
produced fruit of so fine a quality. How deep it is, how 
permanent it is, remain for the test of time to declare ; but 
the immediate outlook, though disheartening possibly to 
individual missionaries, seems to me one of the richest 
hope and promise. Henry DRUMMOND. 
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Av the urgent réquest of the Editor, I began to string 
together a few suggestions, or rather questions, about the 
interpretation of passages in the New Testament, which 
have been scattered over many publications; and, further, at 
his special wish, some disconnected impressions of some of 
our great scholars, now passed away, are interwoven, just 
as they rose to my mind and slipped to the tip of the pen. 
I. The riches hid below the surface of the earth belonged 
to the Emperor. All quarries were managed and worked 
by his own private officers for his private purse. Every 
block that was quarried was inspected by the proper officer, 
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and marked by him as approved.t. Our knowledge of the 
subject has been for the most part derived from blocks 
actually found in Rome, and which, therefore, were choice 
blocks sent to the capital. But at the Phrygian marble 
quarries there have been found many blocks, which had been 
cut, but not sent on to Rome. These are never marked 
as approved; and some of them bear the letters REPR, i.e. 
reprobatum, “rejected.” These were considered as imperfect 
and unworthy pieces, and rejected by the inspector. 

This explanation, which passes under my name, was 
published in the Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire of 
the French School of Rome, 1882; but Iam glad to take 
the opportunity of giving the credit where it is due. It 
was suggested by that excellent scholar, the late Father 
Bruzza; but, as the proof-sheets of my paper passed 
through his hands, he did not allow the acknowledgment 
to stand in print. It was he who perceived that this 
custom of testing, and sometimes rejecting, blocks, for 
building purposes was connected with the words of St. 
Peter, “the stone which the builders rejected,” ii. 7. 

These words (derived from Psalm cxviii. and applied to 
himself by Christ, Matthew xxi. 42) are quoted by Peter 
in his speech to the Sanhedrin Acts iv. 11. But in Acts he 
“ uses the verb éfovGevéw, ‘to despise and regard as value- 
less,” while in the Epistle he uses the verb dzodoxipalo, 
“to test and reject.’’ It is an interesting point that the 
former is the more accurate translation of the Hebrew 
word, while the latter is the word used in the Septuagint.” 
Why should Peter sometimes use the one word and some- 
times the other? The view is, apparently, held by some 
that Luke is here translating from a Hebrew authority, and 
that he is responsible for the rendering. But Luke can 
hardly have been ignorant of the Septuagint rendering ; and 
it is improbable that on his own authority he should have 


1 Probante. 2 See Hort’s notes on 1 Pet, ii. 4 and 7. 
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selected a different word. Oa the view which I have main- 
tained of Luke’s character as an historian, I feel bound to 
think that he chose the verb because Peter used it; and, 
therefore, Peter addressed the Sanhedrin in Greek. But 
further, Peter must have been thinking of the Hebrew text 
of Psalms, and have rendered the Hebrew word direct into 
Greek. 

May we not infer that the change of verb in the Epistle 
corresponds to a change that occurred in Peter’s mind and 
circumstances in the interval between Acts iv. 1land 1 Peter 
ii. 7? He had become more Grecized; he now used the 
Greek Bible in piace of the Hebrew (or at least in addi- 
tion to it), and he recognised that the verb arodoxiudfo, 
“to reject after actual trial,” though not a strictly accurate 
rendering of the Hebrew word, corresponded better to the 
actual customs known to those whom he addressed. 

Further, may this progress towards Greek and Western 
Ways and speech be taken as a proof that Peter did not go 
away to the Hast, and direct his work to the city of Baby- 
lon? Had that been the course of his life, there could have 
been no such progress as is evinced in this little detail and 
in many more important ways. 

Ié is satisfactory to see that Dr. Hort ee rejected 
that most perverse of ideas—that this Epistle was written 
from the city of Babylon. They who hold such a view, 
however great they may be as purely verbal scholars, 
stamp themselves as untrustworthy judges in all matters 
that refer to the life and society of the Empire. The Jew 
who wrote this Epistle must have lived long amid the 
society of the Empire; and he could never have acquired 
such ‘a tone and cast of thought, if he had spent his life 
mainly in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

If. The variation in the power and success of missions in 
different countries is obvious to the most casual observer. 
Missionary work does not radiate steadily forth from a 
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centre. It moves along the lines of least resistance, and its 
course is determined by many conditions, which the his- 
torian’must study and try to understand, while the men who 
are actually engaged in the work obey them, or are compelled 
by them, often without being fully conscious of them. 

Now, let us apply this to the book of Acts. One of the 
most striking features in the book is the apparently re- 
stricted view that is taken of the spread of Christianity. 
We read of the way in which it was carried north to 
Antioch, and then north-west and west to the South- 
Galatian cities, to Macedonia and Achaia, to Asia, and to 
Rome; and when we have crossed the limits of the land 
of Rome, and approach the city,’ the brethren come forth 
many miles to welcome us, and convoy us into the midst 
of an already existing Church in Rome. The news has 
reached the heart of the Empire long ago. 

There is no reasonable possibility of doubting that 
Christian missionaries went in other directions and by 
many other paths than those described in Acts. We can 
trace the activity of nameless missionaries in many places, 
é.g. in Acts xi. 19, in Acts xxviii. 15. Among them we 
must class the Judaizing missionaries who troubled Paul, 
in South Galatia, in Rome, and probably everywhere. These 
unknown workers doubtless tried literally to ‘‘go forth into 
all the world.” 

The question is whether we are to class the silence of 
Luke about almost all this mass of active work among the 
“‘ gaps,’’ which so much trouble many scholars, or whether 
we should not rather look to discover some reason for his 
silence? It is plain that, in Luke’s estimation, all the 
other missionaries sink into insignificance in comparison 
with the one great figure of Paul. They become important 


1 Otrws eis riy “Poéyqv POapery Acts xxviii. 14, and elaf\Oapev eis ‘Poduny xxviii. 
6. On the distinction between these two phrases, which with singular blindness 
the commentators still persist in regarding as exactly equivalent, see St, Paul 
the Traveller, p. 347. 
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in proportion as they agree with his methods, and are 
guided by his spirit. When they differ from him, they 
_ become secondary figures, and disappear from Luke’s pages, 

Was Luke’s vision restricted in this way merely because 
he was dazzled by the brilliancy of Paul? Or may he 
have had some better ground to stand on? One may 
speculate on these alternatives in an abstract way; but 
the more profitable method is to seek for some concrete 
facts on which to found an hypothesis. Some facts 
bearing on the subject are, I think, furnished by the 
distribution of second and third century Christian inscrip- 
tions in central Asia Minor. Elsewhere it is pointed out 
that these inscriptions fall into three groups, clearly 
marked off from one another both by geographical 
separation and by style and character, pointing to “ three 
separate lines of Christian influence in Phrygia during 
the early centuries.”! . . . ‘It seems beyond ques- 
tion that the first line of influence spread from the Aegean 
coastlands, and that its ultimate source was in St. Paul’s 
work in Ephesus, and in the efforts of his coadjutors 
during the following years; while the second originated 
in the earlier Pauline Churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and Antioch.” The third belongs to the northwest of 
Phrygia; and, by a remarkable coincidence, to the country 
which Paul traversed between Antioch and Troas (Acts 
xvi. 6-8). 

We possess only one document long enough to show any- 
thing of the spirit of these early Churches, the epitaph 
which a second century presbyter or bishop ? wrote “to be 
an imperishable record of his testimony and message which 
he had to deliver to mankind”; and it mentions (besides 
the main truths of his religion) the ever-present com- 
panionship and guidance of Paul. It has survived to bear 


1 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. ii. p. 511. 
? Op. cit. p. 722 ff., where the voluminous literature of the subject is described. 
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witness that the Churches of Central Asia Minor continued 
to look to Paul as their pattern and their guide more than 
a century after his death. Sa 

Must we not take these facts as a sign that, so far as Asia 
Minor is concerned, Luke perceived the truth? It was the 
influence of Paul's spirit, acting directly or through his 
followers and pupils, that was the really powerful force 
in the country. Everything else becomes insignificant in 
comparison. So Luke thought: and so the facts bear 
witness. 

Further, may this not have been the case elsewhere? 
Perhaps Luke perceived the essential facts, and recorded 
them. Perhaps it was only in the Roman world that 
men’s minds were ready for the new religion. If that re- 
ligion came “‘ in the fulness of time,”’ was not that ‘‘ fulness 
of time ’’ wrought out by the unifying influence of Roman 
organization, and by the educating influence of Greek 
philosophical theory, so that it was only within the circle 
of these influences that the Church grew? May it not be 
the case that the pre-Pauline Church in Rome was re- 
created by Paul, and acquired its future form and char- 
acter from him; and that thus the historian is justified in 
leaving it unmentioned until it came forth to welcome 
him? Certain it is that Christianity was made the reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire by Paul, and by Paul’s single 
idea ; that Luke’s mind, as he wrote, was filled with that 
idea ; and that he fashioned his history with the view of 
showing how that idea worked itself out in fact. Hence 
after 4.pD. 44 all other missionary work, except what sprang 
from Paul, was unimportant in his estimation. 

Is it so certain as many seem to hold that Luke’s con- 
ception was inadequate? Would any extra-~-Roman spread 
of Christianity have been permanent? Would even the 
non-Pauline propagation southward towards Egypt (which 
may be assumed as certain) have been successful and last- 
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ing, had it not been reinforced by the Pauline spirit? Is 
not the case of Apollos in Acts xviii. 24 ff., really a typical 
one, aS Luke evidently considered it ? 

A phrase which often occurred to me when, as an under- 
graduate, I was studying Greek philosophy for the schools, 
bears on this. AsJI tried to understand the character of 
those later systems in which the earlier and more purely 
Greek thought, when carried by the conquests of Alexander 
into the cities of the Hast, attempted to adapt itself to its 
new environment by assimilating the elements which the 
East had to contribute and which the Greek mind could 
never supply, the expressions often rose to my lips that 
these were the imperfect forms of Christianity, and again 
that Paul was the true successor of Aristotle. 

The phrases were probably both caught from some source 
that I was studying (though I was never conscious of 
having read them); and, if so, I should be glad to learn 
where they occur. At the time, in 1875-76, the writers 
who most influenced me were T. H. Green and Lightfoot. 
To both I owe almost equally much, though in very 
different ways. My debt to Green is similar to that of 
many Oxford students; though I never heard him lecture, 
and only twice or thrice was so far honoured as to be 
allowed to talk with him. The quality in Lightfoot’s work 
that most impressed me was his transparent honesty, his 
cbvious straining to understand and represent every per- 
gon’s opinion with scrupulous fairness. In him I was for 
the first time conscious of coming in contact with’ a mind 
that was educated, thoughtful, trained in scholarship, per- 
fectly straight and honest, and yet able to accept simply the 
New Testament in the old-fashioned way, without refining 
it into metaphysical conceptions like Green, or rationaliz- 
ing it into commonplace and second-rate history like my 
German idols. The combination had previously seemed to 
me impossible in our age, though possible at an earlier 
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time ; and its occurrence in Lightfoot set me to rethink 
the grounds of my own position. — 

III. Why is Peter silent about Paul, when he is writing 
to so many of the Pauline Churches? This question is 
briefly touched by Hort; and, while saying nothing posi- 
tive, he obviously inclines to the view that Paul was dead. 
He explains away the obvious remark, that some reference 
to the recent death of their great founder would seem im- 
peratively demanded from Peter in writing to the Churches, 
by the supposition that the “sad tidings of Paul’s death 
had been already made known to the Asiatic Christians 
by their Roman brethren or by St. Peter himself.” * 

But is it not clear in this Epistle that the writer is clad 
with authority, as the recognised head to whom the 
Pauline Churches looked for guidance and advice in a 
great crisis? The writer evidently speaks with full and 
conscious deliberation, because he feels that a serious trial 
awaits the Churches, and that he is the person to whom 
they look. That is distinctly inconsistent with the idea 
that Paul was living; and we need not doubt that that was 
the argument which weighed with Hort, and made him 
place the letter after Paul’s death. The authority which 
Paul exercised over his Churches, and the discipline on 
which he laid such stress, would be violated, if another 
stepped in to address and comfort and encourage them, 
without a word of apology or explanation, without even a 
reference to Paul. That would be the act of a rival and 
not of a friend; but it seems to me beyond all question 
that Peter was the most cordial and hearty supporter of 
Paul among the older apostles, and the one with whom 
Paul felt most kinship in spirit. Especially is it clear that 
the author of this Epistle, whoever he was, must have been 
in the most cordial relations with the Pauline policy. 

But is this letter conceivable even after Paul’s death, 

1 Hort, First Epistle, p, 6. 
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except at some considerable interval? An analogy will 
help us in this question. Paul’s silence about Peter in the 
letters to and from Rome is, in my estimation, a conclusive 
proof that Peter had never been instrumental in building 
up the Church of Rome, until after the last of these 
Epistles was written. Similarly, Peter’s silence about 
Paul is to me conclusive that Peter was now the recog- 
nised successor to Paul’s position in relation to the Asian 
Churches ;* that he is not simply putting himself into that 
position without a reference to his dead friend; but that 
he can look back over a lapse of some years, during which 
his standing had become established, and Paul's followers, 
Silas and Mark, had attached themselves to the company 
and service of his successor. So Rey. F. Warburton Lewis 
pointed out to me. 

That is not wholly inconsistent with the theory. that 
First Peter was composed before the apostle suffered under 
Nero, if Paul suffered in 62 or even in 64, provided that 
Peter survived till 67 or so. But, for my own part, I 
can see no ground for believing that Paul died before 66 
or even perhaps 67 ; and in that case the life of Peter must 
have lasted into the time of Vespasian, as no persecution 
can have occurred while the wars of the succession ab- 
sorbed Roman. attention._ 

TV. Now that Hort has laid down with a precision 
characteristic of himself, and with a decisiveness and finality 
that is almost rare in his work, the principle that the 
Churches of Asia Minor are classified according to the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, and not according to 
the non-Roman national divisions, and has stated positively 
and unhesitatingly that the Pauline Churches in Phrygia 
and Liycaonia? were classed by St. Peter as Churches of 


1 What ground is there for the general view that Peter was older than ihe 
Saviour, and much older than Paul? It might be argued that he was younger 
than Christ, and nearly of an age with Paul. 

2 Hort, First Peter, pp. 17, 157 ff. 
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Galatia, it is to be hoped that the progress of study will 
no longer be impeded by laboured attempts to prove that it 
was impossible or inaccurate for-Paul.to class them as his 
Churches of Galatia, or by equally futile attempts to prove 
that the name Galatia was never applied to the great 
Roman Province of central Asia Minor, stretching across 
nearly from sea to sea. It will remain as one of the curio- 
sities of scholarship that in this last decade, after these 
points had long been taken as settled by all historical 
students, so many distinguished theologians, after casting 
a hasty glance into the antiquities of Asia Minor, should 
print discussions of the subject proving that that which 
was could not possibly have been. 

But if Peter, as Hort declares, classed Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra among the Churches of Galatia, must 
not Paul have done the same thing? Is it likely that 
First Peter, a letter so penetrated with the Pauline spirit, 
so much influenced by at least two Pauline epistles, com- 
posed in such close relations with two of Paul’s coadjutors, 
Silas and Mark, should class the Pauline Churches after 
a method that Paul would not employ ? 

Further, Hort lays down as a matter of certainty that 
Asia throughout the New Testament means the Province, 
therein contradicting the recent ideas of Professors Blass 
and Zahn. Must we not then take Galatia in Paul on the 
same analogy, and admit that when he wrote to the 
Churches of Galatia he included among them all Churches 
within the bounds of the Province ? 

It has just been said that Hort speaks on this subject 
with a decisiveness and finality that is not so common in 
his work. It is characteristic of him, rather, never to 
reach decisiveness. He seems always to have been keenly 
conscious how much subjectivity is liable to be admitted 
into the judgment of the most careful, cool, and mature — 
scholar, and to have often shrunk from feeling confident 
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in his own best proved conclusions. One of our best 
scholars told me in a different connexion a story which 
illustrates this quality. Speaking of the authorship of 
second Peter, he said he had once spoken to Hort on 
the subject. Hort replied somewhat to this effect: My 
first impulse is to say that the same hand which wrote the 
first epistle could not have written the second. But, then, 
my second impulse is to doubt whether I can be right in 
thinking so. 

Was it not this quality, which is closely connected with 
his love of perfect truth and his unwillingness to leave the 
smallest trace of error in his work, that prevented him 
from writing more, and deprived us of much that we had 
almost a right to expect from his admirable scholarship, his 
wide range of knowledge, and his clear judgment? He 
that is never content till he has risen superior to the weak- 
ness of humanity, who is unwilling to print anything till 
he has purged it of the minutest trace of error, will write 
little. But, worse than that, it is very doubtful whether he 
will ever write his best. While he spends his time polish- 
ing up the less important details, he sometimes loses his 
grasp of the essential and guiding clue. Truth will not 
wait to be wooed, after we shall have finished the acces- 
sories. We must press forward, when the goddess allows 
a glimpse of her face to be Visible for a moment; it will be 
veiled again immediately; it may be never again unveiled 
to the too cautious seeker. He who attempts the pursuit 
must be content to arrive bearing the stains and mud and 
dust of travel ; and, if he is too careful to avoid soiling his 
feet, he is less likely to reach his aim. 

It seems a sort of retribution on the man, whose too 
delicate and overstrained love of perfection deprived the 
world of the work it had always expected from him, that 
his manuscripts should be published after his death by the 
piety of his pupils—a piety so reverent that they apparently 
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shrink even from the thought that anything in his work 
could need correction. For example, in his too short 
edition of the opening chapters of Hirst Peter, there is an 
essay on the provinces of Asia Minor. It was written, 
apparently, in the year 1882, for I see no reference to any- 
thing not accessible in that year. Hort was lecturing on 
the Epistle as late as 1887 ; but it may be doubted if he did 
anything at this essay during the intermediate years. He 
evidently studied carefully the inscriptions bearing on this 
subject, while preparing the essay; bat he studied them in 
1882, and shows no knowledge of several inscriptions which 
(with Mommsen’s commentary on them) would have 
materially modified his statements on some points. The 
essay is, indeed, remarkably accurate, considering when it 
was composed. It is, of course, founded on Marquardt’s 
Romische Staatsalierthiimer ; but it tacitly avoids several of 
his mistakes, and shows an admirable tact in selecting what 
was permanent and true in the views current at that period. 
There are few statements that could have been called 
erroneous at that time ;! but, surely, there might have been 
found among his pupils some one who would take the 
trouble to look over at least the parts of the Berlin Corpus 
that have been published since Hort’s death, and mingle 


sufficient courage with his piety to correct (or at least to - 


omit) the statements which the progress of discovery has 
shown to be inaccurate. Thus, for example, the old state- 
ment (founded on Dion), that Claudius instituted the 
province of Lycia-Pamphylia in a.p. 43, appears on p. 162, 
though the difficulties of this view are plainly stated. It is 
now established by Mommsen’s commentary on a recently 
discovered Pamphylian inscription that Pamphylia was a 
distinct procuratorial province for some time later, then 

1 T quote one to justify the criticism. On p. 162, note 3, he ascribes to the 


organization of the East by Pompey in 8.c. 64 the gift of parts of Pamphyliq 
to Amyntas, which was really made by Antonius in 36. 
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was connected with Galatia for a short time, and at last 
was united to Lycia by Vespasian. 

But enough of the ungrateful task of pointing out faults ! 
Yet it is regrettable that Hort’s work should be treated 
with such undutiful dutifulness ; and that English scholar- 
ship should be exposed to the just criticism of the foreigner, 
that it seems to be ignorant that some errors have been 
eliminated between 1882 and 1898 and that these should 
not appear any longer in print under the patronage of an 
honoured name.t 

VY. Lightfoot has not been slow to notice the remarkable 
vividness, and (as one might almost say) the personality of 
the address to the Church of Laodicea, Rev. iii. 15 ff, 
and he brings out point after point with admirable skill. 
His remarks might be paraphrased in these words: ‘‘ Thou 
sayest, 1 am rich, and have need of nothing [puffed up 
as thou art with the consciousness that after the destruc- 
tive earthquake of a.p, 62, thou couldst decline all help from 
the Imperial Treasury, which even the greatest cities have 
sought in similar circumstances, and canst boast that thou 
hast recreated thy greatness with thy own riches].” And 
again, ‘‘I counsel thee [not to be content with taking the 
gold of thy bankers, who are a leading factor in the money 
market of the world; but] to buy of me gold refined by fire, 
that thou mayst become rich, and [not the black, glossy 
Laodicean garments, the manufacture of which makes thee 
famous over the whole world, and the clothier of the Roman 
Empire; but] white garments that thou mayst clothe 
thyself.” 

But the next point he has omitted: ‘‘I counsel thee to 
buy of me eyesalve.’’ Surely here the advice is as pertinent 


1 In i. 7 Hort sees that an adjective is needed, and is inclined to accept 
the poorly-attested reading déx:wov. Why should not an editor indicate that 
Deissmann has discovered the adjective doxtu.os, and thus justified Hort’s in- 
clination in an unexpected way. 
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and personal as in the other points. Now there was a 
medicine called “ Phrygian powder,’ used by ancient 
physicians to cure weakness of the~eyes. Further, there 
flourished at Laodicea one of the most famous medical ~ 
schools of antiquity, which “ began that strange system 
of heterogeneous mixtures, some of which have only recently 
been expelled from our own pharmacopeia.” Finally, the 
name “ Phrygian’ was liable to be used in the sense of 
** Laodicean,”’ because that city was nearest and most 
familiar to the Greek world; thus, for example, Herodes 
Atticus spoke of the famous orator, Polemon of Laodicea, 
as “‘ the Phrygian.”’! 

Must we not, then, conclude that the message to Laodicea 
continued: “‘and [I counsel thee to buy of me, not the 
vain Phrygian powder that is prescribed and concocted 
by the famous phySicians of thy school of medicine, but] 
eyesalve to anoint thine eyes, that thou mayst see.” 


W. M. Ramsay. 


“THE BURDEN OF DUMAH.” 
IsaAtAH xx. 11, 12. 


THe days of the prophets were, in spiritual things, the 
brave days of old. No nation but the Hebrew ever had 
@ succession of such men. Other nations had their poets 
and philosophers and heroes; the Jews alone had their 
prophets. They were more than the philosopher and the 
poet, and different from the hero who battled with circum- 
stances and grappled with destiny. They were much more 
than men who merely foretold the future. They struck 
with strokes of cleavage sheer down through the confusion 
and unrest of their age, and they laid bare the essential 


1 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, part i., pp. 52, 44. 
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order and divine plan of things. They appealed to men to 
fulfil the divine purpose expressed therein, and they de- 
manded that the nation should stand to its duty as if face 
to face with God. They were interpreters of God’s way 
and will—jirst; they were seers, men who saw into the 
future—afterwards. Their insight gave them their fore- 
sight. 

Isaiah is in this chapter shown to us as a typical prophet. 
A grievous vision has been given him. The King of Assyria 
had sent out a foe to invade the country. Night—deep, 
dark midnight—was over the land; and Isaiah stood on 
Mount Zion while all around the darkness circled. To him, 
standing on his solitary rock, all the confused and uneasy 
thoughts of the people seemed to be gathered; just as, in 
a tempestuous night at sea, birds of far and wandered wing 
flutter to and beat against the lonely lantern of the light- 
house. To him there, the silence of the night had voices 
and the darkness gave signs. From the wilderness of the 
sea, from the valley of vision, from Arabia and from Tyre, 
voices of complaint seemed to come to him; and from 
Dumah—the land of silence, the region of rock and fastness 
in which Edom had his hiding-place—came this call, un- 
likely and unexpected, doubling itself through the darkness, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 

This is a question which all the ages take up and put. 
It has almost lost the note and tone of the finite, so uni- 
versal has it become. It has been hallowed by the long 
use which the centuries have made of it. It sounds to 
us like the deep solemn voice of humanity’s loneliest heart. 
It is the call of those who are waiting, waiting for some 
better thing, more than they that watch for the morning. 
We have all heard it; and we have all, in perplexity and 
darkness, asked it ourselves, ‘‘ What of the night?” 

The Church of God is always asking this question, rais- 
ing it from among the groans and travail pains of the new 

“VOL. IX, 4 
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creation; and the sons of God ask it, groaning within 

themselves, as they wait for their adoption. There is 
agony in the words; they are asort-ef cry. The anxiety 
is as to when the light shall prevail over the long dark- 
ness and be for ever divided from it, and when, after the 
turmoil and confusion of this formative period which we 
call Time, there shall be new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Because the church so 
distinctly knows of some better thing, and that ‘‘ when the 
morning appeareth,”’ she counts the watches, and says, 
“What of the night?” 

The same cry, more vague and not so hopeful, comes 
from the human heart at times without anything of the 
religious sentiment init. The soul of man is here, amidst 
mysteries and shadows, ever on the outlook for something 
clear and limitless like itself. Finding it nowhere, it still 
beats about, ever renewing the search. Circumstances 
and events always, sooner or later, chill and perplex and 
depress our higher thought and feeling—just like night. 
Our dreams are sometimes the best things in our life. Men 
may ensconce themselves in any security or comfort they 
please, or may devote themselves to some noble life task, 
or may seek their rest in a philosophy or a philanthropy, 
or in a Church which seems to them to know and love the 
truth; but ere long they will be heard calling aloud in 
disappointment and uncertainty like those who have lost 
their moorings and are adrift in the darkness. And when 
men can do no more and have to die, their last word to 
the grim old sentinel, as the great darkness fills their eyes, 
is, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of 
the night?” ) 

As this question is put in every age, so to every age there 
is given some man of prophetic spirit who seeks to answer 
it. We may call him prophet, preacher, sage, or poet; but 
he takes up speech, and maintains a deep, solemn dialogue 
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_With his age. He talks with the human soul when other 
voices are silent. People go to him by night, when others 
are asleep and when lighter cares are left, and they ask 
him the things that men speak about when they are dying. 
The prophet’s larger thought is awake and astir, environing 
the lesser interests of life as the sea the land; and his voice 
is not loud, as when waves beat the shore, but it yearns as 
when the sea draws its great breath and heaves, holding the 
mystery of the stars in its deep reflection. And there are 
always some in every age to whom the word of a prophet 
is precious; some who feel that he holds the outposts and 
knows the secrets and has the keys, and whom his voice 
inspires even when his words are hard to understand. It 
gives security and strength, in all uncertainty and change, 
to know that some one of large, far eye is on the alert and 
outlook, like a watchman on the frontier or a warder on 
the walls. It is a comfort to have some one to call to in 
the dark. The prophet’s office is for all time. There is a 
grand succession in his ministry in the house of human 
life. Both the Church and the world depend in crisis on 
the man of insight; the man who sees into the life of 
things ; the polar, primary man, whom hearts in emergency 
instinctively discover, and to whom they call, ‘‘ Watchman, 
what of the night?” 

The reply of the prophet to this voice of the midnight 
is one for all the ages. He epitomises history, and foretells 
the future when he answers, ‘‘The morning cometh and 
also the night.” For there is a rhythm everywhere here 
on earth. Things vary and alternate. We have day and 
night, summer and winter; we sleep and we wake, we 
have youth and age, we live and we die. Tides ebb and 
flow ; moons wax and wane; the flowers have yearly their 
resurrection and their death. ‘‘ The morning cometh and 
also the night.” 

Nations rise and fall. Greece cultivates the garden, and 
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Rome breaks down all her hedges; Rome builds walls, 
and the Goth scales them; patriots purchase liberty, and 
by-and-by the people throw their liberty away. And thus, 
in human history, the continual variation and alternation 
go on. “The morning cometh and also the night.” 

The Church goes down into Egypt, and she is ransomed ; 
again, she is bound with fetters and borne to Babylon. 
She has palmy days, and then days of adversity. She 
knows revival, and soon reaction and depression follow. 
Her Reformation grows to rationalism, her noblest 
Puritanism to prudishness and politics. The church of 
the parish falls cold and dead, and the chapels become 
the centres of spiritual light and life; anon the chapel 
is made the club-house of petty interests in the village, 
and life and work revive in the church. The dawn of 
civilization seems to break on heathen Africa when the 
pioneer missionary touches its shore, and ere long civiliza- 
tion casts darker shadows there than those of heathendom’s 
midnight. So true it is that ‘‘The morning cometh and 
also the night!” 

And so it is in individual life. There comes reaction 
after energy; we feel relaxed and unstrung after the effort 
of our highest purpose; and depression treads quickly after 
exaltation. We sing on the heights, and then cry out of 
dark depths; we leap on the hills, and then are broken 
in the place of dragons. We set out in the morning on 
pleasant paths, and we are lost and entangled in gloomy 
thickets before the noon. So it is all too true; sadly, 
sorely true! It has been, and still is, as Isaiah said of 
old, ‘‘ The morning cometh and also the night.” 

This answer of the prophet might seem, to him who 
called out of Seir, as cheerless as it was equivocal. The 
reply does not seem serious; it was bafiling and blind- 
ing, as if the prophet took a handful of the darkness and 
flung it back into the eyes of the half-awakened sleeper. 
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But there was wonderful method and meaning in his giving 
Seir such an answer. Seir was a place of security apart. 
Its inhabitants had only a remote, we may call it a 
curious or speculative, interest in the struggle of the land 
with Sargon and Sennacherib. That place of security 
had become a place of silence and sleep, or at most a 
withdrawn region of dreamy indifference; and Seir was 
only turning in his dream and speaking drowsily when 
he said, *‘ What of the night?” So Isaiah is impatient 
and abrupt with him. He replies not only, ‘‘ The morning 
cometh and also the night,” but he adds, “If ye will 
enquire, enquire ye.” As if to say, “If that be all you 
have to ask, that is all I have to answer.” It was a craven 
question ; it was the voice of a sluggard; for Seir was 
a deserter and a coward while he thus enquired. Certainly 
not a soldier, he was hardly a man worth an answer. 
If he had the spirit of manhood and heroism, he would 
arise and stand forward and act. It was no time to sit 
apart and speculate. It was a time of crisis. The night 
was pregnant with great issues. The Church was in the 
throes of a great struggle. It was a poor business to 
be calling from a safe distance, ‘‘ What of the night? 
What of the night?” So Isaiah hits this sleeper in the 
side, as the angel smote the sleeping Peter. He says, 
“‘ Awake, thou that sleepest! Shake off thy dreamy sloth ! 
Leave thy easy bed! Come out into the black night that 
hurtles with storm and war! Come down from up there, 
and take your side and your place with us here! Bea 
man, be a hero in the great contest! Turn ye! Come!” 
This is the burden of Dumah. It is short, incisive, 
and peremptory. Isaiah takes but a momentary aim, but 
it is straight and unerring; then with a sudden, swift 
flash, he lets go in the dark and strikes at indolence and 
indifference. He is in a noble passion, and he hits hard; 
he deals his long blow home, and has hit to the quick. 
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Selfish Seir has got his word once and for all, and it is the 
Word of God to all time against indolence and sloth. 

There is a quaint, old-world ring wbout all this; yet 
things are not now so unlike what they were in Isaiah’s 
time as to make this example and his word of no import- 
ance or moment to us. The great contest in which Israel 
and Assyria ranked long ago, and which Isaiah and Sargon 
led, is not yet fought out. Of it from age to age the 
words are true— 


“Tts rear lay wrapped in night; but breaking dawn 
Roused the long front and called the battle on.” 


Might now, as then, rises up against right; the Lie lays 
at the Truth, and the Truth must lay at the Lie, and the 
sons of men resist the sons of God. And plenty of people 
may be heard calling out of snug studies and from refined 
seclusion, ‘‘ What of the night? When is the long fray to 
cease? When is the Church going to put down all the 
evil, to house the poor, to convert the heathen, to put in 
order the confusion, and finish the work she has in hand ? 
When is the new day to dawn on the old, unruly night? ”’ 
To the old question there is only the old answer, “‘ The 
morning cometh and also the night,” unless we add also 
the sharper and more personal word, ‘If ye will enquire, 
enquire!’”’ But this is not a matter of mere enquiry; it 
is a thing of bone and muscle, of sweat and blood. ‘ Come 
you over and help us! Stand forth and take your place 
in our ranks! Return! Come!’ Perhaps this sharper 
word is sometimes needed and justified. For the men of 
only speculative concern in the world’s great problems are 
often unreasonable; they who have laid aside practical 
work for criticism are frequently unkind; and often the 
fruitless workers are they who have spun the finest 
theories. The great problems of life will not admit of 
theoretical solution, but only of practical; they will not 
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solve at a distance, or on paper; they will yield only when 
men come very near them, throw themselves upon and 
close with them in lean, bare grips. They demand the 
energy of a man’s whole nature, the effort of the will, and 
the agony of the heart, as much as, even more than, the 
power of the brain. The saviours of the world go about 
amidst its evil doing good; they lay their own hands on 
the sick; they themselves anoint the eyes of the blind; 
they lose their own life. 

What light, then, does this old-world Hebrew word 
throw upon the world around us to-day, and upon present- 
day duty? Not very much on the world, but very bright 
and clear light on duty. Now, as then, in all that is 
momentous and of chief concern to the world, the signs 
are perplexing. They baffle the most earnest when they 
try to interpret them. Some say the world’s full day is 
dawning, and some that the darkest night is not yet past. 
The day is known unto the Lord; and, when He is making 
all things new, the evening and the morning are one day. 
But to us “ The light is not clear nor dark; not day nor 
night.” None of us can say much more of things than 
Isaiah said of old, ‘‘ The morning cometh and also the 
night.” Our age has the great old problems to grapple 
with. No leal-hearted Hebrew had a distincter or more 
personal duty because an army was in the land than we, 
because evil and misery and wrong are in our Christian 
country, and ignorance and superstition and cruelty in the 
world. We do not want men to burden the prophets with 
the cry, “‘ What of the night?” or to swing round and 
slow the advancing chariot by hanging on listlessly behind. 
The man we need is he who is as faithful in the linger- 
ing night as in the breaking day; who has never a 
thought of despair or fear, and who “‘ never doubted clouds 
would break.’’” Even though the signs of our times were 
more uncertain than they are, and the tokens of life more 
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troubled, we must not lose either faith or hope. No man 
who believes in Christ can have an element of pessimism 
in his heart, or dare say of any~past,‘‘ The former times 
were better than these.’”’ On the whole the world must be 
going right; and God, whose thousand years are as one 
day, is reconciling all things unto Himself, and making 
them new and better in Christ. It has not yet been proved 
that evil can ever succeed; we deny the victory to any evil 
One; we claim the victory for Christ, and we fight in hope. 
The progress is steady in spite of all the seeming reversals 
and defection. The Church in the world is as faithful and 
brave as ever she was; and, certainly, the world around 
has a larger life and a wider love than ever before. 

Still, though all things are destined to good and will 
come to a perfect end, every age and every Church has 
its own difficulty and danger. ‘‘Do you ask me,” said 
Savonarola, ‘‘ what will be the end of the conflict? I 
answer ‘Victory’; but if you ask me in particular, I 
answer ‘Death.’”’ The glory of life on the earth is its 
struggle, its rising up and rousing itself, its standing 
forward and battling with the confusion and darkness. 
It is only thus that a life here can be made divine, and be 
equipped for eternity ; out of weakness being made strong, 
just as it waxes valiant in this great fight. 


“Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be.” 


Long as our round earth turns and moves, long as this 
life is the arena and scene where the evil meets the good, 
so long shall it be true ‘‘ The morning cometh and also the 
night.”’” And it will be only when that which is perfect is 
come and the day known unto the Lord is fulfilled, that 
these words will pass into those of later prophecy: “‘ There 
shall be no night there.” ARMSTRONG Buack. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


XXXVIII THe ArcuMENT FROM LAW AND CUSTOM. 


In several of the preceding sections, xXxXili.-xxxiv., an 
argument is drawn out, which, unless it can be over- 
thrown, is in its single self conclusive against the North- 
Galatian theory. It has been shown, in case after case, 
that Paul appeals to a condition of law and society of well- 
marked character; that this condition is not Roman, but 
emphatically Greek in type; and more particularly that it 
presents the form which Greek law and manners assumed 
in the countries governed by the Seleucid kings. We have 
shown that in North Galatia such a state of law could not 
have existed, both on the general ground that there was no 
opportunity for it to establish itself, and on the definite 
evidence quoted from Strabo, Gaius, etc., that a totally 
different and inconsistent state of manners existed. The 
latter side of the proof might be strengthened by evidence 
still unquoted ; but I refrain from wearying the reader with 
too much detail. The opinion of Mitteis has been quoted 
(see note on p. 441) that North Galatia is marked off from 
the surrounding countries by its distinct and peculiar body 
of customs and law, western in type, not Greek or Anato- 
han. Mitteis is the highest authority on such a point: he 
has made it his special study. He is confirmed by Momm- 
sen, wherever Mommsen has expressed his views. Their 
Opinion constitutes an argument that must be refuted 
before the North-Galatian theory becomes admissible. 
Further, Mitteis is wholly unprejudiced as regards this 
question. As has been pointed out, although several pas- 
sages in the letter strikingly illustrate and are illustrated 
by the arguments in his great work, he never refers to it 
as an authority. 
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It may perhaps be said in reply that Paul is speaking 
from his own experience in Cilicia and Syria, those centres 
of the Seleucid kingdom, and draws his illustrations and 
examples, not from the society and—law familiar to his 
readers in their own land, but from those of the country 
which he knew best. They that urge such a reason are not 
likely to be convinced by any argument. Paul’s power 
over his Churches lay in his sympathy with those whom he 
addressed, and he projected himself into their circumstances 
and their minds; he did not expect that they should dis- 
connect themselves from all that was familiar to them, and 
should understand illustrations drawn from a society that 
was strange to them. Even as he writes, the words are forced 
from him. ‘I could wish to be present with you now, and 
to speak in a tone of praise and thankfulness, instead of 
reproof”’ (iv. 20). But the intense wish to be with them 
enabled him to write as if he were among them; and 
he would never have used the language of a law and so- 
ciety that was alien to them. 


XXXIX. WAS THERE A LETTER FROM THE GALATIANS ? 


The occasion which produced the Apostle’s letter to the 
Galatians was, beyond all doubt, the arrival of a messenger, 
who reported the state of things in the Galatian Churches. 
According to the theory already stated, the messenger was 
probably Timothy, who either had been sent direct from 
Corinth on a mission to his native land, or had come along 
with Paul from Corinth (Acts xviii. 18) and had landed at 
Ephesus, and thence gone up to Pisidian Antioch and his 
own home at Lystra. In either case he rejoined Paul at 
Syrian Antioch, and brought with him grave intelligence. 

But, whoever the messenger was, there can be little 
doubt that he brought with him a letter, or a series of 
letters, from the Galatian Churches. Possibly, each 
Church separately wrote to its founder. It is not probable 
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that any of Paul’s Churches ever allowed a messenger to 
go from them to him without a letter. 

Yet the first three and a half chapters do not appear to 
be couched in the form of a reply to a letter. These 
chapters refer as a whole to subjects which one can hardly 
fancy any of the Galatian Churches venturing to discuss 
with their spiritual father in the controversial way that is 
implied, for they are represented as dissenting from him 
and almost as resisting him. 

Moreover, the usual forms of a letter, after the address 
which occupies the first five verses, are conspicuously 
absent (see § iii.).1 Paul plunges at once into a matter 
which we cannot imagine that any of the Galatians would 
venture to state directly to him, viz., the charge that he 
had been inconsistent with himself in the teaching im- 
parted on his two visits, and that he was a time-server. 
From this he is led into a historical retrospect, which 
gradually changes into a series of vehement appeals de- 
signed to revivify among his readers the feelings with 
which they had received his first preaching to them. 

But, in the last two and a half chapters, after Paul has 
given vent to the strong and irrepressible emotions which 
demanded instant expression, and which made him in this 
one instance write the whole letter with his own hand,’ 
his writing assumes a tone more like that of an ordinary 
letter, and he uses various expressions which seem to take 
up and reply to words or explanations or questions 
addressed to him directly (¢.e. in the form of a letter) by 
the Galatians. After observing these traces of a letter from 
the Galatians, we shall see that probably some expressions, 
even in the earlier chapters, may take their form from that 
letter. 


1 On these forms see Prof. Rendel Harris’s suggestive article in the Sep- 
tember number of this magazine. 

2 See vi. 11, where I must agree with Zéckler and dissent from Lightfoot. 
That is one of the test passages for the right understanding of the Hpistle. 
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The attempt to trace the character of that letter is pecu- 
liarly liable to lead one into subjective and even fanciful 
speculation. It is not given to'every one to judge with the 
sure intuition of Prof. Rendel Harris»: One runs the risk 
of fancying one sees in the Epistle what is only the creation 
of one’s own imagination. 


XL. TRACES OF THE GALATIAN LETTER. 


The letter or letters of the Churches, as we might say @ 
priort with perfect confidence, must have taken an apolo- 
getic and explanatory tone. They would say that they felt 
the need of some help and guide and assistance as they 
struggled along the difficult road towards Christian per- 
fection (iii. 3, compare § xix.); and they found it in the 
Law. To this Paul refers in the words v. 21; “‘ Tell me, 
ye that desire to be under the Law.” 

Besides the argument in chapter il. 2 ff., designed to 
show the unreasonableness and absurdity of looking to the 
Law for help in perfecting what had been begun by faith, 
Paul proceeds in chapter v. 18 ff. to show how, in practice, 
the effect of faith was gradually perfected in the char- 
acter. He fully sympathized with the difficulty which the 
Galatians felt, and their need of some help and guide in 
the hard upward path; and he points out that love must 
be their guide and helper. The “lusts of the flesh” were 
strong and dangerous; and the Galatians looked to the 
Law to be their guide and tell them what to avoid and 
what todo. In answer to their statement that they need 
a guide, Paul points to the power which will eradicate 
these lusts, by substituting for them stronger motives of 
action. 

Perhaps also the Galatians had explained that, while they 
found some of the ceremonial of the Law helpful, they did 
not think that everything in the Law was necessary for 
them. They wished to cut themselves off from the heathen 
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society around them by a marked and irrevocable step; 
they considered it advisable to have some outward sign and 
symbol of their new profession; and they found such a 
sign in the Jewish rite of circumcision. To adopt that rite 
would profit them in their Christian life; but they would 
not feel bound to adopt everything in the Judaic Law. 
Now consider the emphasis with which Paul urges in v. 
2f., that ‘if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you 
nothing. I testify again to every man that receiveth cir- 
cumcision that he is a debtor to do the whole Law. Ye 
are severed from Christ, ye who would be justified by the 
Law”; and again how he insists, ii. 10, on the curse pro- 
nounced against those who do not continue in all things 
that are written in the Law. These expressions may prob- 
ably be designed to cut at the root of the explanatory 
apology of the Galatians. No one can make the Law his 
guide and standard of life only in part: he must follow it 
all in all, or look to some totally different guide. 

Again, it is pretty certain that the apparently awkward 
and disjointed character of iv. 12, 13, springs from the fact 
that Paul is catching up the phrases used by the Galatians 
in their letter. ‘‘I beseech you, brethren, set yourselves 
free as I am from the slavery of ritual, for I made myself as 
a Gentile like you in order to preach to you.! You say 
truly in your letter that you ‘do not wrong’ me,” but are 
fully conscious of your duty towards me, although you are 
making some changes in your attitude towards the doctrine 
which I preached. I bear you witness that you did not iu 
the past ‘wrong me’ or act unkindly to me. On the con- 
trary, as you know well, you treated me more like a 


* On the thought in Paul's mind as he says this, see footnote on the follow- 
ing page. 

2 Lightfoot says about these words: ‘‘ Possibly the true explanation is hidden 
under some unknown circumstances to which St. Paul alludes.” In our view 
the circumstances lie in the use of the words as an explanation and justification 
of their changed view by the Galatians. 
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messenger of God,! when your inherited ways of thought 
would naturally have made you regard as an accursed 
person one who was afflicted like me; and you would have 
put at my service whatever was dearest.to you, had it been 
possible to benefit me thereby. But I do not admit your 
explanation that you ‘are not wronging’ me now; you are 
so. What is the reason? Evidently you now regard me 
as an enemy, that you are treating me so. Is it because I 
spoke the truth to you during my last visit, and warned you 
of some faults which existed among you, that you now look 
on me as an enemy?” 

Again, it is highly probable that the Galatians mentioned 
the extreme zeal and interest. that the Judaistic missionaries 
had shown in their welfare, and used the word €ndodcuv. 
That suggested the play on that word, iv. 17ff.: “ They 
‘take a lively interest in’ you (\ovdcwv), as you say, but 
they do not do this in aright way. In reality, they desire 
to make you think that you are outside the pale of Jewish 
pride and birth and privilege, in order that you may admire 


and envy (f\odc.v) them who are within the pale. It is | 


not true zeal for your interest that prompts their action. 
It is their deep-seated Jewish pride, which refuses to regard 
you as really their brethren,” which will not put you on 
an equality with them, which desires to mislead you into 
thinking the Jews a superior caste by virtue of birth.* 
Now I regret my absence from you, and my inability to 
show you my zealous interest in you; and I should think 


1 It is quite possible that one or all of the Churches had actually referred in 
their letter to their deep respect for Paul as a messenger of truth to them 
in their errors. 

2 Paul is leading up to this when he begins the paragraph by calling them 
“brethren,” and telling how he had made himself on a perfect equality with 
them, iv. 12. 

3 Moreover that was really the casé under the old Diatheke : the Jews then 
did occupy a specially favoured and superior position; and this privilege they 
desired to maintain under the new Diatheke (cf. vy. 2, 4), whereas Paul would 
now place Jew and Gentile on an equality. 
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it a good thing that there were always some one present with 
_ you to take such interest in you (provided it were done in 
a good way), and that you should not be dependent on my 
presence for a true friend. My own children, I would I 
were present with you now, and were speaking to you in 
the old tone of affection on both sides, and not in the tone 
you have forced on me; for I am troubled about you.” 

When the last words are regarded in the proper light, it 
is plain that Paul is not prompted to them by any special 
impossibility, which prevents him from hurrying off on the 
moment to see them, and that he is not explaining that he 
cannot go to see them at present. He merely says: ‘‘I would 
that I could have been present now with you, using a very 
different tone towards you from what I have to employ in 
this letter.” 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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Furw among the records of the early Christian Church have 
exercised a greater fascination than the letter in which the 
Church of Smyrna recounts to the Church of Philomelium 
the story of the arrest and martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 
Thousands who have never read the letter itself are familiar 
with the martyr’s answer when, as the price of his release, 
he was bidden by the magistrate to curse Christ: ‘‘ Highty 
and six years have I served Him, and He hath done me no 
wrong; how then shall I blaspheme my King who hath 
saved me?’”’ 

As to the precise date of the martyrdom, and of the letter 
which describes it, there has been much controversy. The 
Chronicle of Eusebius makes a reference to this martyrdom, 
and also to those which took place at Vienne and Lyons, 

in a note appended to the year 167 a.p. But critics are 
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generally agreed in deducing the date of St. Polycarp’s 
death from the notes of time which are supplied by the 
famous letter, and in fixing it accordingly in 155 or at 
latest in 156. The letter itself, which claims to be written 
by eye-witnesses, is regarded as having ‘been despatched 
soon afterwards—at the most, after an interval of a few 
years only. 

The dignified Prayer, or rather Thanksgiving, which the 
martyr utters after he has been bound to the stake, has a 
special interest, to which, as far as I am aware, attention 
has not hitherto been directed. 

I cite the whole section in which it occurs, following for 
the most part Bishop Lightfoot’s translation :— 


“So they did not nail him, but tied him. Then he placed his hands 
behind him and was bound to the stake, like a noble ram out of a great 
flock for an offering, a burnt sacrifice made ready and acceptable to 
God, and looking up to heaven, he said: 

“Lord God Almighty, Father of Thy beloved and blessed servant 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have received the knowledge of Thee ; 
God of angels and powers and of all creation and of all the race of 
the righteous, who live before Thee: I bless Thee, for that Thou hast 
counted me worthy of this day and hour, to receive a portion in the 
number of the martyrs in the cup of Thy Christ, unto resurrection of 
eternal life both of soul and body in the incorruptibility of the Holy 
Spirit. May I be received among these before Thee this day, as a rich 
and acceptable sacrifice, as Thou didst prepare and reveal it before- 
hand, and hast accomplished it, Thou that art the true God that cannot 
lie. Because of this, and for all things, I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I 
glorify Thee, through the eternal and heavenly High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, Thy beloved Servant, through whom to Thee with Him and the 
Holy Spirit be glory both now and for the ages to come. Amen. 

« And when he had offered up the Amen and finished the prayer, the 
firemen lighted the fire.’’ 


In the last sentence of this noble Prayer the words, ‘‘ I 
praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee,” recall at once 
the familiar language of the Gloria in Evcelsis. Bishop 
Lightfoot has quoted as a parallel the form in which that 
ancient Hymn is given in the Apostolic Constitutions, where 
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we find the unusual addition of the phrase, “ through the 
great High Priest.”’ But he has not gone further in the 
direction of illustrating the Prayer from liturgical sources. 
Yet I believe that the path is worth pursuing, and that it 
may lead us to the observation of some interesting parallels, 
which may be of importance alike for the criticism of the 
Letter itself and for the history of the beginnings of litur- 
gical worship. 

In order to understand the liturgical phraseology of St. 
Polycarp’s prayer, it is necessary to say a few words about 
a series of documents, which contain Church ordinances on 
an ever-expanding scale from the end of the second down 
to the fifth century. 

Beginning with the latest date, we have a large volume of 
eight books, entitled The Apostolic Constitutions.  Criti- 
cism has in recent years cut the binding of this ponderous 
tome, and separated off its more ancient elements. The 
discovery of the Teaching of the Apostles, and its publication 
in 1883, greatly assisted the process. It was seen that this 
document had been to some extent used in books 1.-vi., 
and almost completely embodied in book vii. But it is 
book viii. that specially concerns us now. This book, 
which is placed at the close of the fourth century, has 
embodied large parts of an Hgyptian Church Order of the 
beginning of the fourth century. The Egyptian Church 
Order is preserved to us in Coptic and in Ethiopic, and it 
in its turn is found to be a composite book. It has em- 
bodied an ancient Greek book, preserved to us now only 
in an Arabic translation, and known as the Canons of 
Hippolytus. Whatever may be thought of the authorship 
of this book, it can hardly be doubted that it must be 
placed not much, if at all, later than the end of the second 
century. It gives directions for the ordination of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Deacons, for Baptism, the Hucharist and 
the Agape, and throws much light on the early life of the 
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Church. It has been published, together with the corre- 
sponding portions of the other documents, by Achelis in 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen (1891). 

It is to the Prayers contained in-one or other of these 
documents that our attention will now in large measure be 
directed. They are of the greatest moment for the history 
of the Liturgies, forming as they do an intermediate step 
between the Teaching of the Apostles and the Hpistle of 
Clement on the one side and the earliest of the formal 
Greek Liturgies on the other. 

We may now consider the Greek words of the Prayer in 
three sections. I shall underline the words to which I 
would call special attention. 

I. Kupie 6 Oeds 6 mavroxpdtwp, 6 Tod ayamntod Kal evAo- 
yntovd tatoos cov Inoot Xpictov Tarthp, dv ob tTHv mepi aod 
eriyywa eiAnpayer’ 6 Oeds ayyéXwv Kal dvvdewv Kal TaoNs 
KTiCEWS, TAVTOS TE TOU yévous TOV SiKaiwy, ot Chow évwrLov . 
cou’ evAoyY@ oe OTL KaTHEimoas pe, K.T.A, 

1. Near the close of the Eucharistic service described in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 14) we find a Prayer which 
begins thus: Aéomora 6 Beds 6 TavtoKpdtwp, 0 TaTHp TOD 
Xpistod cov tod evroynTod maidds . . . EvXapLoTODMEeV 
got OTe KaTnkiwods Huds weTadaPely TOV aylwv cov pvoTyplor, 
«7... Parallel to this we have in the Egyptian Church 
Order (Achelis, pp. 59f.): ‘“‘ Lord Almighty, Father of the 
Lord and our Saviour Jesus Christ, we thank Thee that 
Thou hast,” etce.t 

Here we observe a difference between these two forms of 
the same Prayer: the Greek has preserved, while the Egyp- 
tian has lost, the title 6 wais cou, ‘‘ Thy servant,” as applied — 
to Christ. Now it is a matter of great interest to note that 
this old Messianic title, ‘‘ the Servant” of Jehovah, is re- 


1 Tadd here a parallel from Acta Thecle, c. 24: Ilarep, 6 roujoas Tov ovpavdy 
kal Ti yi, 6 Tod matd’s rod dyamryrod cov Inco? Xpicrod marhp, evAoy@ oe bre 
éowods me €x mupés, iva Iladdov ida. 
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peatedly found in the very earliest liturgical forms that 
haye come down to us, although in the formal liturgies of 
the Greek Church it seems to have entirely disappeared. 

The particular prayer from which I have just quoted is 
not found in the Canons of Hippolytus, but a comparison 
of the different columns of Achelis, pp. 44, 46, 113, leaves 
no doubt that the title o wats cov occurred in the earliest 
form of other prayers there given, though the tendency to 
remove it is manifested again and again. 

We naturally recall the: Prayer of the Apostles in the 
Acts (iv. 27, 30), and such passages as the great Messianic 
section which begins with Isaiah lii. 13, together with the 
opening words of Isaiah xlii. as quoted by St. Matthew 
(xii. 18) of our Lord. 

But I do not think that it has been sufficiently recognised 
that the title perpetually recurs in primitive eucharistic 
formule. Thus, for example, in the Teaching of the 
Apostles (chaps. 9, 10) we have three remarkable thanks- 
givings, in each of which this title is found. 

Chap. 9. For the Cup: Evyapiototpév cou, watep pov, 
vmép THs aylas autédov AaBid Tod tadds Gov, js éyvopioas 
july bia Inood tod maidds cov. Here the use of the title 
in the same context for David makes it necessary to ren- 
der the word by “‘ servant” and not, as is often done, by 
Saou,’ * 

Chap.9. For the Bread: Evyapiotobuéy oo1, ratep nuar, 
vmép THs Cons Kat yvorews As eyvapioas juiv ba Inood tod 
WaLoos cov. 

Chap. 10. Here we have the title twice more: Sa “Inood 
Tov Tatoos gov and Sia TOD Trasdds cov. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, among other marks of dif- 
ference which show that these thanksgivings are wholly 
independent of the rest of the Didaché, that this title 
occurs nowhere else in the book. 

Let us now turn to the Hpistle of Clement to the Corin- 
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thians. The long Prayer with which St. Clement closes 
has been generally regarded as containing the germs of 
much that is found fully developed in the Greek Liturgies. 
Its points of contact with the thanksgivings of the Didaché 
are likewise deserving of notice. Thus at the outset we 
have the petition that God will ‘“‘ preserve unbroken the 
number that hath been numbered of His elect in all the 
world” (Clem. Rom. i. 59)—words which may be compared 
with the requests for ‘‘the gathering together of the 
Church” in the Didaché. Then follow these remarkable 
words: did Tod HyaTnpévov wad0s av’tod "Incod Xpiotov, bv 
ov éxadecev auas aro oKOTOUS eis bs, aTO ayvwcias els 
eriyvacw d0&ns ovépatos avtod. Moreover we read lower 
down in the same chapter: 81a “Incod Xpictod tod nyarn- 
wévov trades cov, d¢ 08 ds ératSeveas,! nyiacas, étTipnoas. 
And at the close of it: ‘‘ Let all the heathen know that 
Thou art the only God, and Jesus Christ is Thy servant 
(6 wats cov), and we are Thy people and the sheep of Thy 
pasture.” 

The triple repetition of the title in this great liturgical 
passage is the more noteworthy from the fact that it does 
not occur in any other part of Clement’s Epistle. 

Moreover, both in the Didaché and in Clement it is found 
in close connection with the same thought, that God has 
given us “knowledge” (yvéous, ériyv@ots) through His 
servant. In the Prayer of St. Polycarp the same connec- 
tion is strikingly marked: 6: od tiv rept cod ériyrwow 
eiAjgauev. It is interesting to add to these three parallels 
a fourth from the Epistle to Diognetus (chap. 8): “E7et 8é 
atexaduve Sia Tod ayarntod taidds Kal épavépwoe Ta €& 
apXAS HTomacéva, K.T.r. 

Before we leave this title we may note that it is of 
frequent recurrence, not only in the early prayers found in 
the documents brought together by Achelis, but also in 

1 Ts this a play upon zatdés ? 
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other parts of the Apostolic Constitutions than those with 
which he deals. But we see a constant tendency to elimi- 
nate it, and again and again we find as its substitute the 
title 6 povoyevns vids. This latter fact in itself deserves 
attention. 

2. I have not noticed any close parallel to the phrase, 
“The God of angels and powers and of all the creation,”’ 
though it has a decidedly liturgical ring. But the next 
words, ‘“‘and of all the race of the righteous, who live 
before Thee,’ may have much light thrown on them from 
early forms of prayer. ‘“‘ The righteous” is an expression 
which is used several times in the Greek Liturgies for the 
saints of the Old Testament: eg. Lit. of St. James 
(Swainson, p. 292, also pp. 263, 288; Brightman, p. 57), 
Tov ayiov tpopntay, Tatpiapyay, Sicaiwv. That this is the 
meaning here—or, at least, a large part of the meaning—is 
plain from the addition ‘‘ who live before Thee,’’ which 
takes us back to our Lord’s answer to the Sadducees when 
He speaks of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as the 
God of the living: “ for all live unto Him.” 

Now, in the prayer used at the consecration of a Bishop 
(Achelis, pp. 42 ff.) we read in the opening address to God: 
6 mpoopicas [Td] am’ apyins yévos Sixavov €€& ABpadu; or, as 
the Hgyptian Church Order gives it: ‘‘ Thou who from of 
old hast foreordained the race of the righteous from 
Abraham.” Possibly we ought to restore yévos ducaiwy (for 
yévos Sixasov) in the Greek. The passage is found, but in 
an evidently corrupt form, in the Canons of Hippolytus. 

Il. Evdoy ce, Gru xatnEiwods we THs juépas Kal dpas 
TaUTNS, TOD AaGEiv wépos ev apLOu@® TAV pwapTUpav éy TO 
moTnpia Tod Xpiatov cov, els avacracw Cwhs aiwviov Wuyis 
TE Kal TwmaTos ev abOapcia TvEevpuaTos dyiou' ev ois Tpocdex- 
Geinv év@miov cov anwepov ev Ovala riove Kat tpoodexTh, 
Kaba; mpontoivacas Kai Tpoehavépwoas Kal emAjpwoas, oO 


aevins kal adnOivos Bes. 
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1. The word xatnfiweds occurs so frequently in Thanks- 
_givings in the Greek Liturgies that it is needless to give 
references for it. In the older forms of prayer we have 
several parallels; one has been given already from the 
Thanksgiving after the Communion (Achelis, p. 59); com- 
pare also Ach., p. 98, Can. Hipp., at the Laying on of 
Hands after Baptism, and p. 112, at the Offering of First- 
fruits; and further, at the Invocation (Ach., p. 54, Ap. | 
Const. viii. and Egypt. Ch. Order), evyapiotobvtés cot Sv 
avTod ef ois Kkatnklwods Huds éotdvar év@Tiov cov Kal tepa- 
TEVELY Col. 

More especially with the words “‘ this hour”’ in Polycarp’s 
Prayer we may compare Lit. of St. Mark (Sw. p. 4, Br. 
p- 113) :- Edyapsiotoipev nai irepevyapiotovpév cot . . . OTt 
- + « Wyayes Huds Ews tis @pas tavtns, afwdoas Tad 
Tapactivat év@miov cov, «.7.r.; and the Prayer in Lit. of 
St. James (Sw. p. 244, Br. p. 43): ‘O wdvtav Ocds Kal 
Secrrotns aflous Huds atrépyacat Tis Gpas TavTNS, K.T.r.} 

2. With the words fw7s aiwviov x.7.r. it may be worth 
while to compare Lit. of St. Mark (Sw. p. 53, Br. p. 
134): Wa yévevtat Tacw jpiv Tois €& aitav petarapSavovew 

eis €rravavéwow >Wvyis, copatos Kal TvEevpaTos, es 
Koweviay pakapioTntos fans aiwviov kat adOapaias. . . . 
The strangeness of the order “soul, body, and spirit” 


1 With the words, “ To receive a portion in the number of the Martyrs in the 
cup of Thy Christ,” it is interesting to compare a passage of Origen (Hom. 
ziz. in Jerem. § 14): ‘‘ What I mean is this: often in our prayers we say, Océ 
zavtoxparop, Tiy pepida RuGy pera Tv rpopyray dbs Thy ueplia Huy pera TOP 
éxocTéhuy 700 Kpicr0d cov b4s va edpeOGpev xal per’ abrod Tod Xpicrov.”” I find 
in the Lit. of St. Mark (Sw. p. 42, Br. p. 129): 68s jpiv wepiia wal KAjpov Exew 
pera wavTwr T&y ayiwr cov, but I have no parallel to give to the actual words of 
Origen. The use which he makes of the prayer is to emphasize the futility and 
even the blasphemy of its utterance by those who are unwilling while on earth 
to share the sufferings of the Prophets and Apostles. His silence about the 
Martyrs might lead us to suppose that for their “‘ portion” the Church could 
hardly dare to pray. But at the actual moment of his suffering Polyearp can 
thank God that He has counted him worthy to receive a portion in the number 
of the Martyrs in the cup of Christ. 
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suggests that cal mvevmartos is a later interpolation (cf. cai 
mvevpart in the next prayer, introduced, perhaps, to com- 


plete the parallel with 1 Thess. v. 23). 


3. The phraseo dwevdns cai adnOivos Geos is only half 
accounted for by Titus i. 2, 6 awrevdis Beds. We find a 
closer parallel in the Prayer at the Ordination of a Deacon 
(Ap. Const. viii., Ach. p. 65): ‘O @eds 6 wavtoxpdtwp, 6 
admnOwwos Kai arevdye. 

IIL. Ava rotto nal wept mwavtwv cé aivd, cé evrAoya, oe 
SoEafw, dia Tod alwviov Kai émovpaviov apytepéws Incod 
Xpicrov, ayarntod cov raidds, &:’ oF gos odv avTo Kal 
mvevpatt ayiw Sofa Kai vOv Kai eis Tovs pwéAAOVTAS alavas. 
auny, 

1. With the first words compare Egypt. Ch. Order (Ach. 
p. 113) : ‘“‘ We praise Thee, O God, for this and for all else, 
wherewith Thou hast benefited us.” 

2. We have already referred to the form in which the 
Gloria in Ezxcelsis is found in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
The actual words are these (vii. 47): Aivotdpé ce, tyvod- 
bev oe, evroyodmev ce, [edyapioTovmév oe,] SoEodoyoduEY ce, 
TMpockuvovmev oe, Sid TOU peyddov apytepéws, K.Tr. Com- 
pare also Clem. Rom. i. 61, coi éfoporoyovpe8a Sia tod 
apyepéws Kal Tpoctdtov TaV uyay juav 'Incod Xpucrod, bi’ 
ob cot 7 Sd€a, K.T.d. ; 

3. But perhaps the most curious of all the verbal coinci- 
dences is that-which meets us at the close in the words, 
“by whom to Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit.’’ The 
collocation of words here is unfamiliar and even startling to 
our ears. Yet we find it no less than seven times in the 
Canons of Hippolytus and the Egyptian Church Order 
(Ach. pp. 47, 57, 58, 59, 60, 67,99). Where Greek parallels 
to these Prayers are given, the phrase is always corrected 
into some such phrase as 8” 08 cox Sdfa or pe’ 08 col Sd£a. 
But I find it still surviving in one place in the Liturgy of 
St. Mark, namely, in the Thanksgiving which begins, “ It 
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is very meet and right. . . .” There we read (Sw. p. 30, 
Br. p. 126): Incotd Xpsorot 8 ob cov civ a’té Kat ayio 
- mvevpmate evyapiotovvTes Tpoohépopev, x.T.X. In the Ethiopic 
Liturgy it is constantly preserved, and is quite the regular 
form of the doxology. 

The illustrations which have been here brought sopeeta 
place it, I think, beyond all doubt that the Prayer of St. 
Polycarp, whether it be the actual utterance of the Martyr, 
or whether it be only put into his lips by the martyrologist, 
is full of echoes of the liturgical language of the Church. I 
Shall not enter upon the interesting questions which are 
raised by the observation of these parallels. I will only 
note that we have found them in almost every case among 
the earlier rather than among the later formule. I com- 
mend them to the attention of students alike of the 
Martyrdoms and of the Liturgies of the early Church. 

J. ARMITAGE RoBINSON. 
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THE FIRST AND THE LAST AND THE LiIvING ONE. 
REV. 1. 
Tan Book of Revelation is in many respects a tempting one 
to the expositor. It has not only the attractiveness of that 
which offers in any measure to lift the veil from the un- 
known future, but the advantage of being in the highest 
degree imaginative and pictorial, while it abounds in pas- 
sages which reach the loftiest pitch of inspired ecstasy. On 
the other hand, it so bristles with difficulties that modest 
men are slow to encounter them, especially as its glowing 
pages have often been petverted so as to pander to vulgar 
curiosity, and sometimes made to minister to the most 
unhealthy excitement, in the hands of those who profess 
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to map out all the future and fix a precise date for the end 
of the world. 

There is happily a fair agreement now among serious 
students of the book as to the principles on which it should 
be interpreted. No exposition could now obtain a hearing 
which was open to the fatal objection that it put an in- 
terpretation on the words which would empty them of all 
meaning to those to whom they were specially addressed. 
Of what possible use could it be to these persecuted saints 
of the first century to be supplied in advance with the 
history of Napoleon Buonaparte, or of any other great man 
who was to come into the world so many centuries after 
they were dead and buried, or to be furnished with data 
from which they might learn that the world was to come 
to an end in 1866, there or thereabout ? 

Modern critics have been prone to bring down the dates 
of the different scriptures; but in the case of the Apoca- 
lypse the tendency of critical investigation has been to 
assign it to an earlier period than had been supposed. A 
generation ago it was almost universally assumed that the 
Apocalypse was written by the Apostle John at an advanced 
age, some time during the persecution under Domitian. 
Now there seems reason to believe that it was earlier by 
more than a quarter of a century, and that the Emperor 
whom the writer would have specially in mind would be 
not Domitian, but Nero,’ and (what is of far greater im- 
portance) that Jerusalem and the temple were still stand- 
ing, though within a year or two of their overthrow. Since 
the earlier date has been largely accepted, some interpreters 
of ability have worked out the theory that the destruction 
of Jerusalem, with the events leading up to and immedi- 
ately following it, is the sole burden of the prophecy, and 
therefore that it was all fulfilled within the limits of that 
generation. This, however, is surely an inadequate ex- 
planation of those magnificent passages which the instinct 
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of the Church in all ages has assigned to the consummation 
of all things for their full realization ; but it is exceedingly 
interesting to find how closely the main drift of the pro- 
phecy adapts itself to the theory referred to, a fact which 
may well lead us to raise the question whether this was 
not the primary application of the greater part of it. 

But there seems no reason to suppose that this immedi- 
ate reference exhausts the significance of these marvellous 
visions. Does not St. Peter remind us that what was 
revealed to the prophets of the Old Testament was not for 
themselves alone, but for us (1 Pet. i. 11)? We may 
expect, therefore, that this great Seer of the New Testa- 
ment, while ministering immediately to those who were 
exposed to the storms of the passing time, will have visions 
and revelations of God which are of continuous application 
to those who shall be exposed to similar trials till time 
shall be no more. 

Not only must we put ourselves in the position of the 
writers and the first readers of the Apocalypse in order to 
interpret it aright, but we must read it in the light of the 
imagination. This great poem of the New Testament 
must be read in the poetic spirit. It is “‘of imagination 
all compact”; for it gathers up in a marvellous way the 
imagery of the older prophets and seers, so that there is 
scarcely a poetic utterance in all the Bible which does not 
find some echo here. Yet it is not a book of echoes. It 
has its own originality throughout. The borrowing is like 
that of all great poets, like that of Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Tennyson. You see the relation to the old; but it 
is a re-creation, with a new beauty all its own. We must 
be careful, then, that we do not, with our prosaic Western 
minds, so interpret the details of this vision as to im- 
- poverish its great poetry into very poor prose. 

It should be an exercise in music as well as poetry; for 
there are few books in the whole range of the world’s 
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literature which equal this in the music of its words; and 
this is all the more remarkable in view of the blemishes 
in style, and even solecisms in grammar, which the Greek 
scholar recognises in reading the original. We all know 
that many of its passages are of such surpassing beauty 
that they have been taken up by the best musical com- 
posers, and made the vehicle of some of their loftiest flights. 
One need only refer to the closing passages of Handel’s 
Messiah as a palmary instance. If we read the book not 
only in the poetical but in the musical spirit, it will go 
singing through our souls as a divine oratorio, in which 
the leading images of all the inspired poets and prophets 
of the Bible are combined in a grand finale. 

We speak of it advisedly as a finale. It is almost certain 
that it was not the last book of the Bible in the order of 
production, just as it is generally agreed that Genesis, in 
the form in which we have it, was not the first. But it is 
surely clear that the hand of God is to be recognised in the 
fact that the Scriptures, as finally collected, make such a 
wonderfully harmonious whole, advancing from the Apoca- 
lypse of Creation at the beginning to the Apocalypse of 
Redemption at the end; and we certainly shall not go 
wrong if we take with us, as one of the suggestions for the 
intelligent reading of it, the remembrance that it is the 
grand conclusion of the oracles of God which begin with 
“the generations of the heavens and the earth,’ and end 
with ‘‘the Regeneration,’ the ‘‘new heavens and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’ 


The English of the Greek word Apocalypse, and of the 
Latin word Revelation, is Unveiling. Of what? Of the 
future? Not primarily. It is the unveiling of the Unseen. 
At the beginning of the book we hear John saying: ‘‘I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” and then going on to 
describe how he heard the voice of his old Master, and saw 
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Him in the glory of His resurrection. That was no un- 
veiling of the future.. It was an unveiling of the Unseen, 
the unseen Christ, present there and then. Again, when, 
after the letters to the Churches;~we come to the more 
strictly prophetical part of the book, how is it introduced ? 
‘“‘ After these things I saw, and, behold, a door was opened 
in heaven,’ and through the open door he saw the Throne ~ 
of God. This, again, was an unveiling, not of the future, 
but of the unseen. 

_ The object of this revealing was to strengthen faith 
and nourish patience amid the many tribulations of the 
time. This is indicated in the beginning, where John 
introduces himself to the Christians to whom he is writing 
as ‘‘their brother and companion in the tribulation and 
kingdom and patience of Christ’’; and it reappears more 
than once, as in chapter xiii. 10: ‘‘ Here is the patience and 
the faith of the saints’’; and again (xiv. 12): ‘‘ Here is the 
patience of the saints: here are they that keep the com- 
mandments of God and the faith of Jesus.” Faith sees the 
kingdom of God in the heavens; patience is needed to wait 
for its coming on earth. The one is the obverse, the other 
the reverse of the gold coin of the kingdom of God. Faith 
turns heavenward, Godward, face to face with the Unseen; 
patience is the earthward side, calmly confronting the 
tribulation of the time. It will help us not a little in our 
expository sketches to keep in mind this plain, practical 
bearing of the entire Apocalypse. 


We may accept vv. 1-3 as the title-page, and wv. 4-7 as 
the dedication, including a salutation which breaks out into 
a doxology, and ends with a general announcement of the 
main subject of the book. Let us here note in passing the 
supreme importance attached to the person of Christ. The 
Revelation is to be the unveiling of Jesus Christ (v. 1); the 
salutation is indeed from Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
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but the name which is emphasized and dwelt upon is the 
name of Jesus Christ (v. 5); the doxology is “‘ to Him that 
loveth us and loosed us from our sins by His blood”’; and 
the great event of the future is, ‘‘ Behold He cometh with 
clouds.” Jesus Christ is all and in all. 

After this introduction begins the great oratorio, with the 
striking of two chords, one major and dominant, the other 
minor; the one the chord of faith, the other the chord of 
patience. Listen first to the note of triumph: “I am 
the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord, the God,’ 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.” This is the great triumphant note of the 
exalted Christ which goes sounding on through all the 
book. The other is the minor tone of suffering humanity, 
giving the key-note of patience: “I, John, your brother 
and partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now we are to follow the process by which John’s prison 
was broken—not its walls, but its roof—so that, though he 
was still confined to his lonely rocky isle, there was con- 
ferred on him the freedom of the City of God. It is the 
morning of the Lord’s Day, and he is looking wistfully 
across the waste of waters and thinking of the poor sheep 
in those hunted Churches of the mainland which were so 
dear to him. Fain would he be among them; but the 
“unplumbed, salt, estranging sea’’ is all around him, and 
there is no means of crossing it, not even of sending a 


1 This is the marginal reading of R.V., which is not only well supported by 
the authority of early MSS., but more in accordance with the context. The 
reference in the beginning of v, 4 is certainly to the Father; but after the 
mention of the name Jesus Christ, attention is concentrated on Him through- 
out vv. 5-7, so that it is natural to take the Lord Jesus as the speaker here, 
especially as it is unquestionably He who in v.18 speaks of Himself as the 
First and the Last and the Living One. See also xxii. 13. 
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letter. As he sadly paces the shore, he suddenly hears a 
voice behind him: ‘“‘ What thou seest, write in a book, and 
send it to the seven Churches; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
- Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” ‘Look- 
ing in the direction of the voice, he saw, by “the light 
which never was on sea or land,” (for he was ‘in the 
Spirit,”’) seven golden lamps, of which he no doubt would 
have given some description, as did the prophet Zechariah 
on a similar occasion, had not his whole heart and soul 
been engrossed with the central Figure in the midst of 
them. 5 ‘ 
Who is He? He is a Being of surpassing glory, and 

yet He has ‘‘a human air,” He is “ one like unto a son 
of man,”’ aye, like unto the Son of Man. He is transfigured 
in celestial ight, as in that great day on the Mount; but 
the heart which throbs beneath that breast, the spirit 
which flames from out those eyes, the soul which utters 
itself in that voice, is the same as in the happy days of long 
ago. It is the same Jesus. He disappeared from Olivet, 
He reappears in lonely Patmos. He is clothed in the long 
robe of the priest, to show that He has power with God; 
and the golden girdle marks Him as the King to show that 
He has power with man. ‘‘ And His head and His hair 
were white as white wool, white as snow, and His eyes 
were like a flame of fire, and His feet like unto burnished 
brass, as if it had been refined in a furnace; and His voice 
as the voice of many waters.” This is evidently an im- 
pressionist picture. The first impression was one of joyful — 
recognition of the Son of Man on whose bosom the beloved 
disciple had so often lain; but as he gazes, the glory 
dazzles him; the priest merges in the king; the Son of 
Man is lost in the awe-inspiring Judge. The Son of Man 
—the Judge: did not Christ Himself associate these two 
together? The time is coming when the beloved disciple 
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shall record it in his Gospel: ‘‘The Father . . . gave 
Him authority to execute judgment, because He is the Son 
of Man.”’ This is to be largely an apocalypse of judgment ; 
so we shall not be astonished at the note of awfulness in 
the description of the Son of Man, as He appears to tell the 
things which must shortly come to pass. 

“Who shall stand when He appeareth?’’ Even the 
beloved disciple could not, ‘“‘so terrible was the sight.” 
He had indeed no reason to fear; but the suddenness of 
the unveiling was too much for him. ‘And when I saw 
Him, I fell at His feet as dead.’’ The “great voice as of 
a trumpet’’ had startled him; but, so long as he only 
heard, he had strength to turn and stand and look; it was 
when he saw he fell. ‘‘I have heard of Thee,” said Job, 
“‘by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee ; 
wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 
“ And He laid His right hand upon me, saying, Fear not.” 
That touch and these words must have recalled the 
memorable day when Peter, James, and this same John, 
having seen their Master’s glory on the mount, “fell on 
their faces and were sore afraid; and Jesus came and 
touched them, saying, Arise, be noé afraid.”” Yes, this Son 
of man, with eyes like a flame of fire, and a voice like the 
sound of many waters, and His face like the sun shining 
in his strength, is the very same at heart—as tender, as 
gentle, as compassionate—as in the old days when, with 
eyes like ours, and a voice like ours, and a face like ours, 
He went in and out among the people, and ate with 
publicans and sinners, and poured out His soul unto death 
upon the cruel cross. 

Awful times are coming; men’s hearts will soon be fail- 
ing them for fear; the horrors of judgment which are 
about to be disclosed are only faintly foreshadowed in the 
description of the Judge; but to the true disciple there 
comes the word, ‘‘ Fear not.’’ Two reasons are given why 


~ ait. 
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he should have no fear. The first is, ‘‘ Il am the First and 
the Last and the Living One.” Love is the primal force ; 
Love is the ultimate goal; Love is the presiding genius of 
life’s mystery. I, Jesus, am the First and the Last and 
the Living One. This is the clear, strong note which we 
shall hear sounding and resounding throughout this book 
in the ear of faith. 

What, then, of these awful horrors ? ~ See how the saints 
of God are falling before the sword of the cruel tyrant, Is 
Love reigning? Is it not rather Death? Listen again: 
** T was dead.” Dost thou fear death now? Death had its 
seeming triumph over Me. Wasitatriamph? ‘‘ Behold, 
I am alive.’’ Perhaps to die again? Nay; ‘‘ Behold, I 
am alive for evermore.’ It seems to you that Nero has 
the keys of death. He can say, Let this man be wrapped 
in wool and pitch, and burn asa torch in my garden; let 
that woman be thrown to the lions in the amphitheatre— 
has he not the keys? Nay; ‘I have the keys of death 
and of Hades.” Have patience therefore. You must 
suffer awhile; but it is that you may be glorified together 
with Me. 

Here is the secret of the martyr courage. Here is 
the faith and the patience of the saints. Give a man a 
true apocalypse, and he is indomitable. 

J. Monro Gipson. 


ST. JOHN’S CREED. 
1 Joun vy. 18-21. 


We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin; 
But He that was.begotten of God keepeth him, and the 
Evil One doth not touch him. 
We know that we are of God; 
And the whole world lieth in the Evil One. 
But we know that the Son of God is come; 
And He hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
the True One, 
And we are in the True One,—in His Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life; 
Little children, guard yourselves from the idols. 


Tus concluding paragraph of the Epistle is the seal of the 
Apostle John set upon the work of his life now drawing to 
a close; it is, in effect, a seal set upon the entire fabric 
of the apostolic doctrine and testimony, by this last sur- 
vivor of the Twelve and the nearest to the heart of Jesus. 
Extracting the essential part of the confession, the three 
short sentences introduced by the thrice repeated We know, 
we have briefly St. John’s Creed, in three Articles: 

We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin. 


We know that we are of God. 
We know that the Son of God ts come. 


In other words, ‘‘I believe in holiness”; ‘I believe in 
regeneration’”’; ‘‘I believe in the mission of the Son of 
God.” Here we find the triple mark of our Christian pro- 
fession, the standard of the authentic apostolic faith and 
life within the Church—in the recognition of our sinless 
calling, of our Divine birth, and of the revelation of the 
true God in Jesus Christ His Son. These are great things 
6 VOL. IX. 
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for any man to affirm. It is a grand confession that we 
make who endorse the manifesto of the Apostle John; and 
it requires a noble style of living to sustain the declaration, 
and to prove oneself worthy of so high a calling. 

Observe the manner in which these assertions are made. 
Not, We suppose, We hope, We should like to believe—in 
the vague, speculative, wistful tone common in these days 
of clouded faith; but We know, we know, we know! Here 
is the genuine apostolic note, the ring of a clear and steady 
and serene conviction, the 7Aypodopia and wappnoia of the 
Christian consciousness. St. John speaks as a man sure of 
his ground, who has set his foot upon the rock and feels 
it firm beneath his tread. He has tested and handled at 
every point the things of which he writes, and he knows 
that they areso. This is the kind of faith that, with just 
right, conquers the world,—the faith that derives its testi- 
mony immediately from God, and carries its verification 
within itself (wv. 4-13). The faith behind the creed of 
St. John’s old age is that of an experimental and reasoned 
certainty ; it is the trust and affiance of the whole man— 
heart, intelligence, will—by a living process directly and 
apprehensively grounded upon and built into the realities 
of God and Christ. 

Observe, moreover, the order in which the three state- 
ments run. It is the regressive or analytic order —- the 
opposite to that of our dogmatic creeds—the order of ex- 
perience and not of systematic doctrine, of practice not of 
theory, the order of life and nature rather than of science 
and theological reflexion. St. John’s mind here travels 
up the stream, from the human to the Divine, from the 
present knowledge of salvation to the eternal counsels and 
character of God out of which our being and salvation 

sprang. This is precisely the line of reasoning which, in 
a majority of cases, religious conversion takes. The tree 
is known by its fruits; the moral demonstrates the meta- 
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physical ; supernatural lives vindicate supernatural beliefs ; 
the image of God in godlike men attests, against all con- 
ceivable weight and certitude of intellectual preconception, 
the existence of its Father and Begetter. Thus the argu- 
ment of the Epistle mounts to the summit from which it 
first descended, and concludes with ‘‘ that which was from 
the beginning.’”’ In its system of thought, “the true God”’ 
and the ‘‘eternal life’”’ are the beginning and the ending, 
the fountain at once and sea of finite being. The possi- 
bility of a sinless state for the believer is rooted in the 
certainty that he is a child of God; and this certainty is 
derived in turn from the sure knowledge that the Son of 
God is come in human flesh, that the very God, the Life 
of life, is made known in Him and brought into fatherly 
relations with mankind. 

Let us consider these three Christian axioms in their 
relative bearing, and under the light in which the apostle 
sets them and the purpose to which he applies them in 
this place. 

1. The first article, then, in St. John’s experimental 
creed is this: ‘‘ We know that every one who has been 
begotten of God (mds 6 yeyevvnuévos éx tod Ocov) does not 
sin.” It is as much as to say, “I believe in holiness; in 
its reality, in its possibility, in its necessity for a Christian 
man.” 

Considered from the practical side, this is the first of all 
our religious beliefs in its importance. This is the vital 
issue of all the creeds, and the test of their reality to us. 
The whole Nicene Confession is worth nothing to a man 
who does not believe in holiness. Intellectually, histori- 
cally, he may understand every phrase and syllable of that 
sublime document, and assent to it, from first to last, 
without misgiving ; but it is all a dead letter to his mind, 
the expression of a purely abstract and disinterested and 
inoperative persuasion, like his conviction, for instance, that 
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the moon is uninhabited. What the man does not believe 
in he will not worship, he cannot admire nor seek after. 
There is no unbelief that cuts quite so deep as this, that 
disables one so utterly from every spiritual exercise and 
attainment. The cynic, the scorner, the sceptic as to 
moral excellence, the man who tells you that saints are 
hypocrites and religion is cant—there is no man further 
from grace than he; there is none more narrow-minded 
and self-deceived, and miserable in his ignorance, than the 
denier of the divine in man. He is the ally and abettor of 
him who is named “the accuser of the brethren,” whose 
art and craft it is to blight all true aspirations, to destroy 
that faith in goodness and longing after purity which find 
in Jesus Christ their refuge and strength. Alas for the 
man who can see only the tares in God’s wide wheat-field ! 
who has no eye but to count the spots and wrinkles and 
such like things upon the face of the Church which is his 
mother! With such an ideal as ours, it is an easy trade to 
play the censor; it is ignoble to plead the defeat of others, 
who at least have made some struggle, in excuse for our 
own passive surrender to evil. The one effectual reproof of 
inconsistent profession is a profession more consistent. 
Those who know anything practically about the Christian 
religion know that it means holiness in sinful men, that 
it makes for goodness and righteousness and truth in every 
possible way, that the Gospel assimilates us to its Author 
just so far as we obey it. And, with the moral history of 
the world behind us, we know that no other force has 
wrought for the cleansing and uplifting of our common 
nature like this. No other agency or system that can be 
named has produced the high and genuine and thorough 
goodness, the love to God and man, the purity of heart, 
the generosity, the humbleness and patience, the moral 
energy and courage which ‘our faith” can summon into 
court on its behalf. Never have these excellencies been 
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forthcoming under any other 7égime in anything to compare 
with the quantity and the quality in which they are found 
within the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Its host of saints, of all lands and times, are the testi- 
monial of the Gospel; its credentials are ‘‘ written not with 
ink” nor ‘‘on tables of stone,’ but ‘‘on hearts of flesh”’ 
and ‘‘ by the Spirit of the living God.” 

Such evidence Christ Himself proposed to give of the 
truth of His doctrine; by it He invites the world to judge 
of His claim. The verdict will be awaited in confidence 
by those who have the earnest of it in themselves. Sin is 
the great problem of the age, and of all ages—the heart- 
problem, the race-problem; and Jesus Christ has shown 
Himself competent to deal with it, under the most various 
and most crucial conditions. After these eighteen centuries 
of Christian experiment, despite the humiliating failures of 
the Church’s history, we can say, with a confidence in some 
sense greater than that of the apostolic age, ‘“‘ We believe 
in holiness; we know that for the children of God there is 
victory over sin.”’ 

The whole Epistle is, in fact, a reasoning out of this 
position, an argument upon the necessary connexion be- 
tween faith in the Son of God and an unsinning life in the 
believer: ‘‘ These things write we unto you, that ye sin 
not” (ii. 1). At the outset the apostle, asserting that 
“God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all,’ drew 
from this definition the sharp conclusion that, ‘if we say 
that we have fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, 
we lie and do not the truth.’’ Especially in chap. iii. 1-9, 
the duty of sinlessness in Christians is laid down, with its 
grounds and motives; the apostle goes so far as to say that 
the child of God “‘cannot sin, because he is begotten of 
God”’—* because His seed abideth in him.’’ This is the 
subjective reason for a life of freedom from sin: the soul 
is charged with a living, germinal principle coming from 
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the nature of God Himself, to which sin is impossible. 
This ‘‘seed,” lodged in the Christian man, communicates 
to him also a relative non posse peccare,—a potency identi- 
fied in iii. 24 with the Holy Spirit. But in the text before 
us another objective reason is alleged for the same necessity, 
a reason kindred to the former: ‘“‘He that was begotten 
of God keepeth him (the one begotten of God), and the 
Evil One toucheth him not (obx admretas adrod, layeth not 
hold of him).” The expression 6 yevvndels éx tod Oeod is 
unique as applied to Christ; unless, to be sure, we should 
follow Drs. Blass! and Resch in: reading, with Ireneus, 


Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine (qui . . . natus est), 
‘ and the newly discovered Syriac palimpsest, the singular 
in Johni. 13, ds (scil. 6 Aoyos) . . . ee Ocod eyervnn. 


Avrov, not éavroy, is clearly the true pronoun in this place; 
and the antithesis of perfect and aorist participles (yeyevvn- 
févos, yevynGeis) unmistakably marks out two contrasted 
persons. His alliance with Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
sinless One (John i. 14, Luke i. 35, Matt. i. 18, 2 Cor. 
v. 21: the aorist, yevvnfeis, must be understood of the 
historical birth of our Lord), brings to the redeemed man 
this marvellous security: ‘‘I give,’ He said, ‘“‘to My 
sheep a life eternal; and they shall never, never perish; 
and none shall snatch them out of My hand”’ (John x. 28). 
His great warfare with wrong had for the Lord Jesus at 
all times the glow and passion, and concrete reality, of a 
personal hand-to-hand encounter. The conflict between 
the Divine and the sinful, the Spirit and the flesh within 
the man, is at the same time a contest over the man 
between Christ and the Evil One, between the Good Shep- 
herd and “the wolf,’ who ‘‘snatcheth and scattereth’”’ 


1 Philology of the Gospels, pp. 234 ff. The saying of Matt. i. 20, addressed 
to Joseph, 7d yap év airy yevynbev x mvebuards éorw aytov, is really parallel to 
1 John y. 18, and to John i. 13 (upon the reading of Blass), since it ascribes 
the origin of Jesus to no human but to a Divine begetting, 
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God’s flock. Our safety, as St. John conceives it, lies in 
the watchful eye, the strong arm and prompt succour, of 
Him who, while He was with His disciples, ‘‘ guarded them 
in the Father’s name,” and who is our unseen Keeper, 
abiding with the flock, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
“alway, unto the world’s end”’ (John xvii. 12, Matt. xxviil. 
20, 1 Pet. ii. 25). 

It is God’s specific property in men that Christ is set to 
guard; on that, while\Jesus Christ liveth, the enemy shall 
lay no hand. ‘‘ Satan asked to have you, that he might 
sift you’’—yes, sift you indeed he shall, but ‘‘as wheat,” 
which comes out of the sifting without one grain of the 
good corn lost! The God-begotten keeps the God-begotten 
—the firstborn His many brethren; and who may limit 
or qualify the possible integrity of that preservation? ‘I 
ascend unto My Father and your Father”: what a oneness 
of family interest, a pledge of fellowship and championship 
lies in that single word! Christ guarantees to the faith of 
His brethren by all the resources of His spiritual kingdom, 
by the blood of His passion and by the rod of His strength, 
a true quittance and full defence from sin. To “ touch”’ 
them, the enemy must first break through the shield of 
Christ’s omnipotence. 

But is the Apostle quite clear and firm upon this point 
of the sinlessness of Christian believers? The offspring of 
God, he says in v. 18, ‘‘sins not”; and yet a moment ago 
he had said (v. 16), ‘‘ If any man see his brother (manifestly, 
a Christian brother) sin a sin not unto death,’ making 
provision for this very lapse and opening to the delinquent 
the door of restoration. The same paradox startles us in 
the first. verse of chap. ii.: ‘‘ I write, that ye may not sin”’ 
—as though, with better instruction and a proper under- 
standing of the Christian’s calling, sin would be out of the 
question ; and yet in the same breath, ‘‘ And if any man 
sin!’” What can be more trenchant, more peremptory and 
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logically final, than the dictum of chap. iii. 6: “‘ Whoso- 
ever abideth in Him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen Him, neither knoweth Him?” [If this maxim is 
to be applied with dialectical rigour, then the Christian 
man must be assumed to be, from the moment of his re- 
generation and onwards, without faltering or exception, a 
sinless and blameless man, and he who is found otherwise 
is proved unregenerate. This kind of hard, hide-bound 
logic has played havoc in theology; it is not at all to the 
Apostle’s taste. He throws out his paradox, and leaves it; 
he thrusts upon us the discrepancy, which any tyro who 
chooses may ride to death. The contradiction is in the 
tangled facts of life, in the unsolved antinomies of everyday 
Christian experience. The verbal incongruity is softened, 
in a way, by the fact that (im iii. 6 and 9, for example, 
as compared with ii. 1) the Greek verbs asserting sinless- 
ness are in the present tense implying continuance, use 
and wont, while those admitting the contingency of sin 
in the believer stand in the aorist as indicating an occur- 
rence or isolated fact—an incident, not a character. But 
the inconsistency of statement is still there, and has its 
counterpart, only too obviously, in the life of the soul and 
the Church. 

The principle, however, is not surrendered because it is 
contradicted by unworthy facts; it is only by the true 
principle that the contradictory can be corrected and 
overcome. The law of Christian holiness is no induction 
from experience ; it is a deduction from the cross and the 
Spirit of Christ. St. John admits, and deals with, the 
abnormal fact of conscious and post-regenerate sin in a 
child of God; he does not for a moment allow it. All sin, 
even the least, is unnatural’'and monstrous in a child of 
God, and must be regarded with a corresponding shame 
and grief; it excites a deadly repugnance in the Holy 
Spirit which he has from God. However grievously prac- 
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tice may belie our moral ideal, that ideal may on no 
consideration be lowered in accommodation to the flesh. 
We dare not put up with the necessity of sin; the instant 
we do so we are lost. Christianity can make no concession 
to, no compromise with, the abominable thing, without stul- 
tifying itself, and denying its sinless, suffering Lord. ‘You 
know that He was manifested, that He might take away 
our sins; and sin in Him there is nore” (iii. 5). Sin is 
that which has no right to be, and Christ’s mission is God’s 
declaration that it shall not be. 

2. We come to the second article of St. John’s creed, 
implicit in the first—his doctrine of the new birth. It is 
the man who “‘is begotten of God”’ that ‘‘sinneth not.” 
Those who “‘ know that they are of God” have learnt the 
secret of holiness, and hold the clue to its hidden paths of 
righteousness and peace. 

Taking human nature as it is, reading human history as 
it was and must have continued to be apart from the 
coming of Christ, the assurance of our text is altogether 
irrational. Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean, 
or make saints out of the men described in Romans i. ? 
“The whole world lieth in the Evil One.” Knowing my- 
self as I do (the avrds éydé of Rom. vii. 25), the resurrection 
of the dead is less incredible than that I should live an 
unsinning life. Hvery one who has measured his own 
moral strength against the law of sin in his members has 
been compelled to groan with Saul of Tarsus, ‘‘ O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me?” But then he 
was able instantly to add, ‘“‘I thank God [it is done], 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! . . . The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’’ We “‘ must,’ as Jesus said, ‘‘ be 
born anew ’’—born over again, from the Divine spring and 
original of our being. When this was said to Nicodemus, 
the master of religious lore and the experienced man of the 
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world, he took it for a useless apophthegm, a figurative 
way of saying that the thing was impossible. You cannot 
recall to its pure fountain the river turbid with the filth of 
a hundred shores; you cannot restore‘the human race to 
its cradle of innocence in Paradise, nor send the grey and 
world-worn man back to his mother’s womb. To declare 
that we ‘‘must be born again’’—that reform, amendment 
is useless, and only regeneration will save—is to bid us 
despair. The astounding message of Jesus was not that 
men must, but that they can be born over again. 

The process is hidden in the workings of God. It is 
mysterious, in the same sense in which all the deepest 
things of life, and the nature of the human spirit, are so. 
Every man is, at the bottom, an enigma to himself; the 
most critical movements of his soul are those he is least 
able to explain. When psychology has taught us every- 
thing, it. has really settled very little. How a man is 
‘born of the Spirit,” “‘ begotten of God,” transformed— 
whether slowly or suddenly—from a doubter into a full 
believer, from a lover of sin into a lover of holiness, from 
a worldling into a conscious child of the Almighty, is an 
inscrutable secret. We shall never construct a perfect 
science of salvation, nor reach the ultimate rationale of a 
man’s conversion to God. But the event itself, and its 
moral and material effects, are plain to observation. Such 
new births of men and of peoples are the master-facts of 
biography and history. ‘‘ The manifestation of the Spirit” 
and His “fruits,” the outcome of the interior, spiritual 
action of Christ upon human society, is visible enough for 
those who care to see. ‘‘ Thou hearest the sound thereof” 
—as you know the wind is astir by the thunder of the 
waves on the beach, by the crashing of the forest trees, 
though you may shield your own face from the blast. In 
those great seasons when the winds of God are blowing, 
only the deaf can doubt that there has come on the human 
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spirit some fresh afflatus, a breath from the eternal shores, 
a throb, a tide, a ‘‘ mighty rushing” in the spiritual atmo- 
sphere, that pulsates from some vast and unseen source. 
At-such times multitudes of men, who lay morally dead as 
the bones in Ezekiel’s valley, stand up a living army of 
the Lord. Whole communities at certain epochs have 
been inspired with a sudden heroism of faith, that shines 
through the records of the past with superhuman light; 
and the secret of their.courage and their victory lay in the 
conviction, ‘“‘ Deus vult,” ‘‘The Lord is on our side.” 
But whence this wind comes or whither it goes, in what 
treasuries it is hidden, how, or where, or upon whom it 
may next descend, “ thou canst not tell.” 

The apostle would have all Christian men cherish habi- 
tually the thought that they ‘‘are of God,’ and live in its 
strength. They must dare to vindicate their celestial birth 
and destiny ; they must learn to believe in the supernatural 
within them, in their own redeemed, Christ-given manhood, 
and to assert its moral rights. The old lofty motto, Noblesse 
oblige, has its fit application here: high birth demands 
high bearing. The son of God, the brother and fellow- 
heir of Jesus Christ, what has he to do with dabbling in 
the mire of sin ?—he “‘ cannot sin, because he is born of 
God”’—what have God’s priests and kings to do with the 
shabby tricks and mean expedients of a mercenary ambi- 
tion, with the compliances and servilities of those who 
crook the knee to the god of this world and wait upon his 
favours? Remember whose sons you are, and by the 
Spirit of the Father that is in you maintain the honour 
of your name and house, amidst a world that lies in the 
Evil One. Such is the application that St. John virtually 
makes of his doctrine concerning the New Birth. 

It is a splendid, but it is an awful thing to say, ‘‘ We 
know that we are of God.’ Itis to be conscious that the 
hand of God has been laid upon us, to have felt the breath 
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of the Eternal pass over our spirit to awaken and trans- 
form. It is to know that there is a power working within 
us each, at the root of our nature, that is infinitely wiser 
and stronger and better than ourselvés;~a Spirit planted in 
our hearts which comes directly from the being and the 
will of the Living God our Father, and links us individually 
to Him. To know this is to hold a distinction immeasur- 
ably above all earthly glory. It is to be charged with a 
principle of righteousness that can dissolve every bond of 
iniquity, that treads down worldly fear and pleasure, and 
makes us, living or dying, more than conquerors. 

3. The third is the fundamental article of St. John’s 
belief; it is the all in all of his life and of his world of 
thought. This last is not, like the other two articles, the 
declaration of a personal experience, but of a grand his- 
torical and cosmic event: ‘‘ We know that the Son of God 
is come!’’ Perfect holiness and conscious sonship to God 
date from the advent of the Son of God, whose “ blood 
cleanses from all sin,’’—‘‘ the Son’’ who ‘‘ makes us free,”’ 
that we may be “ free indeed ’”’ (i. 7; John viil. 36). 

The sum of this Letter, in its practical aim, is “‘ that ye 
sin not’’; the sum of its theology is ‘‘ that Jesus is the Son 
of God” (v. 5). St. John’s Christology and ethics blend in 
the experience that Christians are in Jesus Christ them- 
selves sons of God. Within this circle lies the entire secret 
of the new life and the new world of Christianity. This 
specific faith in the filial Godhead of Jesus is no mere fruit 
of doctrinal reflexion, no late-developed theologumenon 
of some Johannine school; the writer heard the tidings, 
unless his memory deceives him, at his first acquaintance 
with Jesus, from the Baptist, the master of his youth, on 
the banks of the Jordan (John i. 29-34). From that day 
to this he has known, with an ever-growing apprehension 
of the fact, that the Son of God is come, that He has 
arrived and is here in this world of men. 
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He has come to the world and has mixed among men, 
*‘and the world knew Him not, His own received Him 
not”; its “‘princes crucified the Lord of glory” (Jobn 
i. 11; 1 Cor. ii. 8); for all His coming, “the world”’ still 
“lies in the Evil One.” That we, out of all mankind, 
should know it is no merit of ours, but a grace: ‘‘He hath 
given us understanding, that we should know” Him, and 
Godin Him. (Here the verb is yiweoxwpev, not the o/Sapev 
of the three great assertions; for our knowledge of God is 
in the making,—not the ascertainment of a definite fact, 
but the apprehension of an infinite reality). ‘‘ This is the 
only place in which diavova occurs in St. John’s writings ; 
and generally nouns which express intellectual powers are 
rare in them” (Westcott), The phrase has a unique 
significance. The apostle does not write, ‘‘He has given 
' us a heart to love Him’’—that goes without saying—but 
“an understanding to know.” It is a right comprehension 
of the advent that is implied, the power to realize what is 
behind the phenomenal fact, the discernment of the verit- 
able God (roy aAn@ivov) in the Son whom He sent. This 
knowledge of God in Christ is the bed-rock of Christianity. 
St. John’s creed is that of the sound intellect, as well as 
of the simple heart. It claims our intelligence (given for 
this end), our studious and discriminating thought, without 
which it cannot win our deeper homage. St. John has 
done well to tell us that dcavora, no less than mvedua and 
aya, is the gift of Christ (cf iii. 1, 24). His truth calls 
for the service of the understanding, while His love elicits 
and kindles the affections. 

The object of the knowledge which the Son of God 
brings is “‘the True t One,” —i.e. God Himself, the Real, the 


1 Toy d\yOwdy, @ word distinctive of St. John, oceurring nine times in his 
Gospel, thrice in this Epistle, and ten times in the Apocalypse; five times only 
in the rest of the New Testament. It signifies truth of being, verity; while 
@\n eis signifies truth of statement, veracity. 
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Living, in contrast with dead, false ‘“‘idols’’ (cf. 1 Thess. 
i, 10) ; this God Jesus shows to the world. To glorify the 
Father, not Himself, was the end of Christ’s coming, pur- 
sued with unswerving loyalty; the apostle would have 
misinterpreted his Master had he stated things otherwise, 
or given this name of ‘‘ the True,’’ in such a connexion, to 
any other than Him to whom the Son Himself ascribed 
it—‘ the only true God’’ (John xvii. 3). He repeats the 
confession of Jesus for his own last sentence of testimony: 
“This is the true God, and (here, in this knowledge, is) 
eternal life.’”’ This supreme knowledge comes from with- 
out to ourselves; [it is truth disclosed to us, not evolved 
‘within us or reflected from our own ideas. But it does 
not stop there; if we truly apprehend it, then it appre- 
hends us in turn, absorbing us into itself, into Him whom 
it reveals; so that ‘‘ we are in the True One,” since we 
are—and so far as we are—‘‘in His Son Jesus Christ.” 

Dogmatic theology, greedy of proof-texts, has made out 
of the last clause of verse 20 an affirmation, superfluous 
after all that the Apostle has said and foreign to this pas- 
sage, of the proper Deity of Christ. What St. John has 
to do is to seal his Letter with the assurance to his once 
pagan readers that now, beyond doubt, they hold and grasp 
the very God in Christ, and are no longer mocked with 
vain idols and phantoms of blessedness; they are no more, 
asin heathen days, éA7ida wn éxovtTes Kal aOeo dv TO KOTHA 
(Eph. 11. 12). In this faith well may they, as they surely 
can, guard themselves from idols. No other, no slighter 
faith will save pagan or Christian, the plain man or the 
theologian, from the idols of his own imagining. 

They know that the Son of God is come by ‘‘ the witness 
in’ them, “the Spirit He has given”’ (v. 10; iii. 24, etc.), 
by their ‘‘ anointing from the Holy One,” by their own 
changed life and character, by “the true light” that 
“shines”? on all things for them (ii. 5-8, 20; ii. 14, 19; 
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iv. 16 f.). Hehas not come to ‘the world” as to some 
material «éoqos, a mere foothold in space and time; but 
in truth to that temple and inner centre of the world, 
the individual heart. When Christ comes to ‘ dwell in 
the heart by faith,’’ He has come indeed; then at last 
the Son of man has where to lay His head, and to build 
His throne. Those know that He has come who have so 
“received Him,” to whom accordingly He “has given 
right to become children of God, those that believe in His 
name” (John i. 12; Eph. iii. 17, 19). 

The man thus redeemed by the Son of God carries in 
his heart the pledge of his Redeemer’s world-wide victory. 
It is no limited, personal salvation that St. John conceives 
in these large outlines. He has just spoken of ‘‘ the whole 
world”’ (6 xécpos 6Aos, the world as a whole, in its collec- 
tive nature and structure) as ‘‘ lying in the Evil One’’—in 
the domain and under the hand of Satan.' The expression 
recalls the scene of the Third Temptation of our Lord 
(Matt. iv. 8-11; Luke iv. 5-8), when the devil showed to 
Jesus from an exceeding high mountain ‘‘ all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them’’—in the midst of it 
at Rome, the ostensible lord of the nations, Tiberius Ceasar, 
the most Satanic ruler known to history, with his angel’s 
face and fiend’s heart; and the usurper dared to say, 
seeming to say truly, ‘‘ All this is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoeyver I will I give it!” But listen to Jesus and 
He shall speak: ‘All things are delivered unto Me, of My 
Father,” ‘ All authority is given unto Me, in heaven and 
upon earth!” Which, pray, of those two counter-claims 


1 Ey 7. movnpa xelrac: ‘The phrase answers to the civa: év r. dd\ndw@ that 
follows, and to the characteristic Pauline ¢v Xpuo7@. Cf. iii. 24; iv. 15. The 
connexion shows beyond question that 7@ rovnp@ is masculine, and the converse 
of xetoOar ev 7. mov. is given in John xvii. 15, wa rnpjoys éx Tod wovnpod. A close 
parallel to this expression is found in Sophocles, id. Col. 247, év tuw ws beg 
kelwcba TAduoves” (Westcott). 
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is legitimate? which of those rival masters is finally to 
dominate the earth ? 

‘‘The world lieth in the Evil One’’: so it was, beyond 
all question, in the apostle’s day,-under the empire of 
Tiberius, of Nero, of Domitian ; and such is the case to a 
very large extent at this modern date. ‘‘ But (S¢)+ the Son 
of Godis come!” Against all the evils and miseries of the 
time, against the crimes and ruin of the ages, as against our 
personal guilt and impotence, there is that one fact to set; 
and it is sufficient. He has come to “ destroy the works of 
the devil,” to ‘“‘root out every plant which our heavenly 
Father had not planted’”’; and Christ is doing this, through 
the hands of His servants, upon a wider scale and with 
more fruitful and visible results than ever before. He will 
not fail nor be discouraged, until the work of uprooting and 
replanting is complete. “The strong man armed keepeth 
his goods in peace,” till there comes ‘‘ the stronger than 
he”’; then there is a stripping and a spoiling. 

The Son of God has not come into this world to be 
defeated. He did not fare forth upon a generous but 
doubtful adventure, nor sit down to the siege without first 
counting the cost. He has set His imperial foot down 
upon this earth, and He will not draw it back. Its soil has 
been stained and stamped with His blood; the purchase 
mark is ineffaceable. He has lifted up before all the 
nations the banner of His cross, which floats a victorious 
ensign over seas and continents; and to Him shall the 
gathering of the peoples be. 

GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 


1 How is it that the Revisers failed to restore this antithesis? Dr. Westcott, 
of course, notes it, and makes much of it: ‘* The third affirmation is introduced 
by the adversative particle (of. 5¢é). ‘There is—this seems to be the line of 
thought—a startling antithesis in life of good and evil. We have been made 
to feel it in all its intensity, But, at the same time, we can face it in faith.” 
St. John uses 6é but seldom as compared with xa, and never without distinctive 
meaning, 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


ADDITION TO SEcTION XL. 


THROUGH a mistake on my own part, I allowed this section 
to be printed without the improvements which I intended 
to make, thinking it was not to appear till February. The 
insertion of the following sentence at the end of Section 
XXXIX., p. 60, will be enough to make clear my intention. 

In order to test the idea that St. Paul’s expression in 
this Epistle was influenced by the terms of a letter from 
the Galatic Churches, we must suppose for the moment 
that the idea is true: accordingly in Section XL. all that 
can be advanced in its favour is brought together. Thus in 
the succeeding sections the truth or error of the idea will 
be tested more easily. 

Perhaps the fact that the first three and a half chapters 
obviously spring from the report of a delegate, and not from 
a letter of the Galatians, may seem to many to constitute 
a proof that the whole Epistle should be taken in the same 
way; and it must be conceded that nothing in the Epistle 
imperatively demands that such a letter lay before Paul as 
- he wrote. The knowledge which he shows of the Galatian 
desires and aims may quite well have been gained from the 
report of a trusty messenger like Timothy. The strongest 
argument in favour of a letter, and the one which suggested 
the idea to me, is contained in v. 2f. (fully discussed in 
p- 60f.): Paul would hardly urge that they who adopt 
part of the Law are bound to adopt the whole Law, 
except in answer to a plea that they wished to adopt only 
part. . They who are bent on complete acceptance of the 
Law will not be deterred by an argument that if they 
begin they must go through to the end. The confident 
assumption that their aim was limited seems more likely 

VOL. IX, yr 
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to be founded on their own statement than on that of a 
messenger. 


XLI. Sr. Pavy’s Visirs to THE GALATIC CHURCHES. 


Nowhere are the immediate personal relations between 
Paul and the Galatic Christians so minutely described as 
in the verses iv. 12ff. Here, therefore, is the suitable 
place to collect the evidence which the Epistle affords as 
to the previous connexion between them. The following 
points have been generally accepted as naturally following 
from the words used by the Apostle. Itis better to avoid 
disputed points as far as possible; and therefore I would 
concentrate attention chiefly on the facts on which Light- 
foot and Zéckler are agreed; for they may be taken as 
specially good representatives of the general opinion in 
Britain and Germany on the interpretation of all details in 
the text. 

Paul had already visited the Galatic Churches twice, 
and distinguishes between his first and his second visit,? 
iv. 18, ‘‘I preached the Gospel to you the former time” 
(marginal reading of Revised Version). 

It might seem sufficient that Lightfoot and Zockler are 
agreed in this interpretation. But the point is occasionally 
disputed, and Prof. Blass? has recently added his weighty 
authority to the opposite view—viz., that to mportepov here 
merely means ‘‘at a former time.” Lightfoot’s note seems 
to me to show beyond question the fallacy of this view, 
which he carefully considers and dismisses. His argument 
is elucidated and confirmed by the two following con- 
siderations. 

(a) On the opposite side 1 Timothy i. 13 is quoted as 
a case in which Paul uses ro wpotepov in the sense of 

1 On the sense of 76 mpérepor see Ligktfoot’s note. Zéckler assumes the same 


sense without discussion (pp. 69), 113). 
2 Granmatik des N.T. Griech. 
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“formerly.” Lightfoot, however, sees what escapes his 
opponents—that this is not a parallel case. In 1 Timothy 
i. 131 ro mporepoy materially influences the meaning of the 
whole sentence; it means “previously, but not at the 
time in question’’; and the sentence would not be correct 
if To mporepov were omitted. Thus the adverb expresses a 
direct and emphatic contrast between the earlier and the 
later time. 

Now, it is impossible to understand that in Galatians 
iv. 13 76 wporepov indicates such a contrast as in 1 Timothy 
i. 13. It would be absurd to translate ‘‘ You know that it 
was because of bodily disease that I preached the Gospel to 
you at a former, but not at a later, time.’’ This would be 
meaningless, except as distinguishing two visits. 

Suppose now that Prof. Blass is right, and that the verse 
only means, ‘‘ You know that it was because of disease that 
I preached to you at a former time.” The adverb here 
might be omitted, and the meaning would be as perfect and 
complete as it is when the adverb is expressed. Is this 
characteristic of Paul? Is it even permissible? For my 
own part I cannot admit that in this letter a single word is 
used in an otiose and useless way. T'o mporepov must have 
a marked and distinct sense—all the more so because it 
occupies the emphatic position at the end of a clause. 
As Lightfoot says, ‘‘it is difficult to explain the emphasis,” 
except by interpreting “the former of my two visits to 
Galatia.” 

The only objection to this is that it is true Greek; and 
some scholars have made up their mind that Paul and 
Luke were quite unable to distinguish between a compara- 
tive and a superlative. 

1 Wuorov pe tyjoaro, Oéuevos eis deaxovlay, 7d mporepoy bvTa Bacdnuoy : ‘he 
counted me faithful, appointing me to his service, though I had previously been 
a blasphemer.”’ Paul had ceased to be a blasphemer before he was appointed. 


Ii 7d mporepoy were omitted, the meaning would be that he was appointed while 
still a blasphemer. 
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(b) Again, if we take To mpotepov here in the bare sense 
of “formerly,’’ we must infer that Paul had preached the 
Gospel to the Galatic Churches only once. It would be 
absurd in itself, and is wholly irreconcilable with the 
historical narrative in Acts, that Paul should claim to have 
preached twice by reason of bodily illness. Here he dis- 
tinctly refers to one definite occasion, one definite visit, on 
which sickness was the reason why it came about that he 
evangelized.! Therefore, either he had only once before 
‘preached the Gospel”’ to the Galatians,? or he must make 
some distinction between the two visits, and use words 
referring only to one of them; and the distinction can lie 
only in the adverb To mpotepov. Sickness was the cause on 
the former occasion, but not on the second. 

We know from Acts, alike on the North and the South 
Galatian theory, that Paul’s words can only refer to the 
first visit, for his second visit was planned with the firm 
resolve and intention to preach to those Churches. Why 
struggle to avoid the obvious truth, that 1d mporepoy has 
its plain and natural sense of ‘‘the former of two occa- 
sions 2?” 

Assuming, then, that in iv. 13 Paul indicates that he had 
twice visited the Galatic territory, we ask whether any 
further references occur in the Epistle to the two visits and 
to the relations between him and the Galatic Christians on 
each occasion. 

On the first visit the reception given the Apostle and his 
gospel by the Galatians was extraordinarily kind, cordial, 
and even enthusiastic. ‘‘Ye received me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus.” They were hardly satisfied 


1 Notice the aorist ednyyediodunv. 

2 Mr. Vernon Bartlet takes this view, placing the composition of Galatians 
at Antioch in the interval between Paul's return from Pamphylia and his visit 
to Jerusalem in Acts xv. 3 ff. He thus avoids one difficulty; but 7d mpdrepor 
remains idle and unnecessary. According to Zoéckler, the same date was 
advocated by Calvin, and by some German scholars. 
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with treating him as an ordinary human being: they 
regarded him as a special heaven-sent messenger. They 
congratulated themselves on their happy lot in that Paul 
had come among them (iv. 15). 

On the second visit the reception had not been so abso- 
lutely cordial and enthusiastic. Twice in this letter’ he 
refers to the fact that he is now repeating warnings and 
reproofs which he had already given: ‘‘as we said before, 
so say I now again” (i. 9): ‘‘I testify again to every man 
that receiveth circumcision that he is a debtor to do the 
whole Law” (v. 3). These former warnings would not 
have been given unless Paul had felt they were needed. 
Moreover the words of iy. 16, ““Am I become your enemy 
because I tell you the truth?” must refer to free exhorta- 
tion, not unmingled with reproof, during the second visit. 
Paul feels that there has already come into existence a 
feeling amongst the Galatians that he has been holding 
them back from what is best for them; and he regards this 
as due to former plain speaking on his part, which can only 
be the language used by him during the second visit. 

It is, however, also clear that, on the whole, the second 
visit was a successful one. ‘‘ Ye were running well”’ (v. 7), 
proves that; and moreover the Epistle as a whole indubit- 
ably implies (as all interpreters are agreed) that the bad 
news which elicited the letter had come to Paul as a com- 
plete surprise. He left them running, apparently, a good 
race in the proper course; and the first news that he 
received (after a certain interval had elapsed) was that 
disaffection and change were rapidly spreading, and that 
his own Churches were moving rapidly in a retrograde 
direction.” 


1 As Zockler, p. 73, points out. 

2 Lightfoot, p. 25 (who puts Gal. late, and near Rom.) admits (as he was 
bound to do) that Paul at Ephesus was in regular correspondence with the 
Galatic Churches. This would be quite inconsistent with the idea that a schism 
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A certain interval had elapsed between the second visit 
and the Epistle, so that he can contrast their conduct in 
his absence and in his presence.t The length of interval 
needed will be estimated variously “by different persons 
according to their conception of the possible scope of the 
words ‘“‘so quickly” in i. 6.2 There came emissaries 
(doubtless from Jerusalem ultimately) not long after Paul’s 
second visit; and these produced a marked effect, which 
spread rapidly from congregation to congregation. But 
the change began some time before Paul heard of it; and 
he did not learn about it till it was well advanced. 

At the same time, while Paul, during his second visit, 
was speaking very freely on a tendency towards Judaism 
which was already perceptible in the Galatic Churches, he 
also used words or performed acts which were taken by 
some persons as equivalent to an admission (1) that he 
regarded circumcision (implying, of course, observance of 
the Law as a whole) as incumbent either on Christians 
generally, or at least on those who were to attain a 
position of importance and responsibility in the Church; 
(2) that he was only a messenger and subordinate of the 
original and leading apostles in Jerusalem. 

The former of these two misconceptions is clearly re- 
ferred to in v. 11, “If I still preach circumcision, why do 
the Judaistic party persecute me?’’ and it led to the further 
misrepresentation that Paul was insincere in these words 
or acts, and used them only to curry favour with a party 
which was so powerful that he shrank from offending it 
openly (i. 10). See Section VI. p. 17 ff. 

The second misconception obviously underlies the whole 
had begun, and was progressing shortly after he left Galatia, for he would have 
learned what was going on in the churches (see section v. p. 413). 

1“ Doch scheint nach Gal. iv. 18 sett des Apostel’s Abreise aus Galatien immmer- 
hin einige Zeit vergangen zu sein”; Zockler, p. 72 ad fin. 


2 See above, section y. p. 411 f. Lightfoot’s view that the interval is to be 
measured from the first visit seems not justifiable. 
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argument in chapters i. and ii., and has already been 
considered in Section VI. p. 19. 

Probably no one will maintain that these misconceptions 
were caused by Paul’s words and acts during his first visit. 
The Epistle, as a whole, from first to last, bears on its 
face the plain intention to bring back the Galatie Chris- 
tians to their first frame of mind. ‘They began spirit- 
ually, they seek to complete their religious course by 
physical ritual.’’ On this see Section VI. p. 17. 

The historical inferences from the Epistle as to Paul’s 
relations to the Galatic Churches are, then, clear. His 
first visit had been one of unclouded and brilliant success, 
calculated to give extraordinary encouragement to the 
non-Jewish Christians everywhere. A new step had been 
taken, and it was entirely confirmed by the manifest signs 
of God’s favour. God had ‘supplied to them the Spirit; 
He had wrought miracles among them’’; and all this had 
resulted, not from their “‘ performing any part of the 
Jewish ritual,’ but purely from ‘‘the willing hearing 
which comes of faith’! (iii. 2 and 5). That was the 
confirmation which had defended Peter’s action in the 
case of Cornelius: ‘“‘ The Spirit fell on all them which 
heard the word: and the champions of circumcision were 
amazed because that on the Gentiles also was poured out 


_ the gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts x. 44, 45). 


Now at what point in the narrative of Acts does such 
a stage of the great question naturally fall? Here we 
have a Gentile province, in the heart of Asia Minor, 
evangelized; and at once the Divine Spirit, by manifest, 
indubitable, external signs—signs which were clearly 
displayed to the senses of every onlooker—is imparted to 
them and recognised generally as dwelling among them. 
It is obvious that this is the precise stage which was made 


i This is Lightfoot’s rendering. Zockler similarly, “ Aufnahme der evan- 
gelischen Predigt im Glauben.” 
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known by Paul and Barnabas to the Christians of Pheenicia 
and Samaria, when they “ declared the conversion of the 
Gentiles, and caused great joy to all the brethren ™ 
(Acts xy. 3). It was an epoch-making step; and, if this 
step in advance resulted soon afterwards in those Galatic 
Churches retrogressing into Judaism, the blow to Paul’s 
gospel would have been most severe and probably fatal. 
The very importance of the step, the joy that it caused 
to the non-Hebrew Churches, made the possible defection 
of those Galatic Churches a crisis of the gravest character. 
From Acts we see what an epoch-making step was taken 
when the South-Galatian Churches were converted. From 
the Epistle we gather what a serious crisis it was to Paul 
when the Churches of Galatia showed symptoms of schism. — 
Why suppose that the Churches in South Galatia are 
not “Churches of Galatia”? Why try to make an 
artificial separation? It is answered that Paul could not 
call his Churches in South Galatia by the title of the 
“ Churches of Galatia.” Yet it is admitted that only a 
very few years later Peter summed up these Churches in 
South Galatia among his Churches of Galatia. If Peter 
used about 4.p. 641 the Roman system of classifying these 
Pauline Churches according to the Province in which they 
were situated—the invariable method of the Church in 
all later time—why could not Paul classify his own Churches 
in that way about 53-57? Whether is it more likely that 
Paul the Roman would employ the Roman principle from 
the first, or that Peter the Palestinian would substitute 
the Roman principle for Paul’s non-Roman system? But 
this is a digression. 

Now, as to the second visit, we have seen that during it 
there were some signs of trouble: the ideal harmony that 
reigned between Paul and his Galatian converts on the 


Our argument here is directed against scholars who admit that date: for 
my own pari, I think that Peter wrote about 80. 
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first visit was not maintained on the second. At what 
point in the narrative of Acts are the complications of 
that visit most naturally to be placed ? 

The answer cannot be for a moment doubtful. In Acts 
we have a picture of the Church as it passed through the 
stages of this struggle; and the second Galatian visit clearly 
harmonizes with the stage described as resulting from 
the apostolic council. Every feature of the second visit, 
shown in the Epistle, is either expressly attested or natural 
and probable in Paul’s second journey through South 
Galatia (xvi. 1-5). 

1. With the constant stream of communication between 
Syria and the West that poured along the great route, 
it is practically certain that the struggle in Antioch 
would rouse some echo in the South-Galatian Churches. 
There was a considerable Jewish population in that 
country ; it was influential, politically, socially, and, above 
all, as regards religion;* many of the pagans had long 
been to some degree under the influence of Jewish ideas. 
There were Jews in the new Churches, though the mass 
were converted pagans. 

It is natural and probable that some tendency towards 
Judaic ceremonies should exist from beforehand among 
many of the converts: indeed, it was inevitable that this 
should be so. They had of old been influenced by the 
impressive character of the Jewish faith; they heard the 
Gospel first in the synagogue; and Paul’s arguments were 
regularly drawn from the Jewish Prophets and Law. This 
produced a tendency which Paul had to warn them against 
on his second visit; and the man who had just come from 
the conflict in Jerusalem and Antioch would not be slow 
to warn them of the possible dangers of that tendency. 

2. Paul’s words and acts on the second visit had 


1 On this point see my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. xy., The Jews in 
Phrygia. 
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created the impression that he regarded circumcision as 
a duty. Lightfoot fully recognises! that this impression 
was due to Paul’s action at Lystra in his second journey, 
Acts xvi. 2, and that this affords an argument in favour 
of the South-Galatian theory. He circumcised Timothy. 
The act was seized on by his enemies, and was certainly 
open to misconstruction. 

3. His words and acts on that second Galatian visit 
had also been construed as an attempt to please men. 
Such, too, was sure to be the case on his journey in South 
Galatia, Acts xvi. 1-5. It was natural that one who was 
loyally carrying out a compromise and going as far as 
possible in the hope of conciliating the Jews should thus 
be misunderstood. His action to Timothy was easily set 
in that light. The action can be defended; but every one 
must feel that it is one of those acts which need defence, 
not one whose propriety is obvious and indisputable. 

4, His conduct on the second visit further suggested 
that he was merely a messenger and subordinate of the 
apostolic leaders in Jerusalem. Similarly, on his journey 
in South Galatia, he actually appeared as a messenger, 
and ‘‘delivered them the decrees for to keep, which had 
been ordained of the apostles and elders that were at 
Jerusalem’ (Acts xvi. 4): the misinterpretation referred 
to in the Epistle was quite natural as a corollary from 
that action. - 

5. The second visit was successful in its issue: Paul 
seemed to have eradicated the dangerous tendencies. That 
also was the case with the second journey through the 
Churches in South Galatia; ‘‘the Churches were 
strengthened in the Faith” (Acts xvi. 5). The words read 
as if they were an explanatory note on the Epistle to 
the Galatians. And that is the character of the narrative 
of Acts as a whole, when the South-Galatian theory is 


1 See his note on y. 11, p. 206. See also his remarks on p. 29. 
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applied. The facts recorded in the History fit the Epistle: 
the Epistle is elucidated throughout by the History. 

Now, let any one attempt to do this for the North- 
Galatian theory. It is admittedly impossible. The one 
authority does not fit the other. The events and emotions 
recorded in Acts xvi. do not suit the first visit, those 
recorded in Acts xviii. do not suit the second visit, as 
these visits are alluded to in the Epistle. The North- 
Galatian theory ends in that pathetic conclusion, the 
refuge of despair, that the most striking fact about the 
History of Luke is “‘the gaps” init. And the inevitable 
inference from that theory—an inference drawn by all 
its adherents—is that the author of that History, the 
intimate friend and companion of Paul, was not acquainted 
with the Epistles of Paul or the real facts about the 
Galatian Churches. 

He who judges from Acts must expect that the South- 
Galatian Churches would play an important part in the 
struggle for freedom on one side or on the other; and that 
is so as the South-Galatian theorists read the Epistles of 
Paul: 

But on the North-Galatian theory, the Churches whose 
foundation is heralded by Paul to the Phcenician and 
Samarian Christians as so important a step towards free- 
dom disappear at once from history: they play no part 
in subsequent events, except that Paul pays a passing 
Visit to some of them! in (xvi. 1-5): though they lie on 
the main track? of communication by land between East 
and West, yet they participate in no further stage of 
the great struggle: their action is never referred to by 


1 Tt is explicitly maintained by some North-Galatian theorists (and is 
Obviously forced on any who iry to work that theory into a geographical 
possibility) that Paul went north from Iconium, without going westwards as 
far as Pisidian Antioch). 

2 Except Lystra, which was ten or twelve miles off the track in a retired 
glen. 
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Paul either as a pattern or an encouragement to his other 
Churches: his first-born spiritual offspring,! whose birth 
was celebrated by him as an encouragement to distant 
peoples, is never alluded to by him in writing any of 
the letters that have come down to us. The place they 
might be expected to fill is said to be taken by a different 
group of Churches in the northern part of the same 
Province. 

One further inference from the Epistle as to the re- 
lations of Paul and the Galatians remains. It is evident 
(as Zockler, p. 73, rightly points out) that, when Paul was 
writing, the schism was not yet completed. It was only 
in process (i. 6). The whole of Paul’s appeal in the 
Epistle is directed to prevent a process which is going 
on, not to undo what has already been completed. The 
“little leaven is leavening the whole’’; but it may be 
removed in time to prevent the worst and irretrievable 
consequences; especially (as Zéckler emphasizes) the 
Galatians had not yet accepted circumcision. Paul says: 
‘* Tf ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing” 
(v. 2). Contrast this with iv. 10, ‘‘ye are observing days 
and months’’; and it is clear that the latter step has 
been taken, and the Jewish ceremonial is commonly 
observed, but the more serious step has not yet been 
made. 

Is it not clear, then, that Paul’s appeal succeeded? The 
letter fulfilled its purpose of rekindling the old feelings 
of the Galatians. Paul’s confident expectation, v. 10, was 
justified. The letter is, as a whole, the work of one who 
had full confidence in his power over the minds of his 
people, his children. It is not written by one who was 
destined to find that they had passed beyond his influence. 
If Paul had made such a miscalculation of his power with 
these Churches, he would never have achieved his mar- 


1 Compare Gal. iy. 19. 
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vellous success. He knew, as he wrote, that he could 
move at will the Galatian people. 

Acts completes the natural result of the Epistle: soon 
after, the effect was confirmed by Paul’s personal pre- 
sence’ among these Galatians: he went through Galatic 
Lycaonia and Galatic Phrygia in order from first to last, 
‘‘stablishing all the disciples”’ (Acts xviii. 28). 

The great struggle was won; the religion of the first 
Roman province on the. road to the west was determined 
as free and non-Judaistic; and that meant that the religion 
of the Roman Empire was determined. Can we doubt 
that this struggle was critical and decisive? If Paul 
had been vanquished in the first Province that he entered, 
and in the first Churches that he founded, he would have 
been vanquished definitely ; but the first great victory made 
the remaining stages easier. It is obvious that the Church 
in Corinth passed through the same struggle, but that 
it surmounted it far more easily. So with the Churches 
of Asia. They were distinctively free and Pauline in 
character; and it is evident that the Galatic struggle was 
practically conclusive for them. : 

Taken in conjunction with later evidence, we can thus 
make some steps towards a picture of Christian and Jewish- 
Christian history in Asia Minor. But on the North- 
Galatian theory the issue of the Epistle remains as 
obscure as the Churches to which it was addressed. The 
Churches are created to receive the Epistle. After it 
is received they vanish, and leave not a trace behind. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Accompanied, as I believe, by Titus: St. Paul the Trav., p. 285. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND 
HIS CRITICS, 


THe fortunes of Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spirit- 
wal World have been not a little curious. Its brilliance of 
style and suggestiveness of thought were enthusiastically 
appreciated from the first, and as a consequence the book 
passed through numerous editions, and became everywhere - 
the subject of discussion. But the theory which it sought 
to establish has neither been widely accepted nor adequately 
valued. This may be accounted for, in part, by the fact 
that it made its appeal to two different classes of mind— 
the religious and the scientific, neither of which could 
appreciate more than half the book. The typical man of 
science—agnostic, or indifferent on religious questions— 
paid little attention to the theological aspects of the work, 
and contented himself with pointing out that its science, 
if popular, was neither original nor profound—a criticism 
which is true, but, as we shall see, not at all to the point. 
The typical religious critic, on the other hand—well versed 
in literature, perhaps, and an expert in theology—was a 
little chary of adopting wholesale the latest doctrines of 
science, and was incapable of viewing the whole subject 
from that scientific standpoint which is necessary to its full 
appreciation. While loud in his praises of the book, there- 
fore, the critic of this type did not commit himself to the 
acceptance of its thesis any more than did his scientific 
confrere. Drammond, consequently, is now held up to us as 
an ineffectual thinker, asa man who possessed, indeed, great 
spiritual gifts and marvellous powers of exposition, but who 
missed his vocation when he endeavoured to make any 
serious contribution to theological truth. 

The latest writer to insist on this view of Drumioail is 
Prof. George Adam Smith in his recent Life. While full 
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of hearty admiration for his friend's character, he treats 
his claim to have established the main theory of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World in the most cavalier fashion. 
He asserts: ‘‘Drummond’s a priori argument from the 
principle of continuity was a huge petitio principit.” Of a 
contention which lies at the root of the demonstration 
attempted by Drummond the Professor disposes summa- 
rily with the dictum, ‘‘ Emphatically this is not true.” 
** Drummond,” he declares, “‘ has simply begged the ques- 
tion,’’ with more to the same effect. Prof. G. A. Smith’s 
ability as a literary critic is so great that many will give 
to these unsupported statements a weight which in no 
way attaches to them. But surely any one at all imbued 
with the scientific spirit will see that here the Professor has 
passed beyond those wide boundaries within which he is an 
expert, and is laying claim to an authority in another man’s 
sphere to which he has no title. Take this confident 
statement, for example: ‘‘The fact that the forces of 
spirit life are different from those of the physical life 
makes the presupposition very strong that, though the 
Lawgiver be the same, the laws in the two spheres are 
equally different.” In face of the fact that the physical 
and intellectual in man are so closely allied as to be 
interdependent, and fhat the intellectual and spiritual 
faculties are also intimately united, it is surely an extra- 
ordinary assumption to make that while mind and matter 
are governed by one set of laws, spirit is governed by laws 
totally different. What a strange chaos would thus be 
created in human personality! Indeed, as one critic has 
already pointed out, by his insistence on the wide gulf 
which separates the natural and the spiritual, Prof. 
Smith comes perilously near asserting an absolute dualism 
in the universe. Drummond’s theory, so far from being 
obviously untrue, as the Frofessor asserts, seems to many 
minds absolutely self-evident. Nature’s uniformities are so 
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unvarying, her sequences so unbroken, her forces so identi- 
cal amid all diversity of manifestation up to the very limit 
of the seen and temporal, that it is difficult indeed to 
suppose that they do not persist unchanged when they pass 
beyond our sight, No doubt one’s opinion on this subject 
depends, to a large extent, on previous intellectual training. 
A student whose education has been mainly literary will 
tend to take the one view, and he whose education has 
been mainly scientific will almost inevitably take the other. 
But to say of that opinion with which he does not agree, 
‘‘ Emphatically it is not true,’ is very like that begging the 
question of which Prof. Smith accuses Drummond. 

It is not necessary, however, to put either of these 
opinions out of court without investigation. Let it be 
granted that it is equally conceivable, a priori, that the 
spiritual laws are totally unlike the natural laws, or that 
they are parallel to them and operate in a similar manner. 
If the first is true, it will certainly be a misfortune to 
theology ; in that case it is vain to look to nature for any 
confirmation of the truth of revelation, and we must be 
content with such evidence for religious truth as may be 
found in literary criticism of the Scriptures or in the 
testimony of human instinct. If the second theory is true, 
on the other hand, we may expect to find, on examination, 
that revelation and nature bear the same hall-mark, or in 
other words, that the Power that made the world and the 
Spirit that inspired the Scriptures are one and the same. 
We must not allow ourselves to be biassed in the least, how- 
ever, by these considerations. The rival theories. must be 
put to the test of facts, and by the testimony of these alone 
must be accepted or rejected. What evidence, then, can 
be adduced in favour of Prof. Smith’s theory? I know 
of no fact, certainly of no body of facts, alleged in support 
of it. But is there no evidence in support of the second 
theory? One does not require to think to find such 
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evidence, it lies to one’s hand on all sides. I take the first 
commonplace illustration that presents itself. As regards 
the natural and physical man, the following statements 
are indisputable : much depends upon his parentage; if he 
comes of a strong and healthy stock, he will tend to be 
himself strong and healthy: much depends, too, upon his 
environment ; his continuance in health will be promoted 
by good food, suitable clothing, sanitary surroundings, and 
the rest ; and if these bedenied, his health will suffer even 
if originally endowed with a robust constitution: his 
physical aptitude, again, will depend upon his perseverance 
in practising any difficult feat he is desirous of accomplish- 
ing; actions which at first put a great strain upon him will, 
when often repeated, become easy, and at last he will 
perform them quite unconscious of effort, as the accomplished 
pianist dashes off a difficult piece of music. Now when we 
turn to man in his spiritual capacity, do we find that a 
totally different set of laws comes into operation? No, the 
spiritual laws are precisely similar and parallel. Heredity 
will determine the man’s spiritual outfit just as it does his 
physical; environment will nurture or stunt the soul just 
as it will the body; and every one knows that practice 
makes virtue easy just as it makes fingers cunning, so that 
isolated acts oft repeated become habits, and habits long 
persevered in pass into character, which is virtuous or 
sinful impulse acting spontaneously, and unconscious of 
itself. Itis true we are told that to apply the word “law” 
in the ordinary sense to all this is to use language loosely ; 
there is no law, but only observed sequences. But to the 
Christian who believes that God operates always and every- 
where this does not affect the argument: it is enough that 
it can be shown that God’s providence acts in a precisely 
similar and parallel manner in the natural sphere and the 
spiritual, and that is all that Drummond meant when he 
postulated “‘ natural law in the spiritual world.” Now the 
VOL. IX, cS) 
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illustration here used does not stand alone; I have taken it, 
as I have said, almost at random. Examine life at any 
point, and you will find similar correspondences. Assuredly, 
then, this theory is not to be annihilated by any mere ex 
cathedré utterance, such as “Emphatically this is not 
true.” : 

The charge that Drummond’s argument was ‘a huge 
petitio principit” can be refuted without much difficulty. 
His method of investigation was strictly inductive and 
seientific. How did Darwin establish his theory of evolu- 
tion? He was not its absolute originator: his grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin, and others had observed certain facts 
which pointed that way, and these were sufficient to suggest 
the theory as a possible one. Darwin did not, of course, at 
once assume its truth. He used it asa working hypothesis, 
and not till he had patiently examined an enormous mass of 
facts, and found them to-be in harmony with it, did he 
propound his theory to the scientific world. Precisely 
similar was the manner in which Drummond carried out 
his investigation. He was not the absolute originator of 
the truth that spiritual law is similar and parallel to 
natural law ; indications of this truth were abundant before 
his day. In the New Testament itself they are very 
numerous. When Christ said, for example, ‘“‘ Whosoever - 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath,’ who can fail to see that 
He was drawing attention to the fact, that Providence, in the 
enriching or impoverishing of souls, acts by much the same 
methods as in the apportionment of earthly riches? Or 
who can read the Parable of the Sower, and not perceive 
that the spiritual seed is like the natural in its dependence 
upon the quality of the soil into which it falls, in the nature 
of its growth, in the impediments to which it is liable? 


+ Mait. xiii, 12. 
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From the Gospels and Epistles alone, a formidable amount 
of support could be found for Drummond's theory, and this 
evidence could not be dismissed as mere analogy; the 
correspondences are so persistent and minute that no other 
terms but “ parallel and similar”’ will describe them. But 
of course the evidence is not confined to the New 
Testament. There probably has never been a thoughtful 
preacher who has not at some time or other hit upon 
one of those striking resemblances between things spiritual 
and things natural which irresistibly suggest Milton’s 
words : 
What if Earth, 


Be but the shadow of Heav’n, and things therein, 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought ? 


All that Drummond has done is to bring the theory into 
clearer light, and to illustrate it with a number of facts, 
most of them derived from the physical sciences. To 
speak of Drummond’s demonstrations as an “a@ priori 
argument’”’ is therefore unfair. His theory was not the 
arbitrary creation of his own imagination ; it was originally 
suggested by facts, and now stands supported by evidence 
of a very varied and interesting character. Admirers of 
Drummond may justly claim that it holds the field, and 
that the arguments on which it is built have never been 
met or refuted. Before his book can justly be spoken of 
in such terms as Prof. G. A. Smith has used it must be 
shown either that its science is unsound, or that its treat- 
ment of the spiritual facts of our nature is not to be relied 
upon. The charge that the science of the book is not 
original or profound has sometimes been adduced as though 
it discredited the theory. But to advance original scientific 
research was no part of Drummond’s object in writing 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. To illustrate his 
theory and carry conviction to the class of readers for whom 
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he wrote, he needed facts which were well known and 
beyond dispute. It is just the commonplace nature of his 
materials which renders his theory unassailable from the 
scientific side. And from the religious side I do not know 
that his arguments are open to serious challenge. If any 
one thinks they are, let him justify his faith by his works, 
and produce proof; let him begin on the Parable of the 
Sower, and show that our Lord, when he uttered this 
parable, was dealing not with spiritual facts but with 
fanciful analogies; and after that he will need to explain 
away many other passages in the New Testament before he 
arrives at Drummond’s scientific illustrations. So long as 
neither ‘science nor religion can convict Drummond of 
grave inaccuracy in his facts, and so long as no evidence is 
offered in support of the rival theory that the spiritual laws 
are totally different from the physical laws, it is absurd to 
treat Drummond’s work as a thing of no value. Rather 
may we claim that Natural Law in the Spiritual Worldis a 
successful attempt to apply the method of Butler’s Analogy 
to the great body of scientific knowledge which in Butler’s 
day existed only in a rudimentary form; and we may hope 
that it may yet come to be as serviceable to theology in our 
time as was Butler’s great work to the generations which 
immediately succeeded him. 

Drummond’s Ascent of Man has suffered much in the 
same manner and from the same causes as his earlier work. 
It was the late Mrs. Lynn Linton, I think, who derided 
this book as commonplace because a passage could be found 
in Darwin and in Herbert Spencer in which the presence of 
“‘ the struggle for the life of others’ was vaguely recognised 
as a factor in evolution. The absurdity of this criticism 
must be recognised by every fair-minded student. Drum- 
mond certainly never laid claim to absolute originality—if 
indeed absolute originality can be said to exist in our world 
at all. But of what use were those two obscure passages in 


a 
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Darwin and Spencer to the Christian Church? What is 
undoubted is that in the evolutionary theory as originally 
enunciated the struggle for the survival of the fittest 
dwarfed all other conceptions. It loomed large not only in 
scientific works but in magazines, reviews, and religious ad- 
dresses ; few quotations had become more trite in sermons 
than 


Nature red in tooth and claw with ravine. 


Unquestionably this doctrine as it stood alone had a 
tendency to obscure the truth that God is love, and con- 
stituted a very serious difficulty to many thoughtful 
minds. The service which Prof. Drummond rendered the 
Christian Church when he gave its proper prominence to 
the vicarious principle in nature, to the “struggle for the 
life of others,” can hardly be overrated; he wove, as it 
were, a silver strand into the dark web of fate; he helped 
us to see in the blackest shadow a proof that somewhere 
the light is shining. I am convinced that should the 
Church lightly discard the two great truths which Drum- 
mond offers her in these books, she will have thrown away 
weapons which will become every day more necessary to 
her as the teachings of science spread and are adopted as 
the common faith of mankind. : 

Aneus M. Mackay. 
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CHUZA. 


THE inevitable separation of studies in these days of 
specialization carries with it the danger that important 
contributions to knowledge may be overlooked by the 
student whose work touches, without covering, many fields 
of enquiry. The textual critic of the New Testament has 
been stimulated lately by Prof. Blass. The Orientalist has 
been cheered by Mr. Stanley Cook’s Glossary of Aramaic 
Inseriptions.1. But few, too few, textual critics are in any 
sense Orientalists, and there is a danger that evidence 
derived from Semitic epigraphy may be neglected by those 
who approach Biblical questions from the side of classical 
scholarship. 

IT-am not going to attempt a review of Mr. Cook’s 
admirable and useful compilation. It does not profess to 
give original results, but it gathers together, with full refer- 
ences, the work of many scholars on Aramaic inscriptions 
of every kind. A glance down the glossary shows at once 
which Aramaic proper names that occur in the Bible have 
hitherto been found on contemporary monuments. We 
find, amongst others, Gashmu—Giishému “the Arabian ” 
(Neh. vi. 6), Aretas—Héritha (2 Cor. xi. 32), Malechus— 
Malichu (John xviii. 10),? and Chuza. 

Chuza brings us to Prof. Blass, who has lately brought 
forward a theory about this name in his interesting and 
deservedly popular book on the Philology of the Gospels. 
He says (Eng. trans., p. 152) : 


There is a. personage mentioned by Luke, who may be unknown to 
some of my readers, a man by. name Chuzas, steward to Herod; the 
Tetrarch, and husband to Joanna, who was one of the women accom- 
panying Christ (see Luke viii. 5). The name, of course an Aramaic 


1 Cambridge, 1898. 
2 Cook, p. 73, six lines from bottom, for vol. 7, read vol. 6. 
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one, does not occur anywhere else. Now, if we scrutinize our Latin 
witnesses very carefully, we find in J (an old Latin version of the 
seventh century, existing in Breslau and published by Prof. Haase) 
instead of Chuzce, Oydie. This is a very ancient Greek name; there 
was one Cydias a lyric poet, and another an Attic orator, mentioned by 
Aristotle, and another a painter from the island of Cythnus, and so on. 
How does the Latin copyist come by that name? By chance? Im- 
possible. By correction? Still more impossible. I say he came by 
it in the simplest way in the world, by tradition, which goes back to 
Luke himself. That man had two names, one Aramaic and one Greek, 
of somewhat similar sound,which he had adopted as more convenient 
for the cultivated and educated circle in which he lived: just as other 
Jews, as early as in the time of the Maccabees, transformed their name 
of Jesus into Jason, and as modern German Jews called Aaron prefer 
to call themselyes Arthur. Luke must originally have written: “ Of 
Chuza, who was also called Cydias”; but, when copying first for 
readers in Syria and Palestine, he left out the Greek name, and, when 
copying again for Roman readers, he left out the Aramaic one. There 
cannot be a more simple solution of a puzzling problem, which, if you 
attempt in any other way, you will find insoluble. 


Elsewhere (p. 243) Prof. Blass tells us that ‘if you are 
to suspend a hundredweight, you must take a rope and not 
a thread.” But what sort of a rope is 1? It is a seventh- 
century MS&., giving the Vulgate text in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, a mixed text in St. John, while in St. Luke it 
presents a fairly pure ‘‘ Kuropean”’ text of the Old Latin. 
But it very rarely gives us a valuable reading unsupported 
by other Latin evidence, being in this respect quite unlike 
k or e, or the quotations of St. Cyprian. It would be 
extraordinary if 7 should have preserved the name Cydias 
uncorrupted, when every other authority has adopted the 
peculiar and unfamiliar Chuza.1 The other “singular” 
readings of 7 hardly inspire confidence: few, I suppose, 
will care to follow its scribe in making the Nativity take 
place at Bethel instead of at Bethlehem (Luke ii. 4, 15). 


1 The spellings of this name in our Latin MSS. are very varied: we have, 
for instance (the word being in the genitive case), ‘‘cusae”’ e, “chuse” a, 
“chuzae”’ b, c, g, while most codices of the Vulgate have ‘‘ chuza.” 
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Prof. Blass appears to hold that a scribe’s error or 
thoughtless emendation of a Semitic name could not pro- 
duce a striking or plausible result..-But he has overlooked 
the most remarkable-case of all. In- Mark xv. 35 &, by 
far the best MS. of the Old Latin, has Helion wocat instead 
of Heliam (or Helian) uocat. If we were to adopt Prof. 
Blass’s methods here, they might take us very far indeed. 
Are we to suppose that the exclamation of Christ gave 
rise to two misunderstandings, one Aramaic and one 
Greek, of somewhat similar sound, so that the Jews 
thought He called for Elijah, while the Gentiles understood 
it as an appeal to Phoebus, whose rays-had been so mourn- 
fully withdrawn? Are we to go on to declare that Luke 
(in translating St. Mark’s Gospel, as Prof. Blass says he 
did) must originally have written both misunderstandings, 
but when copying first for readers in Syria and Palestine 
he left out the Greek name, and when copying again for 
Roman readers he left out the Aramaic one? 

_ It is ill jesting with a sacred subject, but it is difficult 
to treat some of Prof. Blass’s arguments seriously, and 
the success—the otherwise deserved success—of his book 
makes some note of caution necessary. Every one must 
feel that the variation between helian and helion in Mark 
xv. 35 rests only upon a scribe’s error, though it is just 
conceivable that the confusion originated in Greek—.e. 
between “Hdéav and “Hywv.t But Cydie@ and Cuze (or 
Chuze) in Luke viii. 3 are scarcely more unlike, paleo- 
graphically, than Helion and Helian. ‘‘C” and “Ch” 
are practically interchangeable in Latin MSS. of the Gos- 
pels; in fact, the only other proper name in St. Luke that 
- 1 Of. Mark ix. 49 in k. While speaking of k (the Bobbio Gospels) I must 
take the opportunity of protesting against Prof. Blass’s remarkable statement 
(p. 81), that B and & are much nearer together in Matthew than in Mark, A 
glance at the tables of readings which Dr. Sanday has collected at the end of 


his edition of k (O. Latin Bible Texts, ii.) is enough to show that this is not the 
case, Z 
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begins with y, viz. “‘ Corazain’’ (Luke x. 3), is so spelt in J, 
with ‘‘c” not ch.” On the other hand, ‘‘ Cydias” in 
Greek is spelt Kv3ias, and « and y are not generally con- 
founded. Then, again, “u” and “y”’ not unfrequently 
interchange: & has “ Zabulon” for Za8ovdkwv in Matthew 
iv. 15, but in verse 13 it has “ Zabylon.” Finally “‘ di”’ 
is a well-recognised equivalent for ‘‘z’”’; I need here only 
refer to Roénsch, Collectanea, p. 21, who cites baptidiator, 
tudaeidiare, exorcidiare. 

But some of my readers may feel that there still remains 
the difficulty that ‘‘the name ([Chuza], of course an 
Aramaic one, does not occur anywhere else.’’ Here comes 
in the evidence to which attention is called by Mr. Cook’s 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions. Who was the Chuza 
whose name is actually found? The answer is, that Chuza 
was the father of a man called Hayyan, whose descendants 
erected the largest and finest of the great rock-cut tombs 
at El-Hegr in Arabia. These people, though they moved 
in a circle sufficiently “‘ cultivated and elevated ”’ to possess 
a magnificent family mausoleum in the Grecian style, as 
fine as the well-known rock tombs of Petra, were not 
ashamed of their grandfather’s name, and their inscription 
runs— 
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“ To Hayydn, son of Kiza, his posterity (have erected 
yy 1 y 
this tomb).”’ 


Here “‘ Chuza’”’ is quite correctly spelt, just as the name 
is written in Luke viii. 3 in all the Syriac versions. We 
do not know the exact date of the inscription, but we shall 
not be very far wrong in placing it in the first century 
A.D. or B.C. 


} El-Hegr is the modern Madain Silih on the Pilgrim Route, rather more 
than half way from Akaba to Medina. 
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My readers will, no doubt, have guessed the final step 
to which all the evidence points. Chuza is a real name, 
but it is not found again in Greek, because it is not a 
Jew’s name but a Nabatean’s. “There is no evidence that 
Chuza was a Jew, whatever his wife may have been, and 
a ‘‘steward”’ to the Herodian family may very well have 
been of foreign origin, like the Herods themselves. If 
Chuza was of a Nabatean family, that would explain his 
having a Nabatean name, which we should no more expect 
to find again in Greek literature than ‘Auida, or Ma‘na, or 
Gusham. 

But though all this serves to illustrate St. Luke, and to 
confirm the historical probability of the existence of Chuza, 
we must avoid suspending our hundredweights by a thread. 
My object is simply to point out that the name Chuza has 
actually been found, independently of Luke vii. 3; and 
that it is unnecessary to postulate two separate editions of 
the Gospel, issued by the evangelist himself, in order to 
explain the irregular spellings in which this name oecurs 
in Latin MSS. 

F. C. BuRKITT. 
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Tue perusal of Prof. Ramsay’s scholarly monograph, ‘‘ Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem?” will doubtless suggest to 
many readers, as it has suggested to the present writer, 
the interesting task of reviewing the details recorded in the 
Gospels of the birth of our Lord. Apart from the main 
thesis of his book—the ‘historic credibility of St. Luke— 
Prof. Ramsay’s pages are so illuminative, so quickening 
in their stimulus, that it is scarcely possible for any one 
to rise from such a study without feeling that the story of 
the Nativity has been brought before him with more vivid 
actuality and clearness than it had ever been before. In 
spite of all that has been acquired by recent research and 
criticism, an atmosphere of vagueness and indecision rests 
on the opening chapter of the popular Lives of Christ. In 
the present state of controversy this is perhaps inevitable ; 
indeed, it may be that human scholarship may never 
succeed in filling in with certitude the lacunze which baffle 
industry and ingenuity in the ancient documents that have 
come down to us. 

There are few things more strange and perplexing than 
these lacune. At the close of his sketch of the labours 
and crucifixion of Christ, Graetz stands at a loss before the 
remarkable fact ‘‘ that events fraught with so vast an im- 
port should have created so little effect at the time of their 
occurrence at Jerusalem, that the Judean historians, Justus 
of Tiberias and Josephus, who related to the very smallest 
minutize everything which took place under Pilate, never 
mentioned the life and death of Jesus.’ But how much 
stranger, in our way of thinking, are those silences in the 
Gospel narratives regarding details, the remembrance of 
which, one cannot but believe, ought to have been as pre- 
cious to the first Christians as the recovery of them would 
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now be to ourselves. When they see fit, the Evangelists 
can particularize with a significant minuteness—witness the 
‘‘much grass” and the “green grass” which incidentally 
mark a season of the year, and help: to throw light on a 
chronological problem—yet they omit from their story 
those two dates to which in every human life the heart of 
the bereaved survivor clings with tender remembrance. 
They tell us neither the year nor the day on which our 
Lord was born; they tell us neither the year nor the day of 
His Passion on the tree. No phrase slips from their pens 
to portray His earthly aspect to us: we cannot say whether 
He was ‘‘ fairer than the children of men,” or whether He 
had ‘‘no form nor comeliness—no beauty that we should 
desire Him.’’. Whether in an age when portraiture was a 
familiar art any attempt was made by a devoted follower 
to secure a memorial of His lineaments, we can only con- 
jecture; but if at any time a likeness of His humanity 
existed, painted on face-cloths for the dead, inscribed on 
glass or precious stone, pictured in mosaic, it has been: lost 
to the world. When we reflect, too, how easy and natural 
it was among an unchanging Oriental people with long 
memories to preserve the tradition of the ‘ holy places,” 
how can we account for the uncertainty which renders the 
identification of so many places associated with His pre- 
sence, His miracles, His death, little better than conjec- 
tural? The Jerusalem of the days of Pilate may lie deeper 
beneath the wreck of war than the London of the Roman 
occupation, but fire and sword are not a sufficient explana- 
tion of even that portion of the problem. 

It is all so strange, so alien to our natural feelings, so 
unlike what we imagine would have been the case with us, 
that we are bewildered till the question slowly shapes itself 
in our consciousness: What has been withheld from our 
knowledge is unnecessary ; what if a Divine purpose was at 
work in the minds and hearts of the early believers, when 
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so much was allowed to lapse into oblivion and doubt? 
What if a wise Providence, conscious of the fetishism, the 
materialistic grossness, the superstition inherent in human 
nature, diverted attention from the natural and mortal 
details of the Saviour’s life on earth, that men might the 
more easily fix their faith and hope on the risen and living 
Christ? All these silences and obliterations of memory 
seem to find their explanation in the words of St. Paul, 
whatever may have been the precise meaning he himself 
attached to them: ‘“‘Hyven though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know Him go no more.” 

Turning to the story of Bethlehem, it seems possible, 
without presumption, to recognise some symptoms of the 
operation of that Divine purpose in the remarkable diversity 
of opinion as to the date of our Saviour’s Nativity. Far 
away back in the past the early Eastern Church founded a 
ereat feast equivalent to our Christmas; but it was a purely 
spiritual commemoration, and all considerations of historic 
literalness had been set aside. It was the festival of the 
Epiphany, and the date was the 6th of January. How 
completely it was raised above all reminiscences of the 
natural and earthly existence of our Lord is proved by the 
fact that it was the memorial not of a single, but of a four- 
fold Manifestation. In this one feast were included the 
Nativity, 7.c. the epiphany of Christ in the semblance of 
mortal flesh ; the appearance of His star or His manifesta- 
tion to the Gentiles; His epiphany as the beloved Son in 
the baptism in Jordan; and the unveiling of His divinity 
as Lord of the elements when He changed water into wine 
at the marriage feast at Cana. 

In the Western Church the observance of Christmas. Day 
on the 25th of December has been traced as far back as the 
fourth century. . That it was fixed at that time of the year 
with a view to counteract the unspeakable orgies of the 
ancient Roman Saturnalia has been somewhat_ short- 
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sightedly cast in the teeth of the Church of Rome; for be 
the results of controversy what they may on this special 
point, this at least is certain, that the selection of that date 
as the date of the Nativity of the Divine Babe ‘‘in the 
winter wild’’ has done more to Christianize the Western 
and Northern world than any one act in the history of 
Kcclesiasticism. Try to conceive what the world has owed 
during fifteen centuries to that vision of Bethlehem; pic- 
ture the pity of heart that has been awakened, the benevo- 
lence that has spent itself in practical charity, the feuds 
that have been assuaged, the estrangements that have been 
set right by the influence of the ‘ blessed time,”’ the suffer- 
ing and destitution that have been solaced and relieved, the 
spiritual lukewarmness that has been touched with coals 
from the altar; and try to conceive what our Northern 
winter would have been had the Festival of the Crib been 
assigned to a season of sunshine and flowers. It would 
now be impossible for us to realize that Christ was born 
in any month but one associated with snow lying deep, 
and bitter winds, and holly whitened with frost, and the 
cold straw of the manger warmed with the vaporous breath 
of gentle animals. Our good-will and warmth of feeling 
at Christmastide may be in some measure stimulated by 
physical cold and a sympathetic imagination, but these too 
may be numbered among the many ways in which God 
fulfils Himself. 

Strangely enough the Nativity has been assigned to eight 
out of the twelve months of the year—December 25, Febru- 
ary 1, April 5, 21, and 22, May 20, August 1, and more 
vaguely to September and October. Most of the popular 
modern writers appear to have adopted the 25th December, 
but in the presence of Prof. Ramsay’s argument it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that our Lord was born in one 
of the months of the Jewish summer. For consider the fact 
that it was in obedience to the edict directing the Jews to 
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enrol themselves, ‘‘ every one in his own city,” that Joseph 
and Mary undertook the journey from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem. These tribal gatherings for enumeration must have 
necessitated very careful arrangements, so that the popula- 
tion might be spared as much hardship and inconvenience 
as possible, and that agricultural work should not be inter- 
fered with. On the one hand, the dangers and delays of 
winter travelling would imperil the success of the census ; 
on the other, reaping and harvesting would occupy the 
favourable portion of the year from April to July. Prof. 
Ramsay accordingly concludes that, if due weight be 
given to these considerations, ‘‘ we may say with consider- 
able confidence that August to October is the period within 
which the numbering would be fixed.” 

Without referring to another argument derived from the 
incidence of the “ priestly periods,’’ which suggests the 1st 
August as the probable day and month of the enrolment, it 
is interesting to note that the one clue to the season of the 
year indicated by St. Luke is in complete accordance with 

‘this August-October period: ‘‘ And there were in the same 

country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night.” The flocks are sent out after the 
Passover, and brought in about October; in other words, 
this night-pasturing belongs to the hot season, when the 
sheep are indisposed to feed by day. It has indeed been 
objected that it is not certain that all sheep were brought 
under cover at night during the winter, and that these 
Bethlehem flocks were probably destined for Temple sacri- 
fices, and may have lain out all the year round, seeing that 
they are mentioned as being in the fields in February, when 
the average rainfall is nearly at its heaviest. As, however, 
there’ does not appear to be any evidence that they did 
actually lie out in December, the presence of the shepherds 
“in the field’? may fairly be regarded as confirming the 
period indicated as most suitable for the taking of the 
census. 
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But how if there were no such census—if St. Luke in 
an uninspired moment had set down a statement which 
may be described, and indeed has been described, as a com- 
plication of blunders in the first important episode in his 
record? 


Now it came to pass in those days, there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus that all the world should be enrolled. This was the 
first enrolment, made when Quirinius was governor of Syria. 


What evidence is there that Caesar Augustus issued a 
decree for a census of “all the world’? ? Hven had such a 
census been decreed, how could it have extended to Pales- 
tine, which was not a portion of the Roman Empire? The 
first and only census and valuation of Palestine made by 
the Romans was carried out about A.D. 6-7, and is recorded 
by Josephus. Obviously St. Luke transferred this census, 
with the officer Quirinius who directed it, to a period from 
nine to twelve years earlier than its true date. What value, 
therefore, can we be expected to attach to the testimony of 
a historian who “imagined that Christ was born ‘in the 
days of Herod the king’ during a census held about ten or 
eleven years after the death of Herod?” 

These are the chief questions and assertions to which 
Prof. Ramsay’s monograph offers an answer so clear and 
so cogent that, if it does not establish St. Luke’s his- 
toric credibility to demonstration, it establishes at least the 
presumption that in important statements he is accurate, 
and that we have as sound reason for counting on his trust- 
worthiness as on that of any other great historian whose 
statements may occasionally stand beyond verification. It 
is impossible in this place to indicate the range of Prof. 
Ramsay’s contention, the force of which lies in the massing 
of details. The recent discovery of census papers in Heypt 
gives countenance to the declaration that» Augustus was 
engaged in an enrolment of the empire. The peculiar form 
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of tribal registration in Palestine is explained by the peculiar 
relationship of Herod and the kingdom to Augustus and the 
empire. That Quirinius held the hegemonia of Syria at the 
time specified is shown to be perfectly credible. I pass 
lightly from these matters, to which justice can be done 
solely by reading the book itself, and turn to the interesting 
point of the year to which the Nativity is assigned. 

From a laborious examination of all the available historic 
evidence outside St. Luke, it is shown that the late summer 
of 7 or 6 B.c. are the*only periods left available for this 
census. ‘‘ Luke, however, gives additional information 
about the Saviour’s life, which affords reasonable confidence 
that 6 B.c. was the year of Christ’s birth.” Here, too, the 
reader must refer to Prof. Ramsay for the series of inge- 
nious calculations which justify his conclusion. 

If we should find here sufficient proof to warrant us in 
regarding the date of the Nativity as falling somewhere 
between August and October in the year 6 B.c., shall we 
suffer any loss in natural sentiment or in spiritual devotion ? 
There seems to be little reason to suppose so. The ancient 
Epiphany of the Hastern Church was, as has been pointed 
out, a commemoration freed from associations of historicity 
and literal anniversary. With ourselves the solemnity of 
the Crucifixion and the Christian joy of the Resurrection 
suffer no detriment or disparagement from the movable 
character of their observance. 

Much has been written about the Star in the Hast and 
the adoration of the Magi; but these incidents, which are so 
closely associated with the birth at Bethlehem, do not seem 
to me to:have been regarded by the ordinary layman, or 
indeed by many of the clergy, with that attention which 
one would naturally expect to find bestowed on them. To 
judge from the beautiful representations of artists and poets, 
one would suppose that comparatively few Christians had 
read the texts of St. Matthew and St. Luke with the intelli- 

VoL. IX. g 
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gence, the realistic imagination which they deserve. In 
how many of the pictures of famous artists do we not find 
the Magi—those mysterious regal strangers from the Hast— 
offering their costly gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh 
to the radiant Babe~cradled in the manger? Turn to the 
poets, and over and over again the lowly cattle-shed is the 
scene of the worship of the far-travelled, star-led wanderers. 
In Longfellow’s poem they ride in through the gate and 
guard, and find nowhere any light save in the stable of 
the inn: 

And cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 
The little Child in the manger lay; 


The Child that would be King one day 
Of a kingdom not human but divine. 


Mrs. Browning describes the same scene, with the horned 
faces of the dumb kine turned ‘‘towards the newly born.” 
Even Archbishop Trench speaks of these strange pilgrims 
as possible representations of Israel’s scattered race sent 
to claim their part and right ‘‘in the Child new-born to- 
night.” Yet ifthe record of St. Luke be read with that of 
St. Matthew, it is quite obvious that a seclusion of forty 
days—the term of Mary’s ‘purification according to the law 
of Moses’’—and the presentation of the Child in the Temple 
at Jerusalem must have preceded the visit of the Wise 
Kings, for was not their visit instantly followed by the flight 
into Egypt? It is true that in the cavern beneath the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem one is shown the place 
where the Magi knelt and paid their homage; but is it con- 
ceivable that those forty days of purification were spent in 
the rude shelter to which Mary was driven by the over- 
crowding of the inn? ‘The travellers of the tribe of David 
who had come up for the census must have long since 
returned home, and it is a reasonable conjecture that in the 
city of David there were tribeswomen who were hospitable 
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enough to welcome the young mother and her Babe under 
their roof. When the Magi came, they found the Child and 
Mary, not in the stable, or cave, or the ‘‘ strawy tent”’ of 
the poet, but in “the house.’’ The phrasing in the first 
verse of the second chapter of St. Matthew does not in any 
way signify that the visit of the Magi was closely connected 
with the Nativity. The words ‘‘Now when Jesus was 
born” are more literally rendered, ‘‘ Jesus having been 
born’’; and it is worth noticing that while it was a brephos, 
a new-born babe, whom the shepherds found in the manger, 
it was a paidion, a little child, who was presented in the 
Temple nearly six weeks later, and a paidion to whom the 
Wise Men offered their homage. 

To how many myriads of children has the mysterious 
apparition of those Kings of the East and their guiding 
star been a marvel and a delight! Yet I wonder for how 
many of us was any attempt made to realize any of the in- 
eidents of their story. Pictures and poems had taught us 
that there were three of them, but no one ever told us 
that no number is stated, and no kingship is mentioned 
in the text. We could not discover anything about their 
personality, though we fancied them stately and _ grey- 
bearded. No one ever described to us their journey from 
the unknown region towards the dawn whence they had 
come. Our attention was not even directed to what they 
told Herod. 


Herod privily called the wise men, and learned of them carefully 
what time the star appeared . . . 

Then Herod . . . sent forth and slew all the male children that 
were in Bethlehem and in all the borders thereof, from two years and 
under, according to the time which he had carefully learned of the 
wise men. d 


They had seen His star then, not ‘in the Hast,” but 
“in its rising,’ + a year and more® before their arrival. 


1 The Hxpositor’s Greek Testament. Matt. ii. 2n. 
2 « According to the time learned of the wise men” may not imply that the 
star appeared two full years before ; but see later. 
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How did it happen that they had set out so late, or taken 
so long a time on their journey? We never had occasion 
to perplex our elders by asking the question—a question 
which indeed no one can answer, though it seems interest- 
ing to point out that, if the Magi came from a great 
distance, six months, a year, or even eighteen months, 
may have been by no means an excessive length of time 
for the preparations for their journey and the journey 
itself. 

Expedited by the power of Artaxerxes, Ezra took four 
full months to go from Babylon to Jerusalem. Are the 
Magi likely to have had similar facilities? They would, no 
doubt, have travelled more rapidly than the funeral car 
of Alexander, with its ornaments of massive gold, which 
it took eighty-four mules more than a year to draw from 
Babylon to Syria; but that slow procession nevertheless 
suggests the possibilities of the weary progress and the 
many delays incidental to ancient travelling in the Hast. 
Unfortunately Josephus has given no particulars of the 
journey of Queen Helen of Adiabene, on the banks of the 
Tigris, to Jerusalem fourteen years after the Crucifixion ; 
but the journey is spoken of as a serious undertaking, which 
required ‘‘ vast preparations,’ and her son escorted her “a 
great way.’’ ‘Towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
when the Persian Khan Arghun sent to China for a wife, 
the small fleet which conveyed the Princess Kukachin took 
twenty-one months to reach Ormuz. The Khan had died 
in the meantime—so had 600 of the mariners—but the 
lady continued her journey, and married his successor. At 
the speediest it is improbable that the Magi exceeded the 
ordinary caravan rate—from twelve to sixteen miles a day. 
Could we but divine their starting-point, we might trace 
their probable route along the immemorial trade roads.; 
but though that is impossible, sufficient has been said to 
throw some explanatory light on the long interval between 
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the “uprising” of the sacred star in the East and their 
appearance in Jerusalem. 

Regarding the character of that marvellous star specu- 
lation has exhausted itself in fruitless conjecture. The 
guiding light may have been a miraculous phenomenon, a 
rare planetary conjunction, one of those amazing conflagra- 
tions called ‘“‘new stars”’; all we are told is that they 
saw it in its rising, that it went before them, that it 
stood over the spot where the young child was, and 
that a period of little less than two years had elapsed 
between their first sight of the star, and the hour in which 
they “rejoiced with great joy.” 

Now if our Lord was born between August and October 
in the year 6 B.c., the star of the Magi must have been 
visible in the previous year, 7 B.c. And here we are 
met by a remarkable astronomical coincidence, which, if 
it cannot furnish a solid basis for a chronological argument, 
is at least supremely interesting. In May, October, and 
December of B.c. 7 there was a conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation of Pisces, and 
a medieval Jew has put on record the tradition (which 
may have been derived from the star-lore of the Chaldeans)' 
that the conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is 
a sign of the coming of the Messiah. These conjunctions 
were followed in March B.c. 6 by a conjunction of Jupiter, 
Saturn and Mavs, which must have presented a singularly 
brilliant and beautiful appearance in the crystalline air of 
Tiastern skies, and which could not have failed to excite 
the imaginations of seers who attributed the destinies of 
men and nations to the “shining rulers” of the night. 

If we understand the word ‘‘star” to mean a single 
luminary, these coincidences lose something of their im- 
pressiveness; but, even so, Kepler has left us a curious 


1 Dictionary of the Bible: Chronology of the New Testament, C. H, Turner. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
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conjecture which carries with it the authority of his repu- 
tation. Just as the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
1604 culminated in the conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars in 1605, and was associated withthe sudden appear- 
ance of a new star, so, he surmised, the exactly similar 
conjunctions in the years 7 and 6 B.c. were associated with 
the phenomenon of a new star, and this new star was the 
celestial light which guided the Magi from the Kast. 
The new star that appeared in October, 1604, and faded 
away till it vanished in January, 1606, was of singular 
splendour. At its period of maximum brilliancy it out- 
shone the glory of Jupiter, and ‘‘ sparkled with the colours 
of the rainbow, like a many-faceted diamond.” If one may 
venture to speak with some of the confidence of ignorance, 
it seems so little probable that there should be any con- 
nection between a conjunction of planets and the appearance 
of a nova, that one is slow to adopt the suggestion that, 
because a new star accompanied the conjunctions of 1604 
and 1605, therefore a new star. accompanied those of the 
years 7and 6 B.c. Indeed, one might risk the audacity of 
hinting that, if a new star emphasized the brilliant con- 
junctions of 1604-5, it is more in keeping with the law of 
chances that a new star did not emphasize those of 7-6 B.c. 
Apart, however, from this speculation, and apart from the 
question whether the word “‘star’’ may be legitimately 
taken to mean a constellation or a grouping of planets, the 
coincidence of these conjunctions with the actual time of 
Christ’s birth is a matter of deep interest. 

And as to the flight into Egypt—does any one, in telling 
or reading the story, trouble himself to trace on the map 
the route taken, probably through the hills to Hebron, and 
thence perchance westward to the coast and the Gaza 
road ? 

At this point, again, one is struck at the way in which ~ 
historical data appear to confirm the assignment of the 
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Nativity to the period August—October of the year 6 B.c. 
It may be taken as practically certain that Herod died 
about March, b.c. 4. Between the date of his death and 
that of the Nativity allowance must be made for the age 
limit fixed for the massacre of the Innocents, and for the 
sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt. If the year 5 be 
tentatively allotted to the sojourn, and the last days of the 
year 6 to the flight, we have the years 6 and 7 as the two 
years in the course of which the Innocents were born. 
Again, supposing the Magi to have reached Jerusalem 
after the presentation in the Temple—say about November, 
B.c. 6!'—and to have reported to Herod that the sign of 
the Messiah first appeared in the heavens in the May of 
the preceding year (7 B.c.); and supposing the savage king 
to have determined to make security doubly sure by putting 
the age limit of the massacre some months on the safe 
side—then here once more we should have the same ap- 


proximate arrangement of dates and events. 


Happily we do not need to attach any importance to 
these curiously interesting conjectures and calculations. 
In the vision of faith they count for nothing. It matters 
not whether Christ was born in December or an earlier 
month, in this year or in that. Still they do appeal to the 
realistic imagination in us all; and if they help to bring 
home to us more vividly the ever-beautiful and touching 
story of the birth of the Saviour of the world, the time 
spent on them has been well and wisely used. 

WILLIAM CANTON. 


1 One is strongly tempted to ask whether, in fixing the 6th January for the 
feast of the Epiphany, the early Hastern Church did not adopt the traditional, 
or perhaps even the actual, date of the visit of the Magi. We have seen that at 
least forty days must have elapsed between the Nativity and their arrival, but 
a much longer time may have intervened. The 6th January, as the date of 
their arrival in Bethlehem, would fall in with the time arrangement sketched 
out above, 
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if, 
THE SEVEN Lamps. 
IBN Ti, To. 


At the close of the last sketch we saw John the Divine just 
recovered from his prostration. He had been so over- 
powered by the unveiling of the glory of his exalted Lord 
that he had fallen at His feet as dead; but the touch of the 
pierced hand, and the reassuring words in the well-known 
voice had restored him. Hitherto he had scarcely noticed 
the golden lamps in the midst of which the Lord was 
standing, so absorbed was he in the central glory. Now 
he is asked to look at them, and see in them the symbols of 
the Churches which were so much in his heart in these 
lonely days. 

The number of the Churches named is seven, though 
there must have been more in Asia; but seven, being the 
number of completeness, stood for them all, and indeed for 
the entire Church of Christ. Remember that John was “‘in 
the Spirit,” so we are here in the region of the ideal. This 
poem of the Apocalypse, like other poems, starts from the 
actual that it may rise into the ideal. It names the parti- 
cular Churches struggling amid difficulties and discourage- 
ments; but by making them just seven the seer lifts us 
into the region of the ideal, and suggests the thought that 
the vision and the prophecy are not to be limited to the 
particular Churches named, but extended to the whole 
Church of God. The number seven carries with it more- 
over the thought of unity. The seven are viewed as 
one, just as the seven spirits before the throne (i, 4) 
are not separate entities, but the one Spirit of God 
considered in the multiplicity and totality of His oper- 
ation. But observe the kind of unity we are taught to 
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look for in the New Testament Church—not a single unity 
as in the old covenant, when the Church was represented 
by one golden candlestick, but a multiple unity: there are 
seven golden candlesticks now, a fact which plainly suggests 
that just as the number seven applied to the Spirit of God 
represents the variety of His operation, so as applied to the 
Church of God in New Testament times it represents the 
diversity of its administration. St. Paul distinctly tells us, 
“‘There are differences of administration, but one Spirit.’’ 
And what was revealed to the mind of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles is set in vision before the seer of Patmos in the 
seven golden candlesticks. Is it not quite evident from this 
it was never intended that the New Testament Church 
should be one vast organization under a single outward 
administration according to the Roman and High Anglican 
idea? Our unity is not to be outward and mechanical, but 
inward and spiritual. As the late Dean Plumptre puts it, 
the number seven indicates “‘ unity developed in diversity 
and yet remaining one.’ We may be and may remain 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Friends: we may be many outwardly and yet 
one inwardly, one in spirit and in truth. 

Clearly also no one of the seven has the monopoly of the 
Divine Presence, or of the grace of the Spirit. All are alike 
in the sight of God. Some Church must be mentioned 
first ; but the Church of Ephesus, which has the honour, is 
reminded in the very first breath that it has no privilege 
which the others do not equally share: ‘‘ To the Angel of 
the Church in Ephesus write: These things saith He which 
holdeth the seven stars in His right hand, He that walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks.’ Wherever 
Christ is, there is the Church; wherever the Church is, 
there is Christ. 

The lamps are golden, and all burn with a clear and 
steady light. Here again we are evidently in the region of 
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the ideal. When we pass to the real, as we do in the 
epistles which follow, what a difference! How the fine 
gold has become dim, mixed with brass and iron and clay! 
and how feeble and pitiful and flickering the light, in some 
cases serious danger that the candlestick may be removed 
out of its place. Ephesus has left her first love; Pergamos 
is honeycombed with heresy; Thyatira is disgraced with 
immorality ; Sardis has only a name to live; Laodicea is 
positively repulsive with lukewarmness and self-sufficiency. 
And they are all searched by these eyes which are like a 
“flame of fire, and to each of them there comes that voice 
which is as the sound of many waters, ‘‘ I know thy works.” 
Yet the Holy One bears with them, and stays with them, 
and acknowledges them as His (think of His patience and 
long-suffering !),and, when he shows them in vision to their 
exiled apostle, uses as their symbols seven golden lamps all 
burning with a steady flame. ‘‘A bruised reed shall He 
not break, and the smoking flax shall He not quench.” 

It is the same God who said of old to the father of the 
faithful, “ If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, 
then will I spare all the place for their sake,”’ and permitted 
the number, in answer to his servant’s pleading, to be 
reduced to forty-five, to forty, to thirty, to twenty, to ten. 
‘‘There are a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments’’; and these few names are the sal- 
vation of the Church; these few names keep for it a place 
among the seven golden candlesticks in the midst of which 
the Son of Man is walking. 

It is the same Jesus who in His great intercessory prayer 
said of His disciples to His Father, ‘‘ They have kept Thy 
word,” though they had grieved Him so often and dis- 
appointed Him so much. These eyes, which are as a flame 
of fire, look beneath the outward appearance and read the 
heart. The hypocrisy of a Judas cannot escape them ; but 
just as little can the loyal-heartedness of all the rest, 
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Who or what are the Seven Angels of the Churches ? 
We are often told that angel means bishop or pastor; but 
if John meant this, why did he not say it? And does it not 
seem that the attempt to identify the angel with an in- 
dividual man is wholly at variance with the poetical 
structure of the book? Consider how angels meet us at 
every turn of these visions, and they never mean men. 
There is an angel of the waters (xvi. 5), an angel of the fire 
(xiv. 18), an angel of the abyss (ix. 11), four angels of the 
four winds (vii. 1), and so on. Now surely the seven 
angels of the Churches are to be interpreted in the same 
way as these other angels. Clearly the angels of the 
Revelation have the same position and function in the 
poem of the Apocalypse which in a modern poem would be 
assigned to spirits. A modern poet would say the spirit of 
the waters, the spirit of the winds, and so on, as for 
instance in Shelley’s Arethusa, where he speaks so beauti- 
fully of the spirit of the waters, and in Prometheus Unbound, 
where the different spirits introduce themselves in this 
way: 

As the birds within the wind, 

As the fish within the wave, 

As the thoughts of man’s own mind 
Float through all above the grave; 
We make these our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 
Through the boundless element: 


Thence we bear the prophecy 
Which begins and ends in thee. 


They are part of the machinery, so to speak, of the vision. 
We must remember that nature in the poet’s view is not 
dead, but alive; not soulless, but soulful. There are some 
who speak as if Wordsworth first taught us effectually to 
recognise thought and feeling and life in what men call the 
inanimate creation; but even Wordsworth himself did not 
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strike that high note more distinctly or emphatically than 
the poets of the Bible, who speak of the joy of the heavens, 
and the gladness of the earth, the mountains and the hills 
breaking forth into singing, and all the trees of the field 
clapping their hands. The high spiritual view of the 
heavens and the earth and all that are in them is as 
characteristic of the poets of the Bible as it is of any of the 
moderns. Let it not be forgotten that John was in the Spirit. 
The whole action of the book is in the region of the Spirit. 
How appropriate then that he should be asked to write not 
to the Churches themselves, the actual congregations of 
people living in these cities of Asia, but to their representa- 
tives in the spiritual sphere, the spirits of the Churches as 
we would say, the angels of the Churches as he said. The 
seven golden lamps were the symbols of the Churches as 
outward organizations, but each of them was regarded as a 
unity having a soul, and it was this soul or spirit of the 
Church which was spoken of as the angel of the Church. 
These angels or spirits of the Churches were set forth under 
the symbol of seven stars. 


We come now to the messages to the Churches, the great 
object of which is to summon them to faithfulness and 
patience and endurance to the end in the days of fiery 
persecution. Happily they are all quite familiar and stand 
in much less need of exposition than any other part of the 
Apocalypse. I shall therefore confine myself to some 
general characteristics. 

1. While it is the same exalted Son of Man who 
addresses all the Churches, He is revealed in a different 
aspect to each. After the full revelation of His glory set 
forth in the great vision of the first chapter, at sight of 
which the beloved disciple fell as dead, we have it broken 
into parts in the second and third chapters. Ephesus sees 
one part, Smyrna another, Pergamos another, and so on; 
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and it is only by putting them all together that we have the 
whole. Moreover it will be found that in each case the 
description of the glory of Christ, in so far as it is revealed 
to the Church, is appropriate to the message which follows. 
For example, to the Church at Smyrna, which is to be tried 
by persecution unto death, it is, ‘‘ These things saith the 
First and the Last which was dead and is alive again”’ ; 
and to the Church in Thyatira, which is to be searched with 
the fires of Divine judgment, the message begins, ‘‘ These 
things saith the Son of God, who hath His eyes like a flame 
of fire and His feet like unto burnished brass.”’ 

Should we not learn from this to be very modest in our 
‘udgment of those whose views of truth are not exactly 
ours? Let us not suppose that, because we are right, they 
are wholly wrong. May it not be that we see one phase, 
they another, of the glory and the grace of Him who is the 
Truth? And are not those persons and Churches really 
the most orthodox who are most willing to learn from 
others, and most ready to accept the special witness of each 
and all ? 

This lesson is not left to mere inference. There is an 
express summons to every one to listen, not only to what 
the Spirit of Christ has to say to His Church, but to what 
He will reveal to all: ‘‘He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the Churches.”” What a lesson to 
those bigoted people who imagine that God speaks only to 
Anglicans, or only to Presbyterians, or only to Wesleyans, 
and make up their minds that what is revealed to others 
and not to them is not worth listening to! Let us not be 
deaf to the voice of the Spirit, through whatever channels it 
reaches us. ‘‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the Churches ’’—to all the Churches, even 
to those which are as heretical as that of Pergamos, or 
as corrupt as that of Thyatira. 

2. Hach Church is judged, not by its creed, not by its 
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ritual, not by its orders, not by its standing in the com- © 
munity, not by its resources, but by its works. ‘I know 
thy works,’ are the solemn words with which all the 
messages begin. But the kind-of works specially noted and 
commended are not those of external conduct, such as the 
paying of debts, the living a sober and industrious life, and 
showing a little kindness now and again to some friend or 
acquaintance. It does not need eyes like a flame of fire to 
see works of that kind. All this should go without saying 
in the case of Christian people. The works, the presence 
or absence of which is specially noted, are specifically 
Christian. Take the enumeration of the Thyatiran works 
as a specimen: ‘“‘thy love, and faith, and ministry, and 
patience,’ each one going deeper than ordinary morality. 

3. Most noteworthy is it also that the Churches 
afflicted with heresy or scandal are not by any means the 
worst in the sight of God. The world in such cases would 
see only what is bad, and judge by what it sees. But it is 
otherwise with these searching eyes. While the abuses 
and scandals of Pergamos and Thyatira are faithfully dealt 
with and rebuked, the good in each of them is as carefully 
noted and commended, and far severer condemnation is 
meted out to reputable Sardis, and rich and prosperous 
Laodicea. There was no heresy in Sardis, no controversy, 
no trouble of any kind as it would seem. But why was 
all so peaceful and serene? Because neither people nor 
Churches get into trouble when they are sound asleep; and 
all is quiet in the cemetery. The severest message of all is 
to Laodicea, a Church so prosperous that it thought itself 
in need of nothing, and yet had to be told that it was ‘‘ poor 
and miserable and blind and naked and in need of all 
things,” a striking contrast to the case of Smyrna, to which 
came the reassuring word, ‘‘I know thy poverty, but thou 
art rich.’”’ There seems to have been as little trouble of any 
kind in Laodicea as in Sardis; there was peace as well as 
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prosperity, but it was the peace of apathy and cold in- 
difference. Any person in Laodicea might think as he 
pleased and do as he pleased so long as he did not violate 
the canons of respectability. ‘‘ Neither cold nor hot,” there- 
fore worse than all. Heresy and schism are bad, but not 
so bad as apathy and death. 

4, All through, mercy rejoices over judgment. We 
have seen how, even in the case of Churches where there 
was most to condemn, the Lord found much to commend, 
and eagerly took hold of it and made the most of it. 
Further, while those in a good condition spiritually are not 
left without a word of warning, those in the worst condition 
are not left without a word of encouragement. ven 
Sardis, with only a name to live, is recognised as not quite 
dead, and called upon to “‘be watchful and strengthen the 
things that remain that are ready to die’’; and lukewarm 
Laodicea has the tenderest assurance of all: ‘‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear My voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with Me.’ 

5. Hach message closes with a great promise. All the 
seven are different, just as the seven descriptions of the 
risen Lord in the opening of the messages are different ; 
and just as in that case, so in this we have to add all 
together to get an adequate idea of the exceeding greatness 
of the reward “to him that overcometh.”’ 

And here again it is worthy of note that the worse the 
Church the richer the promise. This seems strange at 
first ; but a little thought will find good reason for it. The 
promise is not to the whole Church, not in any case. The 
whole Church shares in the revelation of Christ, in His 
word of appreciation, and encouragement, and warning, and 
rebuke ; but when it comes to the final reward, it is not to 
the Church asa whole, but “ to him that overcometh.” It 
is @ great misfortune to belong to a faithless or dead or 
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lukewarm Church; but, God be thanked, that does not 
necessitate our being faithless or dead or lukewarm; we 
may overcome; and is it not reasonable that to him that 
overcometh under such serious disadvantage there should 
be accorded the highest honour and reward ? 

6. While the Churches are dealt. with as Churches, and 
each message is to the angel or the spirit of the Church as 
a whole, the final word in every case is to the individual. 
It will not be as Churches but as individuals that we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. It will not 
serve then to have belonged to the best Church in Christen- 
dom if thou thyself art overcome of evil; rather will it 
increase thy condemnation ; nor will it be to thy prejudice 
that thou hast belonged to the very worst, if thou thyself 
hast been faithful and true; rather will it be to thy ever- 
lasting honour in the great eternity. ‘‘ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 


J. Monro GIBSON. 
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HAS AMMINADIB IN CANTICLES ANY 
EXISTENCE? 


THIS question must be taken in connection with Canticles 
vi. 12, vii. 2 [1], vii. 7. Bickell’s most ingenious correction 
of vi. 12, vii. 2, reported by Budde, has probably drawn the 
attention of many students. Budde’s own criticisms of this 
will also, I presume, have been respectfully considered. 
For my own part, I am sure that Gratz and Bickell are 
right in rejecting the enigmatical ‘‘ chariots of my princely 
people”’ (so R.V.) or “‘chariots of Ammi-nadib”’ (R.V. marg.). 
‘INIW is, almost beyond a doubt, a corruption of JON DW, and 
N39) a corruption of NI 42 7; 72 TF (CON) IAN Ow 
occurs at the end of vii. 13. 

This is all due to Bickell. I do not feel quite so sure 
that he has solved the mystery of WD] ‘NyT N? in vi. 12, 
but the words are certainly intrusive. I think too that he 
has certainly missed the true explanation of 1°7) ‘ay aA, 
vi. 12, and 12°72 J, vii. 2. On this point the student will 
refer to Budde, who has not perhaps seen to the heart of 
the problem, but rightly suspects that Bickell is almost too 
ingenious. From Bickell I turn to another scholar—Perles 
—who-acutely groups these passages with vii. 7; he pro- 
poses to read in vii. 7, for DJVYANA HAIN, AWAY NA TAIN. 
This cannot be right ; Amminadab (LXX.) or ‘Aguammadit 
(A.V.) has no existence. In vii. 7 weshould almost certainly 
read ‘UPA NA TITIN; cf. Micah i. 16, JHIYH 122; ii. 9, 
Maw aD Pelihaneoh' s certain correction). But Perles’s 
impression that vii. 7 is to be grouped with vi. 12 and vii. 2 
is perfectly right, in my opinion. In the two latter passages 
we should read, for 1°72 YOY NA and AI NA, IWAN. 
Transposition and corruption account for the changed 
aspect of the phrase, N="); 1=1; 1=). There is one 
superfluous »; the older text probably was without this, for 
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LXX. has in vi. 12 apewadaf, and in vii. 2 Ovyatep vadaB. 
The nett result is that in Canticles vi. 12, vii. 2, vii. 7 the 
reading of the (corrected) text should probably be,— 


‘There will I give thee (the enjoyment of) my love” 
(=vii. 13d). 

‘“‘ How beautiful are thy steps in the sandals, O maiden 
in whom I have delight.” 

“ How beautiful art thou, how pleasant, O maiden in 
whom I have delight.” 


I am sorry for any one who regrets the loss of Amminadib ; 
for lost for ever Amminadib certainly is, whether the pre- 
sent solution of the problems of the text be adopted or not. 
But the pleasure which Budde’s excellent commentary on 
Canticles must produce in all who read it will compensate 
for any passing disappointment. 

Twenty years ago, the clue which Budde has so admir- 
ably used was in my own hands. I used it (in an un- 
published work on the Old Testament) so far as to break 
up the Song of Songs into a moderate number of lyric 
passages, connected with the wedding of any country 
maiden; so far Wetzstein’s discovery led me, while the 
dramatic hypothesis was still in almost undisturbed pos- 
session of the field. Stade, however, was the first to 
express in print a conviction of the importance of Wetz- 
stein’s communication. And now that the German .con- 
sul’s clue has been so efficaciously handled by Budde, we 
may hope that opinion will finally gravitate to the new 
theory. A number of corrections of the text, however, still 
have to be made. In the Jewish Quarterly Review and the 
Expository Times for 1898-1899 I have indicated some of 
those which have struck me as probable. I have now ven- 
tured to add one more, remarking, before I lay down the pen, 
that the correction of Canticles vii. 7 connects itself with a 
correction offered, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for Janu- 
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ary, 1899, of the preceding verse. The ‘‘purple”’ hair of the 
bride, in the tresses of which “ the king is held captive,” 
is indeed purely imaginary, or rather due to an ingenious 
attempt of a scribe to make some sort of sense out of a 
corrupt text. The correction offered has, in my opinion, 
a very high degree of probability, because it is supported 
by numerous parallels elsewhere. There is a wonderful 
amount of method and consistency in the errors of the 
scribes. It is this method, this consistency, which so fre- 
quently enables us to correct them, sometimes plausibly, 
sometimes probably, sometimes certainly. Budde himself 
having remarked, in his note on vi. 12, that ‘‘none of the 
possibilities mentioned is quite satisfactory; we must wait 
for help from some other quarter,” I have thought it not 
inappropriate to mention my own solutions of a few of 
the difficulties which he himself recognises to be still un- 
explained. I feel sure that he will come over to Bickell’s 
view about the “‘ chariots” of vi. 12; the explanations cited 
by Driver (Introd., 6th ed. p. 446) are indeed hopelessly 
wrong; and I hope that he may on consideration recognise 
the plausibility of my own engrafted view. 


T, K, CHEYNE. 
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OnE may follow most critics (except Frankenberg, who edits 
the Proverbs in Nowack’s Handkommentar), in separating 
Proverbs xxx. 5,6 from the outspoken poem which goes 
before. A reader who saw how the poem might mislead 
the unwary, points, by way both of comfort and warning, 
to the all-sufficiency of revealed truth. It may still be a 
question whether vv. 7-9 belong to this devout scribe 
(or some kindred spirit), or whether they may after all be 
left to Agur. The latter is only half ironical when he be- 
moans his inferiority to the wise men of his day, who are 
so sure of their orthodoxy; and by contemplating His 
works in nature have attained such a satisfactory know- 
ledge of God and possibly (as Canon Cheyne suggests) of 
the sons of God, who maketh His angels spirits and His 
ministers a flame of fire. There is no irony at all in 18. 
“There be three things which are too wonderful for me; 
yea, four which I know not.” An agnostic is not necessarily 
an infidel. Agur did not profess to know God like the wise, 
or hope to delight in Him like the Psalmists ; but he might 
have prayed quite consistently for an honest, wholesome 
human life, for truthfulness, reverence, and contentment, 
and deliverance from the temptations of riches and poverty. 

Be this as it may, there is a close parallel between vv. 
11-14 (which give, as Canon Cheyne observes, four marks 
of an evil generation) and v.19. In both we have four 
nominatives following each other without a predicate. The 
predicate is duly supplied in v. 18. It was once to be 
found in v. 10 in some such form as this: “There are 
three generations which . . . yea,four which . . .” 
The missing words were so bitter that they reminded an 
ancient reader of the proverb (which he did not invent) 
which we read inv. 10 now. This proverb has no affinity 
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whatever with the context except as a protest against the 
dictum which it has suppressed. In this way it differs from 
v.17, a sympathetic parallel added to illustrate v. 11, though 
now separated from it by accidents of transcription, and 
v. 20, appended in the right place by a reader who was 
reminded of a secret sin by the last of the secrets of 
nature enumerated in v. 19. 

What, then, is the evil generation described in vv. 11-14? 
They are the false saints of orthodoxy, whom Agur judges 
far more severely than he judges the false wise, whom he 
would envy if he could believe in them. Here we find the 
earliest anticipation of the long strife between the Sons of 
the Wise and the ’Am Haretz, ‘the people of the land.”’ 
At first it seems as if in v. 14 we had a description of the 
ungodly rich, who are heathens and infidels at heart; but 
then we should be forced to suppose that Agur is speaking 
not of one class viewed under four aspects, but of four dis- 
tinct classes. Now, in vv. 12, 13 it is clear that we have 
two aspects of false self-righteousness. We have not far to 
look to find the same note in v. 11. Agur speaks of a 
generation who despise the first commandment with 
promise and think to inherit the blessing of Levi, ‘‘ who 
said unto his father and to his mother, I have not seen him.” 
While Ezra’s reformation was being enforced (which must 
have taken a long time upon the whole, even if the crisis 
came as soon and passed as quickly as the Chronicler tells 
us), there must have been repeated cases in which. the 
children conformed while the parents held back. Long 
before that Ezekiel had put the case of the righteous son 
of the sinful father, and sons of the stranger who were joined 
to the Lord would have a special temptation to despise 
parents who served the gods of their fathers; and converts 
who are often as offensive as renegades are sometimes, like 
renegades, influential. More generally those who grew up 
in the congregation sanctified by Ezra’s covenant would be 
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tempted to despise those who lived and died outside—to 
say of them as the Psalmist said-of sinners, ‘‘ They are 
brought down and fallen. We are risen and stand upright.” 

To return to v. 14, it was no easier in the days of Ezra 
than in the days of Hillel for a boor to be a sinfearer. A 
simple peasant could hardly manage, even before the scribes 
had made ‘‘ a hedge for the law,”’ to observe all the many pre- 
cepts literally. The fathers of those who devoured widows’ 
- houses, and for a pretence made long prayers, gloated on the 
prospect, which, when they sat in judgment, they could do 
something to realize, that careless peasants who resented 
the burdens laid upon them should be rooted out of Israel. 
Agur had before his eyes a sanctimonious, Pharisaical 
bourgeoisie, who perverted the ideal of Isaiah lx.—lxii., which 
is an ever-expanding league of holy cities grouped round 
the Holy City, which is at once a sanctuary enriched by 
gifts and a great staple town enriched by trade, where the 
citizens rejoice to worship, while strangers stand and feed 
their flocks, and aliens are their ploughmen and their vine- 
dressers, the willing servants of a nation of priests. The 
ideal is certainly older than Nehemiah, for the promise that 
the walls of Zion shall be built by strangers (Isa. lx. 10) 
implies that they have not been rebuilt by native energy. 


G. A. Srmcox. 


THE GENESIS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


III. 
II.—The Olaims of Criticism Examined. 


THREE important claims are made in substantiation of 
Deuteronomy’s late origin; first, that it is a reformatory 
law code; second, that it depends upon the composite 
document called JE, but knows nothing of P ; and third, 
that its literary influence is observable first in the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. 

1. That Deuteronomy is a reformatory law code.— 
According to Wellhausen the kernel of Deuteronomy is ‘‘a 
programme of reform’ for the reconstruction of the 
theocracy,’ “‘ designed for the reformation by no means of 
the cultus alone, but at least quite as much of the civil 
relations of life’’;* aiming, not like Isaiah and the other 
prophets, to purify, simply, the high places, but to abolish 
them entirely,? and intended “not to remain a private 
memorandum, but to obtain public recognition as a book.’”* 
In short the author of Deuteronomy was a reformer pre- 
scribing as the people’s duty what he saw to be at variance 
with the people’s practice ;> the book itself being the 
crowning work of the prophets,® the legal expression of the 
second prophetic period of struggle and transition.?. These 
are the opinions of the leader, but none the less of all those 
who assign Deuteronomy to a late date. 

Thus Kuenen makes Deuteronomy ‘‘ the programme of a 
drastic reformation,’ declaring that ‘‘it was not by ac- 
cident, but in accordance with the writer’s deliberate 
purpose, that it became the foundation and the norm of 

1 Proleg.* 1895, p. 412. Proleg.1 Eng. transl. 1885, p. 404. 
2 Proleg.' p. 487. 3 Proleg.! pp. 26, 23. * Proleg.* p. 410. 


5 Proleg.! p. 33. 6 Tsraelitische w-jiidische Geschichte,? 1895, p. 129. 
7 Proleg. pp. 33, 34. 
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Josiah’s reformation.’”’! J. E. Carpenter says: “ The 
book of Deuteronomy was a protest of the prophetic party 
of the seventh century B.c. ‘against the connection of un- 
spiritual and heathen elements with the worship of Yah- 
weh ”’ ; also that it was “a programme of religious reform” 

“cast into the mould of Mosaic legislation ”; that 
‘Sits writers no doubt believed that they were correctly cope 
senting the principles of Moses applied to their own time,” 
but that “these principles were in fact the results of a long 
development—the outgrowth of Mosaic conceptions ex- 
panded, transformed and enriched by the experience of cen- 
turies’’ ;® Driver,? Duhm,* Kautzsch,® D’Hichtal,® and others, 
never weary of reiterating the same thesis, claiming that 
the book of Deuteronomy possesses more than mere latent, 
dynamic power capable of producing reform; that it was 
written with the avowed purpose to reform; and that, 
while it is Mosaic in the sense that Moses would have 
spoken thus had he been able to address the Israel of later 
times, yet Deuteronomy is particularly and essentially 
prophetic. 

The fundamental reason for this conclusion is the remark- 
able manner in which the laws of Deuteronomy 12.—26. were 
executed by Josiah, King of Judah, in attempting to 
reform the nation (621 B.c.). The account of Josiah’s 
reformation given in 2 Kings 22. 3f. fulfils, it is claimed, 
the requirements of Deuteronomy ‘‘ Schritt fur Schritt.”7 
And further, for Shaphan to have read the entire Penta- 
teuch twice through in one day would have been impossible, 
whereas to have read the original book of Deuteronomy 


1 Herateuch, Eng. transl. 1886, p. 218. 

2 Modern Review, iv. 1883, pp. 274, 411, 442. 

3 Deutzronomy, 1895, pp. li., lii., liii. 

* Die Entstehung des A.Ts.—Rede zur Rektoratsfeier des Jahres 1897, p. 16. 
> Abriss der Geschichte des alttest. Schriftums, 1897, p. 56. 

® Mé anges de Critique Biblique, 1886, p. 92 f. 

* Kautasch, dbriss der Gesch., etc., p. 55. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xlv. 
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would not have required more than half an hour.’ Accord- 
ingly the “book of the law” found by Hilkiah in the 
temple (2 Kings 22. 8) must have been the kernel of 
Deuteronomy. 

But to this oft-repeated inference several considerations 
are seriously opposed: (1) The fact that the book found 
was recognised as an ancient code which had been disobeyed 
by the fathers (2 Kings 22. 13), shows that in the seventh 
century there was already a tradition to the effect that long 
prior to that date a written law had been in existence 
which had been neglected. (2) According to 2 Kings 22. 
2-9 (and criticism assumes the historicity of this and the 
following chapter), Josiah had begun to repair the temple 
before the book of the law was found. From which it is 
evident that the reformation of Josiah was not wholly due 
to the discovery of the temple law code ; indeed that it was 
begun prior to its discovery. The Chronicler goes further, 
and states that it was after Josiah ‘“‘ had purged the land” 
of idolatry that the book of the law was found (2 Chron. 34. 
8), which shows that in the Chronicler’s days uo special 
importance was attached to the finding of a law code as the 
ground for Josiah’s reformation.” (8) 2 Kings 23. 9, on the 
critical hypothesis, was a direct violation of Deuteronomy 
18. 6-8. According to criticism, in Deuteronomy 18. 6-8, 
the priests of the high places (whom the Deuteronomist 
calls ‘“‘ Levites’’) are allowed to come up to Jerusalem and 
minister in the name of the Lord, and also receive like 
portions to eat with their brethren. But in 2 Kings 238. 9, 
the historian declares that ‘‘ the priests of the high places 
came not up to the altar of the Lord in Jerusalem, but 
they did eat of the unleavened bread among their breth- 

1 Kautzsch, idem, p. 56. Of. Kittel, History of the Hebrews, i. 1895, Eng. 
transl. p. 59. 

2 Ewald, History of Israel, Eng. transl. vol. iv. p. 233, speaks of the dis- 


covery of Deuteronomy as the event which gave “the final impulse” to Josiah’s 
reformation—a view similar to Keil’s. 
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ren.” Here is a flagrant violation, on Josiah’s part, of 
the very law code which criticism—claims so wonderfully 
moved the king to reform the cult of Jerusalem. Deuter- 
onomy 18. 6-8 was confessedly never carried out. On the 
new theory it is impossible to explain this anomaly. On 
the old, however, there is no disharmony, because Deu- 
teronomy 18. 6-8, instead of being reformatory of the 
worship in the high places, simply prescribes what a 
sojourning Levite is privileged to do. The new theory 
creates thus a new difficulty which it is unable to explain. 
(4) The new hypothesis creates a still greater difficulty. 
For, if we hold, with Kautzsch,? that Hilkiah was also 
himself surprised at his discovery (which would, of course, 
relieve him from being a party to the programme), then 
we lay ourselves open to the great and, in Kuenen’s 
opinion,® ‘fatal objection that it makes the actual reforma- 
tion the work of those who had not planned it, but were 
blind tools in the service of the unknown projector.” On 
the other,hand, if, with Kuenen,* we assume that Hilkiah, 
or Jeremiah, or Shaphan, or any one else of the pious 
people of Josiah’s age, planned the reformation and de- 
liberately used this illicit method of deceiving the king 
into reform, then a much graver question arises as to 
the moral character of these men. (5) The new theory 
confuses the ‘finding’ of the book of the law with 
the ‘“‘ publishing ” of it. That it was published in 621 
B.c., in the sense that it received the stamp of kingly 
authority, there is no question. But that it was pub- 
lished for the first time in Josiah’s eighteenth year is 
quite a different question. The account in 2 Kings 23. 
1 ff. records the ‘‘ finding” of the book of the law and 
describes explicitly how the king bound himself and his 


1 So Wellhausen. Isr. wu. jiid. Gesch.? 1895, p. 132 ; and Driver, Deuteronomy, 
p. xly. n. 2 Abriss, ete., p. 57. 
8 Hexateuch, Eng. transl. pp. 219, 220. 4 Idem, p. 202. 
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people by oath to observe its commandments, but nowhere 
is there an intimation that it was then being published for 
the first time. That is an inference only. It is not even 
an implication. Just as Kittel’s idea’ that Shaphan read 
the entire book twice through in one day is only an infer- 
ence. The account nowhere states that he read the whole 
of it, neither does it say that he read it twice on the same 
day. ‘‘ Three or four leaves’? may have sufficed to enable 
him to determine the character and importance of the roll, 
as in the case when Jehudi read Jeremiah’s scroll to 
Jehoiakim (Jer. 36. 23). Only on the theory that it was a 
new book is one justified in supposing that the entire scroll 
was read. (6) And further, it should be observed that 
neither Hilkiah, nor Shaphan, nor Huldah the prophetess, 
nor even the king himself, in the account given in 2 Kings 
22. and 23., ever once makes a quotation from the book 
which criticism alleges was the cause of so great a reforma- 
tion, and which was then being published for the first time. 


_ The only passage alluded to in the account is by Huldah, 


who, in giving the king advice as to what policy he should 
pursue (2 Kings 22. 16), uses language similar to that con- 
tained in Deuteronomy 29. 27: but then Deuteronomy 29. 
is denied on all sides to have belonged to the original book 
of Deuteronomy. 

Two important reasons remain for thinking that the book 
of Deuteronomy was written in order to reform, the first of 
which is the centralization of the cultus in Jerusalem. The 
claim is made that in 621 B.c., for the first time in the 
history of Israel’s religion, an official attempt was made to 
centralize the worship of the nation at Jerusalem. This is 
the thesis par excellence of the new hypothesis. Wellhausen 
recurs over and over again to it as the chief tenant in his 


1 History of the Hebrews, i. pp. 58, 59. 
2 Cf. Sime, Deuteronomy, the People’s Book, 1877, p. 19. 
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reconstruction of Old Testament history.‘ It is also 
claimed that this was the chief thought in the mind of the 
author of Deuteronomy. For example, he insists that 
_Israel shall sacrifice only at the one place which God shall 
choose (cf. Deut. 12. 5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 26; 14. 23-25; 15. 
20; 16. 2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 16; 17.8, 10; 18. 6; 26.25 Sees 
which, in the words of Kautzsch, ‘‘ was, of course, the 
temple in Jerusalem.” ? 
_ On the contrary, several objections stubbornly oppose 
this view: (1) The whole theory is based upon the 
hypothesis that ‘‘ Deut. 12 is a polemic against Exod. 20. 
24.” ° It is claimed that Exodus 20. 24 teaches a plurality 
of sanctuaries in the sense that it recognises the worship of 
Jehovah in the high places as legitimate. But this inter- 
pretation is doubtful on the ground both of exegesis and 
history. (a) Hxegetically, Exodus 20. 24 belongs to a section 
of law (Exod. 20. 24; 23. 33), called ‘‘ the book of the 
Covenant”’ (Exod. 24. 7), in which section the nation is 
addressed as an individual (note the 2 pers. sing.); and the 
command given to Israelis to build not ‘‘altars’’ in the 
sense of synchronous places of worship (for to worship at 
different places at the same time would have been quite as 
impossible for Israel as an individual nation, as for Israel 
as a single individual), but an ‘‘ altar,’ so reads the text; 
and only ‘‘in all places where I record my name,” a clause 
which is equivalent to, and synonymous with, the Deuter- 
onomic expression ‘‘in the place which the Lord shall 
choose.” This interpretation is the only one consistent 
with the book of the Covenant itself; for, in Exodus 238. 
17, 19, all males in Israel are required, thrice every year, to 
1 Der Ort des Gottesdienstes, or, ‘‘ The Place of Worship,” is the heading of 
the first chapter of his Proleg. upon which he places the greatest emphasis. 
2 Abriss, p. 55. So Dillmann, iii. pp. 295, 612; cf. Wellhausen, Proleg.1 
p. 22, Isr.u.jiid. Gesch.? 1895, p. 31; and Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xliv. n., and 


many others. 
8 Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs,? 1889, p. 205. 
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appear before the Lord, and bring with them the firstfruits 
of the land “unto the house of the Lord thy God.” This 
demands a definite centre, not a multiplicity of shrines. 
(b) Historically. The tabernacle, as the home of the ark of 
the covenant, represented unity of sanctuary and worship in 
Israel from Horeb on. There could be but one sanctuary at 
any one time, for Jehovah’s dwelling was before the ark in 
the most holy place. There was but one ark. The doctrine 
of Jehovah’s omnipresence dates from a much later period. 
In Joshua 18. 1 it is declared that the tabernacle was set 
up at Shiloh; and we are already familiar with the incident 
recorded in Joshua 22. 11-84 (cf. 1.8; 3.3). During the 
period of the Judges Shiloh remained the centre of Israel’s 
worship, as may be inferred from Judges 18. 31, and 21.19; 
moreover, in a passage in the book of Jeremiah (7. 12; cf. 26. 
6 and Ps. 78. 56-66), almost as old, according to criticism, 
as the kernel of Deuteronomy, there is the record of a 
tradition to the effect that in the time of the Judges, Israel’s 
“house of God”’ was in Shiloh. We further learn that the 
temple of Solomon was built by a levy ‘‘ out of all Israel ”’ 
(1 Kings 5. 13), and intended for “‘ the children of Israel” 
(1 Kings 6. 12, 18): dedicated in the presence of ‘‘all the 
tribes of Israel’ (8. 1), as a centre towards which all Israel 
might pray (8. 41-43), and as the place where the Lord 
promised to abide’(9. 3)... “No king after Solomon is left 
uncensured for having tolerated the high places.’’* The 
prophets of the eighth century asswmed, as we have also 
already seen, that Jerusalem was the only legitimate place 
of worship. And as for Hezekiah’s reformation (2 Kings 
18. 4 ff.), it was quite as complete, and quite as permanent 
in its effects, as was that of Josiah; and the historical 
evidence for the one is, in the writer’s judgment, as good as 
that for the other.? 


1 Of. Baxter, Sanctuary and Sacrifice, 1896, pp. 5, 6. 
2 Wellhausen, Proleg.+ p. 19. 
8 There seems to be little real evidence to the contrary. There surely is no 
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So much for exegesis and history. Turning to the book 
of Deuteronomy itself, it is easy to show that the actual 
teaching of the author concerning the unity of sanctuary 
has been exaggerated. Deuteronomy does not teach the 
unity of worship as opposed to the then existing high places 
of Israel; the teaching of the book is rather this: Three 
times in a year Israel shall come up, not to the high 
places of the Canaanites, but to the place which God shall 
choose, and there shall they ‘‘rejoice’’ before the Lord 
(cf. 12. 7, 12,18; 14. 26; 16.11, 14,16). The command, 
however, is expressly conditioned in 12. 10 by the Lord’s 
first giving them rest from all their enemies round about. 
This fact, accordingly, may account for Samuel’s having 
followed the law of successive altars in Exodus 20. 24 during 
the period of ark-captivity ; and, on the other hand, for 
David’s desire (2 Sam. 7. 1) to build God a house, ‘‘ seeing 
the Lord had given him rest round about from all his 
enemies.”’ There is nothing novel in the Deuteronomic 
code.t It does not insist any more than the other laws 
of the Pentateuch upon all worship being rendered at the 
central sanctuary ; only that all burnt offerings, etc. 
(12. 5-18), shall be brought thither.? The stringency of 
the law is relieved in 12. 15, 16, according to which Israel 
are allowed to kill and eat flesh in all their gates. But 
most remarkable of all is Deuteronomy 27. 4-7 (ef. 11. 29), 
where it is actually enjoined that an altar shall be built 
between Ebal and Gerizim, and sacrifices offered thereon to 
Jehovah. This section, to be sure, is cut out of the original 
Deuteronomic kernel by criticism, but it is equally im- 
possible to assign such an injunction to any period subse- 
quent to 621 B.c.; for, as Vos correctly observes, ‘‘ Deuter- 


good historical reason for accepting 2 Kings 22. and 23. and discounting 2 Kings 
18. 4 ff. 

1 Cf. Douglas, Lea Mosaica, 1894, p. 84. 

2 Of. Kleinert, Untersuchungen, 1872, p. 86. 
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onomy emphasizes as much the permanence of the once 
established sanctuary as its unity.’’? 

The remaining reason for thinking that Deuteronomy is 
a reformatory code is the alleged restriction of the priesthood 
to the tribe of Levi. According to criticism, prior to 621 
B.C. any one could act as priest; in Deuteronomy the priest- 
hood is restricted to the tribe of Levi; in Ezekiel to the 
sons of Zadok; in the Priestly document, after the exile, 
to the sons of Aaron. . The classical passage in Deuter- 
onomy on this point, on the basis of which criticism 
attempts to show that the code is reformatory, is chap. 18. 
1-8. On the contrary, note, however, (1) that the author 
speaks of some one whom the Lord has chosen out of all the 
tribes to minister before Him, ‘‘ him and his sons for ever ”’ 
(v. 5); (2) that Jehovah’s choice of the tribe of Levi is 
already recorded in Exodus 32. 26-29, Numbers 8. 14 ff. ; (8) 
that prior to the consecration of the Levites all the first- 
born in Israel had apparently acted in the priestly capacity 
(Num. 3. 12, 18); (4) that the Levites were appointed to 
serve in place of the firstborn (Num. 8. 18, 19); (5) that 
Korah and his company rebelled against the limitation 
of the priesthood to Levites (Num. 16. 1 ff.); (6) that 
the author of Deuteronomy apparently recognises that a 
tendency still exists in Israel for some to place themselves 
on a level with the priesthood, and accordingly for this 
reason restricts membership to that office to the tribe of 
Levi (Deut. 10. 8,9). Further, that the book of Deuter- 
onomy is not altogether silent as to the distinction between 
Levites and Levitical priests. ‘‘It is not true that the 
Deuteronomist teaches that every male member of the 
tribe of Levi is, by virtue of his birth, eligible to the 
priesthood. Not to speak of the Levites, who are often 
mentioned in a seemingly private capacity, there is in 
Deuteronomy 27. 9, 14, 12, a clear discrimination between 

1 Vos, The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes, 1886, p. 91. 
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the Levitical priests (cf. Josh. 8. 33), as pronouncing the 
blessings and the curses, and their tribe, which has its 
position with Simeon, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and 
Benjamin, and which, with them, are to respond to the 
blessings spoken by their brethren» The representation 
here, then, is that the mass of the tribe of Levi are 
standing upon Mount Gerizim, while some of their brethren 
are acting as priests.’”’! In other words, the book of 
Deuteronomy assumes that all priests must belong to the 
tribe of Levi, but it does not, explicitly or necessarily, 
teach that all Levites can be priests. As shown above, 
the true teaching of Deuteronomy seems rather to be 
this: not all but only the tribe of Levi shall be allowed 
to perform the priestly office. If the opposite is true, then 
the expression ‘‘ unto this day’’ in Deuteronomy 10. 8, 
along with what stands in the same verse, is, on the 
part of the Deuteronomist, an historical anachronism.’ 


GzorGE L. Ropinson. 


1 Quoted from Curtis, The Levitical Priests, 1877, p. 23. Cf. Hommel, 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 1897, p. 286; Alexander, Pulpit Commentary, 
Deuteronomy, p. xxv. 

2 On the entire subject of the Priesthood cf. Baudissen, Die Gesch. des 
A.T.’s Priesterthums, 1889, espec. pp. 78 ff. 
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Tur GRACE oF GoD. 


It was the mission of St. Paul to declare the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to the nations, and none of 
his successors in this high office has spoken with such 
persuasive power. Any one differs from St. Paul at his 
intellectual peril, and every one may imitate him with 
spiritual profit. One therefore compares together the 
dominant note of the Apostle ‘and of the modern preacher 
with interest, and one observes with concern that the 
characteristic modern strikes a lower key. St. Paul carried 
himself as an ambassador, charged with a commission by 
God and addressing subjects who had rebelled against their 
king; the preacher of to-day is rather a barrister pleading 
his case with an impartial and critical jury from whom he 
hopes to win a favourable verdict on Jesus Christ. The 
Apostle believed that he had received from God, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, a divine message containing 
the terms of reconciliation and appealing to every man’s 
conscience as a sinner; the modern has found in the re- 
ligion of Jesus a reasonable discipline for the soul, and 
endeavours to convince his fellow-men of its excellent 
beauty. The Apostle was firmly convinced that if any 
man, Jew or Gentile, received his word and believed in 
Jesus Christ he would see the salvation of God,—such 
things as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have 
entered into the heart of man,—and that if he deliberately 
‘refused the obedience of Christ, he had missed the way of 
Tl VOL. IX, 
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life everlasting. From the standpoint of our age there is 
possibly an advantage with the believing Christian ; he 
has a wider vision and a more inspiring ideal; there is 
certainly some disadvantage in being an unbeliever, he has 
denied himself the support of the most majestic of all 
religious traditions and the delicate enjoyment of the most 
graceful esthetic emotions. The Apostle was intense, 
commanding, uncompromising, and he preached with over- 
whelming authority; the modern is diffident, suggestive, 
conciliatory, and he has no authority. 

When we ask how the most modest of men personally— 
did he not declare himself less than the least of all saints?— 
and the most reverent of thinkers—did he not confess that 
the love of God passeth knowledge ?—carried himself with 
such confidence, the answer is to be found in his high idea 
of the Christian faith of which he was an Apostle. With 
him Christianity was not simply the most lofty of living 
faiths, as it has become the fashion of to-day to regard it 
in our devotion to the study of comparative religion. St. 
Paul certainly had too generous a doctrine of God, and too 
profound a doctrine of humanity, to suppose that the 
nations had been left since the beginning with no light, 
and that their religions were only systems of devil worship. 
Not only was the faith of his fathers a distinct revelation of 
the Eternal, but throughout the race there was diffused a 
knowledge of God and of righteousness sufficient to guide 
honest men in their life and conduct. Between Gentile 
religions, however, and Christianity the difference was not 
in degree, but in nature. They were instructive and pro- 
phetic—the preparation for the final faith; but they were 
natural, with no element in them which was not within 
the range of human attainment. Christianity has been 
throughout, as regards its historical facts, within the range 
of human life; and, as regards its organized action, 


Christianity must work through human agents; but Chris-~ 
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tianity, in its inherent force, is beyond the natural and 
has its source in God. It draws its strength from the 
eternal springs ; its sanctions come from Deity; and when 
St. Paul invited men to hear and obey the Gospel, he 
stood, in all his own weakness, upon the rock of ages, and 
he spoke against a background of the supernatural. 

With him the supernatural was not the mere idea of 
physical force—a matter of material miracles, to which 
indeed St. Paul attached no importance, but the nobler 
idea of spiritual influence, on which he delighted to in- 
sist. St. Paul had an altogether persuasive and beautiful 
word for the supernatural, which he was never weary of 
using, and which the Church should count one of her 
chief treasures — the Grace of God. Supernatural is a 
scientific word, and moves in the sphere of the physical ; 
grace is a religious word, and moves in the sphere of the 
spiritual. [As St. Paul conceived it in his sane religious 
imagination grace was the goodwill of God which from 
past ages had rested on the human race as a purpose of 
salvation. As the thoughts of God are their own fulfil- 
ment, so that when He speaks it is done, this goodwill is 
not only benevolence, it is also benefaction. Through the 
centuries before Christ it was made manifest in patient 
longsuffering towards sin and ignorance, in gradual revela- 
tions of the Divine character, in evangelical promises which 
were embraced by believing souls, in visions of Messianic 
days full of hope and gladness, as well as in secret light, 
comfort, strength and cleansing. During the centuries 
which have followed Christ the Grace of God, stored in 
the person of the Lord and administered by the Holy 
Ghost, has poured into human souls, through the preaching 
of the gospel, through the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper 
and Baptism, through many providences of joy and sorrow, 
and through the mystical fellowship of the soul with God. 
It has been a long procession of the divine riches—the 
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very fulness of God passing through the avenue of the in- 
carnation into the life of the human race. 

St. Paul was accustomed to dwell with even more ten- 
der recollection upon the gra¢e ofGod as that grace 
rested upon the individual. From eternity, as he imagined, 
the goodwill of the Almighty had reached forward to a man 
who was not yet in being, and already it purposed great 
mercies for his soul. From the day of that man’s birth the 
divine grace had pursued and encompassed him in the 
teaching of his mother and the example of his father, in 
the words of Scripture and in many deliverances in early 
years. One day that grace made a chief assault upon his 
soul, moving his conscience and his heart, leading him to 
repentance and to faith till that man became a new creature 
in Christ Jesus. From his birthday forward the same grace 
guided and instructed him, succoured and sanctified him, 
kept him from falling and changed him into the very char- 
acter of the Son of God. During hours of darkness and 
the straits of human sorrow that grace was his comfort 
and his strength, and this grace of God was ever keeping 
his heart in the hope of life everlasting, and when at last 
this favoured man, his last sin forgiven and his last fault 
removed, stands in the presence of God perfect it will be to 
the praise and the glory of the divine grace. All that this 
man has ever known and all that he has ever done of good, 
all that he is in character and power, has come from the 
grace of God. So that without grace he is nothing, to 
grace he owes all. Such, according to St. Paul, was the 
magnificence and the fruitfulness of the grace of God. 

Should it be the case that little to-day is heard of the 
sovereign and almighty grace of God, this is due not to 
its withdrawal nor to the slackening of its tides, but rather 
to new modes of thought and an atmosphere alien to the 
supernatural. Between the mental attitude of our fathers 
and our own there is a great difference wherein it is sup- 
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posed that we have gained much in intelligence, but where- 
in it is possible we have lost much in faith. According to 
our fathers the supernatural was very near to us, on every 
side, till perhaps their faith passed into credulity and their 
reverence into superstition. They peopled the world with 
spirits till not only did the holy angels stand, as surely 
they did stand, near to the children of God, ministering to 
the heirs of salvation, but every awful or beautiful place in 
nature had its spirit of blessing or of danger. They heard 
voices that are not heard to-day, and received warnings to 
which we give no heed, and everywhere the unseen mixed 
itself with the seen, so that our fathers were the inhabitants 
of two worlds. It was easier in such a receptive state of 
mind to believe in God and to believe in His constant and 
blessed intervention in human life. 

Daring our day the veil of mystery has been lifted and 
the frontiers of the supernatural driven back; we have been 
convinced by the arguments of physical science that nature 
through all her provinces is one, and that her laws are 
inflexible. It has been our endeavour to trace everything 
spiritual to a natural cause and to embrace within the vis- 
ible universe all the mysteries of life. Is it wonderful that 
the impression has been left on men’s minds that there is 
nothing real except that which is seen or can be discovered 
by the methods of science, and that the supernatural is 
a@ myth and an unreality? With this idea in the back- 
ground of our minds we are not inclined to believe that 
God is ever acting on human souls and making Himself 
known in human life, and therefore we have not only for 
the largest part ceased to believe in what is called the 
miraculous, meaning thereby physical miracles, but we 
have also ceased to believe in the nobler miraculous, the 
effects and evidence of the grace of God. We have for- 
gotten the goodwill of God because we have forgotten that 
He is a Will. 
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Should any person have been so saturated by the modern 
spirit that to him the idea of the divine intervention even 
_for the salvation of his soul is incredible, then nothing can 
be more foolish or uncharitable than to scold and to de- 
nounce him, and especially nothing is more to be depre- 
cated than offering to him, or rather forcing upon him, the 
brutal alternative between believing in the supernatural or 
surrendering the ideal of a holy life. If any one be unable 
to believe in God as a personal and beneficent will and in 
Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and the Saviour of the 
world, then he is suffering an immense loss, but an austere 
ideal still stands out before his soul. He can still respect 
himself and still serve his fellow-men. He can still appre- 
ciate righteousness and fight the good fight against sin. 
He can still possess his soul in patience, and await with 
courage the unknown future. His models in the natural 
virtues are such as may well strengthen and inspire any 
one, for they are Socrates dying bravely with nothing but a 
plank to carry him across the great sea to the new world, 
and Marcus Aurelius sadly speculating regarding the origin 
and end of all things, but ever doing his duty bravely and 
carrying himself purely in the battle of life. His, however, 
is an incalculable deprivation and a dreary outlook, for his 
conception of life is so much more hopeless than that 
which filled the heart of the Gentile Apostle with gladness, 
and touched all his life with a light that shone even when 
he was a chained prisoner and a candidate for martyrdom. 

What conception of life can be more cheerless than to 
think of it as a huge piece of machinery into which one 
is cast at birth as a sheaf of corn between the teeth of the 
threshing-mill, through whose revolving drums and whizrl- 
ing wheels one is carried from stage to stage for seventy 
years, and from which what remains is cast at death into 
an unknown and dark chamber. What discourages and 
shakes one in this severe idea of life is the hopelessness of 
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repenting the past and regaining the years which have 
been lost. One has been caught in the hands of mighty 
law, and because one’s father or one’s great-grandfather 
has been a sinner, and because one in the days of his youth 
has sinned himself, then the sins of the far distant past 
are so entailed and fastened upon the will and heart that 
life can never escape from their malign influence, but must 
ever accomplish its predestination of evil. What availeth 
to fight when the issue is already settled? and what avail- 
eth to tell me of the inflexible majesty and the unerring 
certainty of the moral laws when I myself am their victim 
and their illustration? It is in such circumstances that 
even the firmest and most convinced believer in the reign 
of law is visited with what may be only a devout imagina- 
tion, but what every one must hope is also an instinct 
—the hope of help from without. 

Suppose that there be some other force in this spiritual 
creation than law, and that, indeed, law be not a force 
at all, but only the instrument by which a living will is 
working. Suppose that this will can assert itself—not by 
the subversion of law, but by the new application of law; 
not by ignoring any law, but by introducing some superior 
law. What one desires is that a springtime should come to 
one’s life when upon the waste ground which has been 
covered with obscene rubbish and is haunted with every 
evil thing, the birds of the air shall drop the good seed, 
and the showers of heaven descend and water it, and the 
sunshine of heaven quicken it into being till the waste 
places be covered with green grass which not only covers 
the evil of the past, but changes that very evil into flowers 
and fruit. One looks upon his life as a foul and stagnant 
river which is running in the bottom of the channel and 
into which has poured the moral sewage of many years, 
and he must pray at times, whatever he may believe, 
that a springtide of that great ocean from which the 
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river came pure as a shower upon the mountain, and to 
which that river must return, would break through all 
barriers and rush up the unclean channel, filling it from 
bank to bank with pure and wholesome water in which 
the sediment of years will be changed and cleansed. This 
may be incredible, but this surely is to all men most de- 
sirable; and this really is the Pauline conception of the 
Grace of God. 

What, however, if this most enticing image of religion 
—a reinforcement from God—be only a hope and a dream 
which filled the sensitive and mystic soul of St. Paul, but 
which has no reality in history or in life? If the grace 
of God be a fact, and God has intervened, then there 
ought to be evidence of so great an affair which would 
convince any reasonable mind and afford a sound basis 


for faith. There is such an evidence, and it is really 


twofold, standing, first, in the person of Jesus - Christ ; 
and second, in Christian experience. It is a fact, and 
one about which there can be no doubt, that at a cer- 
tain date in the history of the human race, and when 
the race was falling into moral decay, a man appeared in 
Palestine who bore no signs of evil heredity, and was 
impervious to His decadent environments. For about 
three years He lived in the full light of criticism and 
hostility, and during that time He so carried Himself in 
word and in deed amid all the circumstances of ordinary 
human life, that not even His bitterest enemy was able 
to accuse Him of sin, and to this day His life remains 
the most perfect manifestation of spiritual grace. His 
influence also was so attractive and so irresistible that 
any sinful man or woman coming under its power, Mary 
Magdalene or Zaccheeus, was lifted out of the former 
habit of sin and passed into a new atmosphere of virtue, 
and any person of high and pure character, a John or 
a Mary, rose to the full height of excellence, and the 
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soul opened as a flower of spiritual beauty. As we now 
study the life of Jesus, examining His motives, hearing 
His words, watching His actions, it comes with con- 
viction to our minds that a new force has entered 
into human life and has begun to work unto salvation. 
With Christ as the Head and Spring, another race rises 
within the human race, like fresh blood coursing along 
the veins of a decrepit body, or like a healing process 
begun within the ravages of disease. There are now, 
if one may so say, two hereditary lines, the old and the 
new; and one passing from the old passes from the in- 
fluence of the sin of himself and his fathers and passes 
into the spiritual atmosphere of Christ Jesus, so that old 
things pass away and all things are made new. As St. 
Paul journeyed from city to city of the Roman empire, 
then falling into corruption, and preached the evangel 
of the grace of God, amidst the moral ruins of cities so 
unspeakably corrupt as Corinth and Rome, little com- 
munities arose, not perfect yet in character and life, but 
not unworthy to be called by the name of saints. The 
same heredity has continued and asserted itself unto the 
present day, and is manifested beyond controversy as 
often as a man who has disobeyed and been punished by 
the eternal law of righteousness passes under the sway 
and enters into the fellowship of Jesus Christ. Grace is 
therefore not an imagination, however beautiful and fasci- 
nating, but it is an historical and objective fact contained 
in the biography of Jesus, and repeated endlessly in human 
history for eighteen centuries. 

When one inquires whence Jesus came, and what 
is the unseen spring of His influence, then it is open 
for any person to say that He was simply an amazing 
phenomenon in ordinary life, and that His grace was 
simply an achievement of pre-eminent character. This 
is, however, an explanation which does not meet the 
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facts of the case, and places a strain upon reason which 
it can hardly bear. Since there never has been any 
parallel to this perfect sinlessness, never any parallel to 
this immense influence, one is rather convinced that wher- 
ever Christ came from it was not from within the race in 
which He originated this new strain, seen alike in the 
Jewish and Roman world, and that however Christ exer- 
cises His constant power it is something more than the 
power of example now eighteen centuries distant. Is it 
not the case that when one hears the Word of Jesus and 
considers His life, he discovers that the idea of God which 
is a part of the natural capital of his soul has suddenly 
been realized before his face, and that Jesus is at least 
the equivalent or spiritual value of God. He fulfils to 
our minds all that we have put into the idea of God, so 
that beyond Him nothing divine can be imagined. Is it 
not, therefore, reasonable to believe that when Jesus 
appeared in the midst of the human race, born of the 
Virgin Mary, God Himself had intervened and the very 
grace of God had appeared and become a resident power 
in human history. 

Our second evidence for the reality of the divine grace 
is the experience of the Christian Church, and by that 
phrase we mean the experience of its different members, 
and especially of those who have made fullest trial of the 
Christ. Any one desiring certain information in a depart- 
ment of study will naturally seek it from its experts, and 
it is worse than folly to seek our evidence of the matters 
of religion from the students of science or of philosophy. 
The sure witnesses in this highest department are the 
saints, the men who have overcome sin and have attained 
unto holiness; and their testimony in all the ages regard- 
ing the influence which has redeemed their lives and 
made perfect their souls is constant and unhesitating. 
Whether we ask St. Paul or St. John, whether we ask 
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St. Bernard or John Calvin, it matters not to what 
school of theology or to what ecclesiastical province the 
witness belongs, he has one reply to our question. If I 
am not to-day as other men, sinful and disobedient, if 
I have to-day a quiet conscience and a clean heart, if I 
have been able to do any good thing in the world, and to 
help any human being, it is not due to myself. This good 
has been due from beginning to end to the grace of God ; 
and if I ever attain unto the perfection of the heavenly 
kingdom, then to the same grace must be ascribed my 
achievement. This faith is the spirit of the prayers of 
the Christian Church and of her praise and of her theology 
and of her endeavours, and it is hardly to be believed 
that her experience of eighteen centuries has been one 
great delusion, and that in her own strength she has done 
those great marvels which she has always ascribed to the 
grace of God. 

One may even leave this historical evidence and venture 
upon an appeal to the heart of the ordinary man who is 
not utterly frivolous, and who has had some experience 
of life. Is it not the case that he has from time to time 
realized that an influence has been pleading with him, 
and restraining him, which was separate from books, even 
the Bible, and from friends, even the best, and that in 
any great event of his life, when he rose to his height 
and did that which before he had hardly believed possible, 
he was inspired and moved by a power that was from 
above? Is not every faithful man also haunted with the 
fear lest he should suddenly be overcome by a fiery 
temptation, and in five minutes wreck the whole of his past 
life, and not only his own life, but the concerns committed 
to his charge, so that the pulpit, or the law, or medicine, 
or commerce, be almost hopelessly disgraced by his fall? 
It is in the moment of his unexpected achievement that a 
thoughtful man is most humble and reverent, for he knows 
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this was God. It is in the hour of spiritual anxiety that 
aman hears with unspeakable thanksgiving of a power so 
vigorous and so strong that it can restrain him even when 
the currents of temptation are rdnning at their fiercest, 
and it is with a sense of great relief that one commits 
himself in all modesty and in the simplicity of faith into 
His hands, who is able to keep us from falling, and whose 
grace, as it is alone the source of all goodness, is also the 
one hope of spiritual preservation. 
JOHN WATSON. 


THE LEAVEN OF HEROD. 


St. Marx vit. 15. 


THE greatest work which any man accomplishes during 
his life on earth is the shaping and fixing of his own 
character. His outward life is as much subsidiary to this 
supreme result as scaffolding is to the structure which rises 
within it. The scaffolding is but for a time and seems to 
conceal its own purpose ; and it is only when it falls away 
that the building which it veiled stands forth to be seen and 
toremain. ‘‘As the ways of the mason are, so is existence”’; 
for, when a man’s life-work is done and all his activity and 
effort have ceased, his character will stand disclosed. Then 
shall be seen what he was making himself all the time that 
he went about his daily work and took his daily pleasure, 
and what he is to be for ever. The only lasting product of 
this whirling, hammering, noisy world, is men. What each 
one of us is toiling at, and will turn out at the last and get 
wages for, is—himself. 

Life, theretore, is a momentous experiment for every one 
ot uS; we are on our trial every day; and “‘the way of 
life ’’ must in essence be “‘ living the right way.’ Man’s 
most important book must be his book of life—the book 
which throws most light on his life and gives him most help 
in living it. Man has such a book. God has written it for 
him. It is the Divine handbook to human life. It has 
been given to teach men how to live. We call it our Bible, 
because, in motive and power and for help in life, there is 
none beside it. 

The Bible is largely a book of biography. Much of it is 
a record and report of men, in varying ages and circum- 
stances and of varying temperament, trying to find out the 
true way to live or wilfully and sadly neglecting it. We are 
in Scripture thrown, so to speak, into the company of the 
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evil and the good. Weseem to know them awhile, as we 
know the people we meet and walk about with. And, at 
the end, our acquaintance with them is made impressive and 
solemn when they are called from our-side, and when after 
hearing a great voice we see them, as they pass into shadow 
out of sight, go to right and left as when a shepherd divides 
the sheep from the goats. 

This method of teaching life by the lives of others is 
always an admirable one. The great principles which 
affect men’s lives for evil or good are in this way shown in 
operation and process; and this way of teaching is both 
fascinating and sure. We are taught without knowing that 
we are being taught; we are so taught that we cannot 
forget. But in Scripture this method has a power all its 
own. Jor, first of all, the central thing in Scripture is a 
life, a human life, the Life which the best voices of these 
latest ages call divine, and which men have agreed on as 
the standard of human perfection ; and the turning of a few 
pages can thus at once set every life there written in the 
most searching light and in the most trying contrast. And, 
still further and more, there is a power like that of life itself 
in the biography of the Bible. There is no doubt about 
this; the Bible is in this respect quite different from all 
other books. It is quick. It is vital. It goes straight to 
those centres in us where life originates and takes direction 
and shape. This most real power in our Bible has in it a 
mystery; on ordinary terms itis inexplicable. We may not 
say less about it, and we cannot say more, than that the 
Spirit of God gives it this power. Without this ‘ Spirit 
which quickeneth”’ the Bible would in all the larger 
reference and need of human life, be only dead and deathful 
letter. That Spirit ‘‘ giveth life” in a very special degree to 
the record of the life of Jesus Christ, so that saints when 
they read the Gospels seem to know Him as if they had 
heard His voice, and touched His hand, and seen His face, 
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and had entered into a new relation and friendship in life. 
But the same Spirit in measure also “‘giveth life” to the 
Bible record of other lives. Jacob, Joseph, Balaam, Saul, 
David; St. John and St. Peter; Herod, Pilate, Judas—they 
all have died and are gone. But when we open the Bible | 
we come into a place where they all are as when they 
actually lived—some of them there pacing to and fro with 
dark countenance, and some serene and content in the 
peace of God. The Bible thus in its biography becomes, by 
the side of our pilgrim life, an Interpreter’s House to us. We 
go in and we see, and we wonder and we ask our questions ; 
and the Holy Spirit is our Interpreter. He bears witness 
with our spirit. He reads the lives of others into our own. 

The Bible, when showing us how men determine their 
own character, is faithful in recording the circumstances 
which influenced them. It is often both graphic and 
detailed in its record of a man’s environment, keeping us 
while we read as much in remembrance of the events which 
befell him as of the motives which swayed him. Indeed the 
Bible was the first book to make any recognition of the law 
of heredity about which we hear so much nowadays. It 
recognises that men are born with a bias to good or to evil, 
for which they are not responsible—a bias which we cannot 
calculate but which God must estimate when He visits the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and when He 
shows mercy unto thousands. At the same time this Book, 
above all books, lays each man’s responsibility upon him- 
self. Hach man in its pages bears his own burden. He 
goes on in the midst of his complex circumstances, shaping 
and determining his own character; and then, when his 
time of probation is done, death comes and fixes it, that 
over it one last great word may be spoken—the word of 
‘The Amen, the faithful and true witness.”” In this way 
the Bible in its portraiture would have us to read and learn 
of life. 
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The Herod who is mentioned in our text has his life 
written in the Bible’s most characteristic way. The 
features of the life are made very distinct; and the surround- 
ings and setting of the picture are minute and faithful. 
Wonderfully little is said about ‘him, and yet wonderfully 
much! He came of a pedigree which had strong in it all 
the essentials of the Jew—prejudice, pride and power of 
passion. He was the son of a father who had had genius, 
which secured for him the title of Herod the Great. His 
father had lived in the thick of great events, and been a 
hero in courage and patriotism; and the son was sworn 
from his birth against the Romans, like another Hannibal. 
But the son was a poorer man all round than the father had 
been. The father had known noble rage and had been fired 
with a splendid passion for his country and its rights; but 
the son’s spirit was of a diluted power, and he seemed capable 
of little nobler than selfish resentment. The father led the 
multitudes; the son feared them. The father could, in 
carrying out a policy, both harass the Romans and massacre 
innocents; but the son’s plans could be determined “‘ even 
to the half of his kingdom” by the wish of a girl whose 
dancing he liked, and his only courage was of kin with that 
of a cruel boy who will torture what he knows can do him 
no harm. 

Riding under the lee of his father’s greater life, and 
accepting as in his own favour all his father’s influence and 
fame, this Herod seems to have been a weak, ill-equipped, 
vacillating young ruler. He had no great projects in life, 
either for good or evil. A creature of weak emotion rather 
than of strong motive, of impulse rather than of power, 
and in no sense a man either of purpose or of principle! He 
had in his nature just enough of sympathy to be dangerous 
and make him flexible—that kind of sympathy which puts 
aman at the mercy of those whom he meets at table and 
which leaves him most influenced by the last word; a 
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spoiled, silly nature, easily inflated by wine or flattery, weak 
in words and great in oaths,—a man who was little and mean 
even in his vices! What curious types and phases human 
nature sometimes assumes! obliging us, when we think of 
them, to carry our thoughts to levels of life inferior to the 
human ; and, thinking of Herod, one can hardly help feel- 
ing, with a not pleasing reference in one’s mind, that when 
off his guard, and when not led by any one of nobler instinct, 
the habits of his soul were low and his natural gait was to 
slink, 

At the same time there was in this man a certain 
pleasantness and willingness which seemed to promise 
well at first, and which might throw any one off his guard. 
But beneath this demeanour lurked a stealthiness and a 
suddenness which would not attack as does the lion or the 
wolf, but which would bite and then flee, or would take 
advantage and torment, or might at any moment, while 
it fawned, snap at the hand that stroked. Well was he 
named “that fox’?! A man with not a noble element in 
his nature! A man who needed always to be watched ! 
A man in no sense formidable, and yet much to be feared 
as a malicious and silent foe! A man whose oppor- 
tunity was another’s weakness! The only man of whom 
Jesus spoke with contempt! 

It will be admitted, for it is plain, that the natural 
chances of this tetrarch of Galilee were, on the whole, 
against him. His inherent powers were poor; his tradi- 
tions were not of the finest ; his upbringing was not of the 
best. The bias of Herod’s nature was probably away from 
the good and towards the evil. What wonder if he was- 
naturally selfish! And what wonder if, with his feeble 
brain, his selfishness turned away from ambition and grew 
to sensuality! And what wonder if, discovering his own 
weakness, he grew cunning and cowardly and cruel! 
Scripture seems to indicate all this in the circumstances 
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and environment of Herod, and to justify, from the lips of 
the Highest, this terrible analysis of his heart—so faithfully 
does it depict human life and all the complications and 
chances which are involved in the.making of character ! 
Surely such an one as Herod was needs great physicians 
if he is to be medicined and healed! So the most im- 
portant part of the Bible’s record of Herod’s life is that 
which tells of the means which were put within his reach 
for help and healing. 

Herod had two great opportunities. His life twice came 
to a great moral crisis, when he had to decide before his 
conscience and his God as to what he would do and be. 
Twice over the best influences of his age powerfully affected 
him, and each time such help was thrown to his hand 
that, had he only grasped it, he would have been rescued 
from himself and from sin. He would have stepped forth 
from all the entanglement of his own nature and his en- 
vironment, and would have walked the world in newness 
of life. Herod was almost saved—almost! 

The first of these opportunities was when he heard John 
the Baptist preach. His Jewish instinct carried him with 
the crowd to hear that great exponent of the Law and 
the Prophets. John was an austere preacher, hard on 
himself and hard on other people. He had a fitting 
pulpit, and fitting echoes for his stern voice, in deserts, 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough and sounds were wild, 

And everything unreconciled, 
He thence swayed the nation, and he might well sway this 
facile young ruler. And sway him he did! The influence 
of John over Herod was noticeable, and seems to have 
lasted long. It looked, indeed, as if he was to be 
permanently influenced; for, when he heard John, ‘‘he 
did many things and heard him gladly.”’ And permanently 
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influenced by John, he was. Even after John was in his 
prison Herod feared him, ‘‘ knowing that he was a just 
man and an holy, and he kept him safe.” Yes, and after 
he was dead and Herod had seen his lifeless head, and 
when he knew that his headless body was in a grave, 
Herod could not forget or quite get over John the 
Baptist. It was one of the deepest facts of his memory 
that he had seen and talked with John. It was part of the 
indelible record of his. soul. It was his nearest approach 
to being a new and true man, when John so moved him 
that he all but yielded to conscience and God. 

Herod’s first opportunity was thus singularly adapted to 
his case. John seemed as if made to suit and influence the 
young prince of Galilee. The kingdom of God came very 
nigh him. He was at the very gate of the way which 
would have led him to life. He had to repent and turn 
from one sin—one sin only; and he would have received 
the baptism of John. But John’s baptism was “ of repen- 
tance unto remission of sins’’; and he said of that one sin, 
“Tt is not lawful,’ and he was stern and unbending; and he 
would not let Herod be. So Herod had to make a choice; 
he was forced to a decision. He had to put down either 
his sin or his saviour; and, as he preferred his sin, he shut 
John up in prison. He was fool enough to hear and heed 
the dreadful suggestion : 


Kill thy physician and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease ! 


How near and yet how far away! How easy and yet 
how hard! This not so dangerous youth, whom the 
preacher seemed to lead in a willing leash, is yet, for 
Herodias’ sake, a great way from entering the kingdom 
of God. That fox, though he follows the Baptist, is not 
so tame as he looks. These feet, so lightly stepping, can 
turn ; and that face, so narrow and sleek, can change; 
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and Herod can both hate and hurt in a moment. He 
resisted, and then cruelly resented and wronged, the holiest 
power that his earliest life knew; he silenced and crushed 
his best counsellor; he was, to change the figure, like a 
man who, when wind and wave were rising, struck down 
the pilot who stood at the helm to steer, and he gave 
himself to storm and wreck. 

After Herod had first silenced and then slain the Baptist, 
he had one opportunity more. A place was given him for 
repentance. This was when he heard of Jesus. To Him 
the people were pressing from all the land. Gentle souls 
were seeking Him by night. Thoughtful hearts were 
longing after Him from under the contemplative shade of 
the fig tree at noon. Canaanites were calling for His help 
from across the boundaries of the country. Greeks were 
coming up from far away and seeking to see Him. Sorely ° 
stricken sinners were finding salvation and rest in Him; 
and all through the land His cry was ringing, ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.’’ Herod; too, 
heard of Him, but he was troubled. There was a nameless 
dread in his secret soul that John might live again; and 
now he let out this foolish fear in foolish words. He could 
not suppress it any longer, when he heard of miracles and 
signs; ‘‘his passion is so ripe it needs must break,” and 
he said, ‘“‘It is John whom I beheaded.”’ His palace halls 
had their Banquo ghost. John was to Herod—almost the 
last who wore the semblance of a Jewish crown—what 
Samuel was to Saul—-the first whom Israel crowned. If, 
in an hour of madness and wreck, Saul was disturbed by 
the shade of Samuel, an old man covered with a mantle, 
long after the prophet was in his grave; so Herod was 
disturbed by John, clothed in camel’s hair and girt with 
a leathern girdle. He had not. been buried deep enough. 
He came up from the grave. He haunted Herod’s life. 
He shook his gory locks at him. Herod saw him; he 
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knew him; he had often had to say ere now, “It is John 
whom I beheaded.” 

The soil of this man’s soul, in which he would not let the 
roots of true religion strike, must yield a crop; and it is 
now weedy and rank and tangled with superstition and 
fear. The worse spirits are now entering into this house, 
at the doors of which the good spirits received rude 
dismissal ; and what may not the last state of this man 
be? Still there was a chance for Herod. The ‘“‘little 
grain of conscience made him sour.’’ Because there was 
moral pain, there was moral life. The moral symptoms 
were not hopeless. The regret, the remorse were there ; 
the repentance might have come too. It was Herod’s 
hour of visitation from the living God—his second, his 
greater, his last. Jesus was there before him, set for the 
falling or rising of this prince in Israel. One turn of his 
heart! One holy resolution! One word of desire! and 
Herod had been saved! But his good emotion was allowed 
to pass; his softened heart grew hard again—harder than 
ever and hopeless—and he was keen and cruel as before. 
He dared out all his convictions; he cut at all his spectre 
fears; and it was doubtless true, as the Pharisees said to 
Jesus, ‘‘ Herod would fain kill Thee.” 

These unquiet stirrings in Herod’s breast were the last 
symptoms of a departing spiritual life. He ceased to be 
troubled about himself, and then he ceased to be troubled 
about Jesus. He was indeed “desirous to see Him of a 
long season,” but this was out of mere curiosity; he had 
the hope of seeing some miracle done by Him. This was a 
most melancholy stage for Herod to have reached. His 
fear had grown to indifference ; his indifference to the 
interest of curiosity, and that interest came out at the last 
in cool and deliberate cruelty. So much was this so that 
he was glad, exceeding glad, when, on the day of uncertain 
assize at the end, Jesus was sent to him by Pilate. We 
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cannot but feel that the hour when the meek Saviour, 
unprotected and alone, stood before this insolent, unfeeling 
creature was almost the most pitiable of all His humilia- 
tion. It was worse than being ‘‘brought to the slaughter,” 
yet ‘‘He opened not His mouth.” ‘‘Then Herod ques- 
tioned Him in many words, but He answered him 
nothing.” It is a sad, sore sight! It is not pain; it is 
torture! The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world, badgered and baited by ‘that fox” of 
Galilee ! 

The true character of this miserable man was fully 
brought out then. All that had been bad in his past life 
reasserted itself there, accentuated to a higher power. 
Rapidly it developed, terribly but truly it all came out, in 
the near presence and under the silent power of Jesus. 
Could evidence be more complete of a man being dead 
while he lived, and of his being ‘‘ judged already”’? Herod 
was not caring enough about the matter now even to give 
the Saviour a trial; he did not take the trouble to condemn 
Him; guilty or innocent, what cared he? Having seen 
the man, having had his curiosity satisfied, he minded no 
more. And yet in wanton malignity one step further he 
did go. Sin is not only cumulative but infective; and as 
like himself his boon conpanions in the banquet hall had 
been when John was slain, so like him are his associates 
now when Jesus is before him. And “Herod and his 
men of war set Jesus at nought and mocked Him, and, 
arraying Him in a gorgeous robe, sent Him back to Pilate.”’ 
Words could hardly tell a more touching tale. Too in- 
different to condemn Him, too callous to give their helpless 
and inoffensive prisoner a trial, they made themselves 
merry awhile with Him, and when they had had enough 
of it they sent Him away! 

This is the Bible’s picture of Herod. It is not a pleasing 
portrait to study and display; and yet I think that for 
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every distressing word I have spoken there is a distressing 
line in the painting. Beneath and between such atrocious 
facts in a human life there must have been spiritual mood 
and motive subtler and darker than I have even tried to 
say. But, take it as I have said! Do we now with any 
distinctness realize the kind of man Herod was—selfish 
and cowardly, furtive, coarse, cruel? Can we at all clearly 
set him in the midst of his circumstances and see how 
these affected his character? Can we appreciate in any 
measure the opportunities he had of good and the havoc 
which he yet made of his moral nature when he so 
relentlessly chose evil? And can we understand how 
Jesus, so innocent and silent, was at the last a swift 
witness to the truth of his life and unearthed the true 
Herod, who so long had lurked under a somewhat smooth 
exterior? If so, what can we say about it all to our- 
selves and one another? The great word about it is said 
for us by the Great Physician of souls, ‘“‘Take heed and 
beware . . of the leaven of Herod.” 

Leaven was a mystery to the Jews. It worked out of 
sight; it ate its way in the dark; it never ceased till it 
made a full end. A dull, unlikely something was hid 
in the measure of meal, and it proved itself there a secret, 
silent force that first impregnated and then changed the 
whole. We, with our glasses and curious search, now 
know all about it; but that was all that they, to whom 
Jesus spoke, thought of it. The whole of the popular 
notion about it was summed up in the proverb ‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump’’: if they had any larger 
thought about it, it would be spiritual, not scientific. 

A great physician is usually a great student and exponent 
of disease. In Herod Jesus detected disease of a most 
virulent kind. His was a typical case, so characteristic 
and appallingly complete in all its symptoms, that it is 
detailed in this book, and the malady is named to all time 
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from this conspicuous instance. It is called “the leaven 
of Herod.” It never was more fell than in his life. It 
was at first but a spot, a speck, ‘‘the heinous freckle of 
the flesh”; but it grew from less*to more, from little 
‘to much. From a small beginning it spread all through 
his nature, permeating even his soul and entirely prevailing 
over the good. Sin had eaten the god out of him, ay, 
and the man too. Even while he lived Herod was a 
man with a dead soul. The leaven of the Pharisees 
originates and begins to work in a high supercilious 
religiousness and strikes down until righteousness becomes 
self-righteousness, and morality becomes spiritual pride, 
and all the finer virtues of the character become hard and 
insensate, and spiritual life itself is strangled in a network 
of form and ceremony. But the leaven of Herod is the 
taint and fester of the lower nature spreading and pre- 
vailing, till even the higher and diviner nature in a man 
is involved, and his soul, invaded by the power of the 
flesh, becomes insensible to God and dead while he lives. 

With more or less potency sin, in one or other of these 
forms, prevails in every age and nation of men. In the 
history of the world, under the forms and mummeries 
of religion nations and ages have lain dead and insensible 
to vital religion, whilst a Pharisaic zeal prevailed and 
would persecute to death those who would quicken and 
reform. Such nations and ages were full of the leaven 
of the Pharisees; they would have crucified the Christ. 
Not so in ours. Another spirit prevails now, and is 
amongst ourselves. It may be mild and “subtly inter- 
fused’’ with our life, but it conditions and affects us all. 
‘‘The world is too much with us.” Some seek the world’s 
material wealth; some the’ treasures of the knowledge of 
it; some the passing pleasures which it affords our lower 
nature; some its pomp and power. Our interests are so 
sreat and our life on earth has so many comforts, that 
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we run the risk of being absorbed by these alone; and 
we have found, with the near vision of searching eyes, 
so much that is fascinating and rare in earth, and air, 
-and sea, that we are forgetting, and almost losing the © 
power, to see afar off. There is a wise measure and 
balance in all true life—a conserving of all the interests, 
a just regard to all the facts. If any interests supplant 
the highest interest, or any love the larger love, our diviner 
nature must get disordered and deadened. And, amidst 
so many material interests, does not a material spirit 
pervade our life? We must be on our guard; in contact 
with the ordinary life of our day, we may catch this spirit, 
we may get impregnated by this leaven. It may be in 
a finely cultivated form, but it is in essence and power 
an old leaven, ‘‘the leaven of Herod,’ dulling, deadening 
our sense of God and eternity. We have almost come 
in some high quarters to that stage at which men would 
be glad to see Jesus Christ because they have heard 
many things of Him. They would like to see some 
miracle done by Him. They would like to question Him 
in many words. They would put His works to some 
scientific test. But would they ever think of doing Him 
reverence? Would they be earnest enough even to crucify 
Him? So we should be ever proving ourselves by our 
relation to the Truth and the true, to the good and the 
Best; we should be ever testing our spiritual vitality, lest 
subtly and insensibly the spirit of the world should be 
lowering the Divine life within us and laying us open to 
disease, in which there are the seeds of the second death 
—the death that comes after the first—the death that 
death reveals ! 

The point and power of this solemn word of divine 
warning are in the fact that in each of us there lie con- 
cealed the possibilities of becoming entirely different from 
what we now are—infinitely better or infinitely worse. 
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The spirit of Herod will make each one of us, in our own 
place and according to our opportunity—a Herod; and, 
in the light of such a life as his, we may well “take 
heed and beware.”” We may well scrutinize our life, lest 
some germ-filament of flesh has, in the war against the 
spirit, struck root and is sending its spores into our soul— 
the beginning there of decadence and death. But there 
is @ more excellent way than merely to be on our guard 
against an infectious and subtle evil, and that is to be 
zealously and powerfully affected on the side of good 
because animated and sustained by its spirit. To be thus 
fortified and secured against the insidious and deathful 
spirit which was like leaven in the life of Herod, we 
should be filled with the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit 
of Christ and the spirit of Herod are contrary the one 
to the other; they cannot dwell together in the same 
life; they never can be equal powers. We ourselves 
determine which shall be ours—the spirit which through 
sin worketh to death, or the Spirit which through holiness 
worketh to life eternal. And God giveth the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him. 
ARMSTRONG BLACK. 
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STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


i, 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD AND THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF FAITH. 


THE Epistle to the Romans contains three great paradoxes, 
one in each of its main doctrinal sections. The paradox 
of the first section is justification by faith; the present 
paper may, it is hoped, contribute something toward its 
interpretation. The second section lays down the paradox 
that the Christian as such is not under law, but under 
grace. This will be the subject of a future paper. The 
third paradox is that of God in history (Rom. ix.-xi. and 
iii. 1-8); God’s purpose is served even by man’s sinful 
acts; by the fall of Israel salvation came to the Gentiles. 
It may be attempted, as a close to these studies, to con- 
sider this most difficult paradox of all. 


E, 


Before considering justification by faith, or, as St. Paul 
calls it, the righteousness of faith, there is an arduous 
problem to be dealt with. We must begin by considering 
the great difficulty of the Hpistle—St. Paul’s conception 
of the righteousness of God as the specific thing which the 
Gospel, and the Gospel alone, reveals. To understand 
what St. Paul meant by it, and how his conception of it 
supplies—as it certainly does in some way—the source of 
the righteousness accorded to sinful man in Christ—to 
understand this is to hold the key to this Epistle and to 
much else besides. 

In the ordinary interpretation of the Epistle the righteous- 
ness of God appears as little more than a foil to His mercy. 
God redeems us—or accepts a ransom from His Son—in 
spite of His righteousness, that is, in spite of His strict 
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justice, which in itself only regards sinners as objects of 
punishment. This justice of God was not indeed unknown 
antecedently to Christ, but it was not fully realised. Only 
the stupendous fact_that nothing short of the death of the 
sinless Son of God sufficed to win pardon for man taught 
us the full depth of God’s just. intolerance of sin. The 
death of Christ, then, not only did for us what we could 
never have done for ourselves—presented a perfect human 
obedience to God, carried the sins of our entire race into 
the holiest, and made them as though they had not been 
—but, in addition, it furnished man with an object lesson 
in the enormity of sin in God’s sight, prevented our ever 
construing the pardoning mercy of God as easy indifference 
to guilt, manifested God as absolutely, rigidly just, in spite 
of His unrestricted amnesty to all who should believe in 
His Son—els 7d efvar avdtov Sixatov cal Sixatodyta Tov eK 
miatews Incod. > : 
Now the question is, not whether this is true, for in any 
case there is much truth in it, but whether it adequately 
corresponds to what St: Paul says of the righteousness 
of God as the specific and cardinal point of the gospel 
revelation. I think it can hardly be said to do so, even 
approximately. The gospel reveals the redemption of man 
by the atoning work of our Saviour: that is, the evayyéduov. 
If we regard that work primarily as the satisfaction, or the 
overcoming, of the strict justice of God by the work of 
Christ, then the righteousness (i.e. strict justice) of God is 
assumed by the gospel, not revealed, and what it reveals 
is not the justice of God, but the fact that His justice no 
longer bars the way to the pardon of the sinner. If we 
take the other ground indicated above, and find the revela- 
tion of God’s righteousness, not in the fact of redemption, 
but in the safeguarding of that fact by a reminder of the 
conditions under which alone it was possible, then we 
identify St. Paul’s cardinal revelation of the gospel with 
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what is, after all, a lesson to man, rather than “a mystery 
transacted in the highest heaven,” with an exhibition of 
God’s indignation against sin rather than a propitiation in 
the true sense of the word. 

Once again, this ordinary interpretation misses the con- 
trast, signally characteristic of this section of the Epistle, 
between the wrath of God and the righteousness of God. 
The two are contrasted as light and darkness; men lie 
under the wrath of God as in the valley of the shadow of 
death ; and knowing only of His wrath, the evayyédov, the 
joyful news which reveals the righteousness of God, strikes 
on them as the ray of a rising sun. The perfectly true 
and most necessary foil for the evayyéduov, the truth of 
God’s hatred of sin, which most commentators on this 
Epistle find in the conception of God’s righteousness, is 
really furnished by the conception of God’s wrath. Man 
is already, before the gospel, confronted with this in its 
awful and solemn certainty; ‘“‘ the law worketh wrath” ; 
man is arraigned before God as a culprit—vb7rodveos—with- 
out a plea; the evayyédvov comes indeed as light into a 
dark place. 

This is so evidently true that it has affected the exegetical 
tradition of the primary passage: chap.i.17. It has been 
recognised as so impossible that St. Paul could have re- 
garded the righteousness of God—understood as His punitive 
justice—as the specific revelation of the evayyéduov, the 
welcome message of Christ, that the great mass of inter- 
preters have departed from the clear symmetry and par- 
allelism of i. 16, 17, and have understood the phrase 
dixavocvvyn Oeod in the latter verse, not of the righteousness 
of God, but of the new God-given righteousness (in effect 
the justification, the pardon) of man. This gives a sense 
simple, and in itself perfectly true. The gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to whomsoever believeth, be- 
cause in it there is revealed the pardon of man (the way 
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to favour with God, ‘‘a righteousness of God,” R.V.), on 
the ground and condition of faith. This sense, I say, is 
most true. But is it the sense St. Paul meant to convey 
here? Does it really sound the depth of his meaning? I 
think not. The main ground for thinking that it does is, 
in the language of iii, 21, 22, ducaiocvvn Sé Ocod Sia TiaTews, 
etc.; faith on man’s part is the instrument (Sia) of the 
Sixavocivn Oeod, t.€. this Sseavocvvy Ocod comes about by 
means of faith, which one could hardly expect to be said 
of the righteousness of God; and this consideration is 
fortified by such a passage as Philippians iii. 9 (A.V.). 
But yet the plain structure of the clear-cut clauses of 
i. 16, 17 has to be broken through if we are to rest satisfied 
with this plausibly easy explanation,! and other considera- 
tions throw a decisive weight into the scale. Chief among 
these is the fundamental Old Testament conception of the 
righteousness of God. 


TY, 


The New Testament throughout presupposes a con- 
ception of God rather than builds a new conception from 
the foundations. In other words, it presupposes the Old 
Testament doctrine of God. The New Testament, of 
course, completes and advances upon the Old in this as 
in other respects. But unless we penetrate below the 
surface of the Old Testament, we can but imperfectly follow 
the meaning of the New. 

It is characteristic, not only of St. Paul, but of our 
Lord, that they resolutely break with the Jewish traditional 
theology, and appeal from it to the Old Testament itself. 
This is conspicuous with respect to three fundamental Old 
Testament attributes of God—His holiness, His righteous- 
ness, and His ‘‘lovingkindness.”” Judaism rested upon 
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in the Expositor for August, 1896. 
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the idea of the ceremonial holiness of Jehovah, to which the 
ceremonial holiness of His worshippers must correspond. 
It conceived of God’s righteousness as retributive, demand- 
ing legal righteousness on the part of His servants, God’s 
lovingkindness (hesed, pictas) was construed in terms of 
national privilege, and its counterpart in the faithful was 
the fierce loyalty of the hasidim, the immediate spiritual 
predecessors of the Pharisees, ‘‘ zealots for the law.” 
Judaism, as a system of organized religious morality, was 
a remarkable phenomenon in the society of the ancient 
world. Judaism had grasped, in a very definite and narrow 
form no doubt, the leading Old Testament attributes of 
God, and that principle of reciprocity which brings each 
divine attribute into intimate relation with the personal 
religious life of the worshipper. But this relation, and the 
conception of God presupposed by it, was in each case 
brought within the ready apprehension of the scribe and 
his hearers, at the cost of being fatally narrowed and im- 
poverished, 

The great difference was that Judaism was stationary, 
while Old Testament religion was progressive. If the new 
revelation was to fulfil the promise of the old, Judaism 
must be set aside and continuity recovered with the religion 
of the Old Testament. And this was done. 

The attributes of God in the Old Testament are not 
His abstract qualities, such as theology might deduce by 
analysing the idea of an absolutely perfect being. They 
are revealed attributes, z.c. in effect the concrete mani- 
festations of the Divine character impressed upon the 
religious instincts of Israel by their experience—not by 
revelation in words, but by revelation in facts—‘‘ Our 
fathers have told us the mighty acts which Thou hast 
done in the time of old’’; ‘“‘I am Jehovah thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” To learn the Old 
Testament conception of God we must look for His char- 
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acter mirrored in the religious consciousness of Israel, as 
it was moulded by slow degrees throughout a long and 
varied course of history. The unchanging tenacity of 
Judaism is only the slowly-gained result of a long process ; 
the clay was soft originally, and took impressions from 
everything it touched: ‘‘ As the clay in the potter’s hand, 
so are ye in My hand, O House of Israel.’’- Now the 
sterner attributes of God are certainly conspicuous in the 
Old Testament. The fundamental conception here is that 
of His Holiness. That is the formula which throughout 
the Old Testament appeals to religious awe. To gather 
up briefly the result of much that might be said on this 
subject, the idea of holiness is in its rude germ correlative 
to the instinct of danger. The Divine Being, together 
with all persons and things standing in close relation with 
Him, is dangerous, may not be tampered with without 
peril. The burning bush, the burning mount of Sinai, the 
ark gazed at at Bethshemesh or rashly supported by Uzzah, 
the vessels and sacrifices of the sanctuary, all are ‘‘ most 
holy,” most dangerous if approached without the prescribed 
precautions. In this sense the men of Bethshemesh said, 
‘** Who is able to stand before this holy God Jehovah? ” 

This, I say, is the idea in its rude germ—a germ traceable 
in the history of religion all over the world, and persistent 
in all the Old Testament history of the conception of 
ceremonial holiness. But what was distinctive of the idea 
in its Old Testament form was the readiness with which it 
became the vehicle of ethical teaching. 

The idea of Jehovah as morally holy, invested sin with 
the terrors of sacrilege. To dwell near Jehovah, or enter 
into reciprocal relation with Him, involved a moral demand 
(Ps. xv. 1, etc.); and when it is necessary to express most 
strongly the divine intolerance of sin and the certainty of 
punishment, it is the divine holiness that is appealed to: 
“He is an holy God, He is a jealous God, He will not 
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forgive your transgressions nor your sins”’ (Josh. xxiv. 19). 
The idea of transcendence, which is implicit even in the 
erudest conception of divine holiness, was from very early 
times conceived by the teachers of the chosen people as moral 
transcendence, demanding on the part of the worshipper 
not only ceremonial but moral conditions of approach—-in 
a word, complete moral self-dedication (Josh. xxiv. 15, 21, 
24; Lev. xix. 2). 

There are passages in the Prophets where the idea of 
divine holiness reaches an even loftier level. The absolute 
transcendence of God will be shown not in His stern 
retribution, but in His unlooked-for mercies. ‘‘I will not 
execute the fierceness of My anger: I will not destroy 
Ephraim, for I am God and not man, the Holy One in the 
midst of thee’ (Hos. ii. 9). ‘‘ The Holy One of Israel, the 
Saviour” (Isa. xliii. 3; cf. lvii. 15 seq.). 

But such passages are the exception. It is, on the 
whole, with the divine holiness that the divine wrath 
against sin, and the punishment of the sinner, are in the 
Old Testament organically connected. (Compare Amos ii. 
7; Isa. i. 4, v. 24; Lev. x. 2,3.) The divine ‘jealousy”’ and 
“‘holiness”’ are associated ideas (Josh. xxiv. 19 supra), and 
the “jealousy ”’ of God is closely akin to His wrath against 
sin. The whole progress of Old Testament revelation shows 
the powerful part played by the conception of holiness, 
refined and spiritualized as it was by many channels of 
divine teaching, in vindicating and enforcing the sterner 
moral attributes of God. 

On the other hand, there is that most profound and 
tender attribute of God, His mercy, lovingkindness, gra- 
ciousness, mirrored in the holiness, loyalty, piety of His 
people (Ps. xviii. 25)—all synonyms for rendering the 
same Hebrew word, hesed, the quality pietas, hasid the 
concrete, piws the parental pietas of God, the filial pretas 
of His servants, the sure “‘ mercies”? of David, ‘‘thy holy 
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one” who is not to see corruption—words specially 
prominent in Prophets and Psalms, and which emphasize 
a reciprocal relation of God to His people—on His part, 
a character which has commanded unswerving trust; on 
theirs, a character instinct with personal devotion and 
trusting fidelity, true in the midst of apostasy, like the 
hasidim who fought under the Maccabees, 


III. 


Now the Old Testament conception of God as righteous 
has more in common with the latter than with the former 
range of ideas. It occurs almost exclusively in the Prophets 
and Hagiographa, never in the legal portions of the Penta- 
teuch. Speaking generally, the punitive aspect of the divine 
righteousness occupies in the Old Testament a very subor- 
dinate place. We have the great punitive prophecy of 
Isaiah v. 16, etc., ‘‘God that is holy shall be sanctified in 
righteousness,’ where, however, the scourge is thought of 
as the necessary step to salvation. Again, the judicial 
righteousness of God is linked with His anger in Psalm 
vii. 9, 11. But punitive righteousness is most commonly 
coupled with the idea of ‘‘ avenging” or delivering the 


innocent party to the cause (Ps. Ixxii. 2, 4, xciv., xi. 


Ci. 16, 4x.°4). 

It is improbable that St. Paul, in his use of the expres- 
sion ‘“‘righteousness of God,’ can be building upon the 
very few Old Testament passages which link together what 
he is so strongly contrasting, namely, the divine righteous- 
ness and the divine wrath, especially as his language in 
Romans i. 16, 17 is demonstrably coloured by some of the 
much larger class of passages which present God’s right- 
eousness in a different and more characteristic light. To 
begin with, we find in passages like Jeremiah x. 24 (ef. 
Dan. ix. 16) God’s righteousness counteracting His punitive 
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anger (see Ps. vi. 1, xxxvill. 1). In such cases punish- 
ment is merely subsidiary to a further purpose, which 
Jehovah pursues because He is righteous. This purpose 
is the ultimate salvation of His people—a purpose mani- 
fested in His “righteous acts” in the time of old (Judg. 
v. 11; 1 Sam. xii. 7; perhaps Ps. xxii. 21), and confirmed 
by each successive fulfilment of express or implicit promise. 
‘Thou madest a covenant ... and hast performed Thy 
words, for Thou art righteous” (Neh. ix. 8). 

The generic idea of righteousness as a personal quality 
is that of conformity to personal obligations. The form 
which this conformity assumes depends upon the obligation 
in question, which in turn depends upon the position of 
the moral agent. A lawsuit, e.g., aims at establishing 
the rights of the parties; the successful party comes 
out triumphantly Siécaws (Ps. li. 4). The judge is the 
“‘avenger,’’ in one sense, of the law; in another sense, of 
the innocent or injured party (Ps. Ixxil. 2,4). Now God 
in Himself is subject to no “ obligation ”’ except that of His 
own inscrutable Being—that is His “Law.” But it has 
pleased Him to enter into relations with men, and to 
manifest a purpose and a will in regard to them. So far 
as this is true God has imposed an ‘“ obligation” upon 
Himself, to which, in virtue of His righteousness, He will 
adhere. Hence the relation of God to His people is repre- 
sented in the Old Testament as a covenant, with the divine 
righteousness as its underlying principle, and the righteous- 
ness of faith (Rom. x. 6; cf. Hab. ii. 4) as its correlative, 
a conception to which St. Paul makes appeal as against the 
purely contractual relation of legal righteousness on man’s 
part, retributive righteousness on God’s part, to which 
Judaism had narrowed it down. 

The righteousness of faith, as St. Paul perceived and 
claimed, finds utterance in the Old Testament; and its 
correlative, the saving righteousness of a God who differs 
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from all other gods in this one thing, that He will accom- 
plish for them that wait for Him (Isa. liv. 4, R.V.; 1 Cor. 
ii. 9; comp. lxiii. 1 with xly. 20), occupies a place of great 
prominence in the Old Testament theology. 

This is, I am convinced, the link which explains the 
prominent correlation, in the Prophets and Psalmists, of 
God’s righteousness and God’s saving power—a correlation 
which was certainly in St. Paul’s mind when he wrote 


Romans i. 16, 17. . . . TO evayyédvov' Svvapis yap Geod 
éotw eis caTnpiav ... Atkatocuvyn yap Oeod ev avT@ 


avoxanUmtTeTat xTr.: comp. Psalm xcyili. 2, éyywpicev 
KUplos TO TMTNPLOY AVTOD ... aTEKaNUWEV THV SiKaLO- 
cvvnyv avtov: also Isaiah li. 5, 8, lvi. 1, and numerous other 
passages, some already quoted. The correspondence of 
language has been long admitted. What is here contended 
is simply that it is based on a profound correspondence of 
thought, to which justice has yet to be done. This impres- 
sion may be deepened by the consideration of many other 
passages, especially in the Psalms and Prophets, which 
tend to couple the divine righteousness with the divine 
pietas (hesed) and its cognate attributes (e.g. Ps. xxxvi. 10, 
xxxili. 4, 5, xl. 10, lxxxix. 16, 17, exliti. 1; Jer. ix. 24; Hos. 
ii. 19). Genesis xix. 19 (LXX.) is one of an interesting 
group of passages specially relevant to the associations 
attaching to dccatocvvy in Biblical Greek, which led to its 
being used in some cases to translate hesed. 

The correlation thus amply manifest in the religious 
consciousness of prophet and psalmist, between God’s 
righteousness and His saving grace, turns rather upon 
the truth of God as it appeals to faith than upon the exact 
nature of the salvation or deliverance looked for from time 
to time. The history of the latter exhibits a long ascent 
from deliverances mainly physical (though there is a moral 
side from the first, e.g. in the deliverance from Egypt) 
toward the hope for such deliverance as is assured in the 
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name Jesus (Matt. i. 21). But to St. Paul, the faith to 
which appeal was made was all along the same (Rom. iv. 
17-24). 

The prevalent interpretation of St. Paul’s conception of 
God’s righteousness—e.g., in iii. 25, 26—explains it as that 
which constrains God to punish, His avenging justice. 
The view suggested in this paper is that St. Paul, in- 
fluenced directly and consciously by the thought and 
language of the Old Testament, regarded the righteousness 
of God as that which pledged Him to save—not as though 
the inherent, abstract righteousness of God could necessi- 
tate His intervention for the salvation of man, but because 
God had from the first made Himself known to man as 
a Saviour, because His whole antecedent dealings with 
His people had tended to evoke trustfulness on man’s 
part, were one promise of salvation, and only when that 
promise was carried out was His righteousness an ac- 
complished fact—els. 7d elvas adtov Sixavoy Kat duxatodrta, 
righteous and therefore righteous-making. B.. 

This question has yet to be fully thought out. Signs are 
not wanting that the prevalent interpretation of i. 17 will 
not maintain itself in the future.’ And if so, the righteous- 
ness of God in that verse will not suffer itself to be divorced 
from the righteousness of God in ii. 25, 26. And if go, 
again, it will be necessary to satisfy St. Paul’s conception 
of the righteousness of God, not as the obstacle redemp- 
tion has had to overcome, but as the operative cause of our 
redemption—as the very core and central point of the 
gospel message, the evayyédov. And this will, I think, be 
done by bringing to bear on St. Paul’s thought a deep, 
wide, sympathetic induction from a critically, reverently 
read Old Testament. 


1 See, in addition to Dr. Barmby’s paper already referred to, Dr. Sanday’s 
discussion in his Commentary, and Hiiving’s essay (Tiibingen, 1896). 
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IV. 


The direct purpose, then, of the redeeming work of Jesus 
Christ was, to St. Paul, not thé overcoming, but the real- 
isation of the righteousness of God; but that meant also 
the salvation, and therefore the righteous-making of man— 
els TO ElVat, KTD. 

How, then, do these two stand related? or rather, how is 
it that they are so closely related that St. Paul in his 
language seems at times to glide from one to the other 
without any consciousness that he is speaking of (what to 
us appear) two such very different things ? 

In i. 16,17 the righteousness of God and the salvation 
of man are indissolubly connected; or rather the revelation 
to man of God’s righteousness is his salvation. How so? 
The answer lies in the words wavti 7 muctevovTs, and again 
éx wiatews. The mere abstract speculative knowledge of 
God’s righteousness in Christ, however deeply conceived, 
will not remove the cloud of God’s wrath from the soul, will 
not justify man. The gospel is God’s power unto salvation 
to whomsoever believeth; the righteousness of God is re- 
vealed, as the welcome message, only to those who approach 
God by the way of faith, é« mictews; and els mriotw, the. 
revelation comes to faith; where faith is not, it does not 
come at all. 

St. Paul might have said, ‘‘ The gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation, etc.,’”’ because in it the salvation of 
God is revealed from faith to faith. But, true as that 
would be, it yet would not convey all that lies in the word 
“righteousness.” Salvation might have been revealed from 
God suddenly, unprepared for, to a race who had experi- 
enced no previous dealing of God with them in the past; 
salvation is a divine act simply; there is no reciprocity. 
about it. But the righteousness of God, as St. Paul 
received the idea from the Old Testament, was saturated 
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with the idea of reciprocity, of the faithfulness of God and 
the trust of man in close constant living response one to 
the other. The righteousness of God came home only to 
his pious loyal ones, to the faithful; to others it had no 
meaning (Ps. li. 14, Ixxi. 15, 16; contrast Ixix. 27). 
Again, while an unknown, unpledged God might conceiv- 
ably save, to speak of such salvation as an act of 
righteousness implied a long past, the word was charged 
with the implicit prophecy and promise of the whole course 
of Israel’s history. 

Self-fulfilment of God’s declared character, reciprocity as 
between God and man—these were the two thoughts, as 
it appears, most prominent in St. Paul’s view of the gospel 
as the revelation of the righteousness of God. Of these 
two ideas, the first has been discussed; we turn to the 
second. 

The Old Testament conception of God as righteous, as 
we have seen, has its full significance only when viewed in 
relation to the thoughts, expectations, feelings, which His 
people have learned to entertain about Him. Reciprocity 
clings about it, it has affinity with the conception of the 
divine “ pietas,”’ hesed, and through it with the idea of the 
hasid, the typical Old Testament saint. In the Old Testa- 
ment the righteousness of God and the righteousness of the 
faithful are reciprocally correlated, and the medium of their 
correlation is faith—o S€ dicaos é« mictews Enoeras, St. Paul 
has seized a fundamental characteristic of Old Testament 
religion quite passed over by the Judaism of his day. And 
this Old Testament correlation of the righteousness of God 
with the righteousness of the faithful, in St. Paul’s hands, 
becomes applied to the New Testament. Faith sees in the 
redeeming work of Christ the fulfilment of the divine 
promises, the complete self-realisation of the Divine Per- 
sonality as it had impressed itself on the mind of inspired 
faith and of a prophet people, and, thus seeing it, it 
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becomes an impulse of self-surrender, of complete con- 
fidence in the forgiving, reconciling love of God, which 
transcends in its certitude of possession even the highest 
faith of the Old Testament saint. 


Y; 


We haye, then, as the revelation of which the gospel is 
the vehicle : 

(1) The righteousness of God, and 

(2) What St. Paul calls ‘‘the righteousness of faith,” 
or “the righteousness which is of God ‘upon’ faith 
(Phil. iii. 9). 

I have said, I think, quite enough to show that the latter 
is founded upon the former, that there is the closest 
correlation between them, and that faith is the medium of 
their correlation, eis Td efvar adrov Sixavov Kai SexarodvTa TOV 
ex Tigtews Incod. 

What I have hardly done more than hint at is the precise 
nature of this close link which unites them. How is it 
that the atoning work of Christ, viewed as the self-fulfil- 
ment of a God pledged, by His revealed character, to save, 
conveys righteousness to every soul that apprehends it by 
faith? That it does so, is St. Paul’s unquestionable teach- 
ing. What he meant by this teaching—what, in other 
words, St. Paul meant by justification by faith—is a ques- 
tion which still confronts us. 

St. Paul takes it as presupposed in his gospel (read yap 
in ili. 28) that man is justified by faith without works of 
law. The latter two words are not a limitation of the 
statement—Luther’s “durch den Glauben allein” was a 
quite allowable paraphrase. The works of grace are, it is 
true, not works of law. St,..Paul does not say that man is 
justified without the fruits of the Spirit (€pya ydprros is not 
a Pauline phrase). But such works, he clearly holds, 
follow justification, in the sense that justifying faith is pre- 
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supposed by them, not they by it. Only the link between 
the dixavocvvn tistews and the dscacocivn Oeov, obscure in 
i-y., is more apparent when we see the righteousness of 
faith at work. We then see that it is based upon the 
mediation of the Son—‘“ faith of Jesus’”’ takes the place of 
Abraham’s “ faith of God’’—and it assumes the character 
of filial loyalty, a loyalty impossible except through recog- 
nition of the character of the Father. 

“ Justification by faith” is a hard saying, for the same 
reason that the other two paradoxes of this Epistle are hard 
sayings, All three alike seem to the superficial glance—nay, - 
they have actually led men to think—that St. Paul regarded 
conduct as a matter of indifference in God’s sight. 

But here at least, as regards justification by faith, it is 
only a superficial study of St. Paul that can carry away any 
such impression. Only on the basis of his fearful arraign- 
ment of human sin, his lurid picture of mankind all alike 
under the wrath of God, is the fabric of justification by 
faith erected. Xwpis &pywv—works are of no account—but 
why? Simply because God will—if St. Paul’s gospel is 
true—search out the secret things of men, and judge them 
according to their works. Because conduct is of such abso- 
lute importance in God’s sight, for that very reason, if man 
is to be reconciled with God, it must be on some ground 
irrespective of his doings—on the ground of faith alone. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith alone may be 
expressed thus: Absolute forgiveness of sin to all who enter 
through Christ into the filial relation to God. Justifying 
faith unites man to Christ, and therefore, while not pre- 
supposing works, is charged with the promise and potency 
of a new life of practical righteousness. ‘‘ This grace 
wherein we stand,” the “ righteousness of faith,’ has, with 
St. Paul, these two aspects :— 

(1) Negatively, and in relation to the past, it is justifica- 
tion, 7.e. forgiveness. The doeSys, the utterly rebellious 
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sinner, by throwing himself upon Christ, is in God’s sight 
righteous. His sin is treated as though it had never been. 

(2) Positively, in relation to present and future, it is 
union with Christ, a new power to live in loyal fellowship 
with God. The two are sides of the same thing—one can 
be distinguished from the other, but they cannot exist 
apart. Only to those “in Christ Jesus,’”’ to those who by 
union with Him are set free from the law of sin, is there no 
longer any condemnation (viii. 1). 

‘What then is this faith which unites man to God through 
Christ ? or rather how is it conceived by St. Paul in this 
Epistle? I think the question is best handled by consider- 
ing the object of faith as conceived by him. As to this, two 
widely different ideas have prevailed—that of implicit faith, 
distinctive of Roman Catholicism, and that of confidence in 
personal salvation, the doctrine which runs through many 
forms of Protestant revivalism. 

On the theory of implicit faith the proper object of faith 
is simply doctrine, and that as revealed by Divine authority. 
Moreover, as it is impossible for the majority to accurately 
examine all doctrines, and test the evidence for their divine 
authority, it is enough that they should be convinced that 
what the Church teaches is divinely revealed, and not 
necessary that they should know in all particulars what the 
Church does teach. In the earlier middle ages it was re- 
garded as incumbent, indeed, upon the praelati, the leaders 
of the Church, to know accurately the doctrines of the faith 
and their authority, but the masses were to be content 
with implicit belief in what the “ praelati”’ put before them 
as the doctrine of the Church, without more than a vague 
knowledge of more than a very few particulars. Peter 
Lombard! supports this by Job i. 14: “‘ Boves arabant, et 
asinae pascebantur iuxta eos.” 


1 Lib. iii. Sent. Dist. v. 25. The ‘boves’ are the praelati, or working 
minds of the Church, the ‘‘ simplices,” the mass of the laity, correspond to 
the ‘‘ asinae,” who are content to browse beside them. 
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Under the influence of nominalism, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the scope of implicit faith became 
greatly enlarged. In the obviously nominalist (and prob- 
ably anti-Hussite) story which Luther tells of the Doctor 
of Prague,‘ faith has become wholly merged in submis- 
sion to ecclesiastical authority. 

In post-Reformation times, the Jesuit doctrine of the 
sacrificium intellectus took its place as the ripe and logical 
application of the same idea of faith. I might in a different 
connexion attempt to show how this idea of faith, which 
thus becomes the mere submission of intellect to authority, 
hangs together with the Jesuit theology of the omnipotent 
Church, the “ societas perfecta’”’; and how it carries with it 
inexorably the entire system of probabilism and Jesuit 
moral theology. But this is not our present question. 
The point is that it originates in a view of faith which, if it 
finds some points of contact with St. Paul, yet leaves out 
of account the characteristic Pauline conception of faith. 
Faith regarded as submission of the intellect to authority 
is a thing which can be, and is, exercised by masses of men 
irrespective of their moral character, and it does not de- 
mand a death to sin, or imply a new life. Those who 
adopt this view of faith must reject justification by faith as 
a paradox and nothing more. The “fides carbonarii,” as 
Luther notices, does not carry with it forgiveness of sin, it 
could not fit in with the conception of 1) é« rictews Sixatogvvn. 

Bat what of revivalist faith? Does St. Paul teach that 


1 As a learned doctor of the University, overflowing with controversial 
learning, crossed the bridge of Prague, he met a charcoal-burner. He asked 
him, “ What do you believe?” ‘* What the Church believes,” was the reply. 
“ Ah, but what is it that the Church believes?” ‘ The Church believes what 
I believe.” ‘But, my good man, what is it that the Church and yourself 
believe?”? ‘Why, sir, the Church and I believe the same thing.” The 
doctor retired in disgust. But later on, when he came to his death-bed, and 
was asked by the priest in what faith he desired to die, his reply was, ‘‘In fide 
carbonarii.” The doctor's conversation on the bridge betrays a touch of Hus- 
site realism. 
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if you believe with emotional certainty that you personally 
are the object of God’s saving grace, you are thereby 
justified? What St. Paul would miss here is, I think, 
the element of self-surrender, of absolute trust in God, as 
distinct from trust in a real or imagined condition of our 
own soul. . 

The object of faith with St. Paul is the love of God 
(Rom. v. 5), and not the certainty of our own conversion. 
“Abraham believed God,’ and to us also faith will be 
reckoned for righteousness, who believe on Him who raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead. 

Faith, in Old Testament and New Testament alike, has 
close relation to the character of God as revealed by what 
He has done. Abraham ‘“ was fully assured that what 
God had promised He was able also to perform.” Faith 
is not, to St. Paul, either belief of something or confidence 
in anything relating to our own mental state, but trust in a 
Person. That is its core and essence; trustful, filial ap- 
prehension of the character of God. It is therefore, in the 
first instance, individual in its character. Founded on the 
knowledge of what God has done for us (and here we have 
the source of the doctrinal side of faith), it raises each one 
who believes (7avta tov wictevovta) to direct individual 
dependence on God. 

St. Paul taught justification by faith, and justification 
by faith is as vital to the Christian life, as portrayed by 
St. Paul, as is oxygen to the air we breathe. Without it, 
the Christian life and polity and worship sink back into 
legalism, drift away from the New Testament. He did not 
teach justification by faith as the only doctrine or principle 
of his gospel. Those who have tried to do so in later times 
have produced a moral narcotic, not the gospel of St. Paul. 
We cannot breathe pure oxygen. It is not air, but a 
poison. 

A. RoBERTSON. 


A STUDY OF PSALM CXXXVII. 


PsaLM cxxxvii. (‘By the waters of Babylon’’) must be 
described in point of interpretation as one of the more 
difficult of the Psalms. It is not merely that it contains 
words which have been diversely explained, ¢.g., won 
(‘‘ They that wasted us,” v. 3) and MT1)W7 (‘ That art to 
be destroyed,’ v. 8). ‘The very structure of the Psalm is 
not so easy as it appears at first sight. According to the 
arrangement usually followed we get these divisions: 

(a) 1-6. The faithfulness of the exiles in Babylonia 
to the memory of Zion. 

(6) 7. A prayer against the Edomites for the part 
taken by them in the destruction of Jerusalem. 

(c) 8, 9. A cruel beatitude on the destroyer of 
Babylon. 

Three important difficulties are involved in this view of 
the structure of the Psalm. 

(a) The prayer against Edom shows a brevity which 
is unlike the style of vv. 1-6, and a restraint which is 
alien from the passion of vv. 8, 9. 

(b) Verse 7 interrupts the connection between vv. 8, 
9, and the rest of the Psalm. 

(c) We should expect that if the Psalmist turns in 
v. 8 from near Edom to far-off Babylon, he would make 
clear the transition (which would also mark the climax) 
by some such phrase as, “‘And thou, Daughter of 
Babylon.” He does nothing of the kind. 

Now these difficulties may be removed by accepting a 
supposition which may at first sight seem far-fetched, and 
yet is simple in itself. The phrase ‘‘ Daughter of Baby- 
lon” is generally taken to be a phrase similar in kind to 
*‘ Daughter of Jerusalem ” (Isa. XXXvVll. 22 et passim), 2.e. 
as meaning ‘“‘people of Babylon.” But another explana- 
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tion has much to be said for it. The terms ‘‘ Son,” 
‘Daughter,’ ‘‘ Sister ’’ may describe other relationships 
besides those of naturalkinship. Hzekiel (xvi. 45, 46) calls 
Jerusalem, in effect if not expressly, the ‘‘ Daughter of an 
Hittite’ and ‘‘ Sister of Sodom.”’ Malachi (ii. 11) calls a 
foreign wife a ‘‘ Daughter of a strange god.’’? Ahaz, again 
(2 Kings xvi. 7), describes himself as ‘‘ Son” of Tiglath- 
pileser, in asking thaf monarch for the protection of a 
suzerain. The adherents of Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiv. 7) are 
called her “sons.” 

Judged by these passages, the ‘‘ Daughter of Babylon” 
may (it seems to me) be the description of some power 
which either (1) had ‘‘ moral’’ kinship with Babylon, o7 (2) 
was politically the dependent of Babylon, or, again (8), 
combined both characteristics. Such a power was Edom. 

If, accordingly, we may take the words ‘‘O daughter of 
Babylon” (v. 8) as addressed, not to the population of 
Babylon, but to the Edomites mentioned just before (v. 7), 
three results follow: (1) The difficulties in the structure of 
the Psalm disappear; (2) a satisfactory explanation of 
MW (v. 8) can be given; (3) a significant phrase, 
which is usually treated as insignificant, receives justice 
(yop ON, “against the rock.”) 

To take the second point first, is may be said that if the 
‘‘Daughter of Babylon”? be Hdom, the difficulty regarding 
iTNTW disappears at once. According to the accepted 
view of the structure and reference of the Psalm, Babylon 
is threatened with destruction in v. 8, and yet in the same 
verse is described by the epithet A7)7IwnH, the most-natural 
translation of which is ‘‘ The Destroyed.” If, however, it be 
Edom, Babylon’s accomplice and ‘‘ Daughter,” who is men- 
aced with future retribution, the epithet implying past 
punishment, ‘‘ The Destroyed,’”’ can be given without hesi- 


1 T abstain from citing ‘Daughter of Belial” (1 Sam. i. 16) until some 
general agreement has been reached as to the meaning of ‘‘ Belial.” 
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tation to Babylon. Nay, does not the address gain in force, 
“Q Hdom, Daughter of Babylon the Destroyed! [thy 
turn comes next’’] ? 

If we may thus dissociate the Daughter of Babylon from 
Babylon herself, and may attach the epithet to the 
“mother,” we need no longer hesitate to see a reference 
in pwn, “The Destroyed,” to the destruction of the 
walls of Babylon and the slaughter of her chief inhabitants, 
after a terrible siege + by Darius Hystaspis (Herod. iii. 159). 
The Psalmist points to the punishment of the author of his 
country’s ruin, and threatens Edom, the accomplice, with 
a like fate. 

Passing on to the next point, may we not say that the 
vivid touch at the very end of the Psalm shows that the 
Psalmist is thinking of vengeance to fall on Edom and not 
on Babylon? He blesses the destroyer who dashes the 
enemy’s children in pieces against the Rock (yop bx, ™pos 
THY WETPAV). 

Now this expression, ‘‘against the Rock,” is not a mere 
detail of a phrase; rather it embodies the climax of the 
Psalm, and echoes back through the preceding verses. 
The phrase “dash in pieces’’ (Heb. yp) in piél) is complete 
in itself. In the remaining fourteen places in which it 
occurs in the Old Testament it has no finishing detail such 
as ‘against the stones”’ or ‘“‘ against the rock.” A similar 
statement may be made regarding its synonym (WW in 
the piel), which occurs six times in the Old Testament. It 
is impossible, therefore, to read here “against the Rock”’ 
without feeling that some emphasis falls upon the phrase. 

But if the expression be emphatic (cp. the arrangement 
of the verse in the R.V.), we must not be content with an 
explanation of it which is vague and almost tautological. 
A definite and telling reference is possible. In seven places 


1 Noldeke (Encycl. Brit. ‘‘ Persia ”) suggests the reign of Xerxes as the date 
of this siege. 
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of the Old Testament ‘‘ Rock” (yop, or “the Rock” = y9Dn) 
is used as the name of a strong city of Edom, perhaps its 
capital, at any rate its representative stronghold. How forc- 
ible, then, is the last word-of this Psalm, if we may explain 
the cruel beatitude of v. 9 as pronounced upon him who 
shall dash Edom’s little onesin pieces against Edom’s rocky 
fortress, now in the hands of Edom’s enemy! 

To return to my first point. IfI have rightly understood 
the structure of the Psalm, it falls into two (not three) divi- 
sions: 

(a) vv. 1-6. The wrongs done by Babylon remem- 
bered with a certain calmness, both because Judah 
has already returned, and because Babylon has been 
already chastised. 

In contrast to this: 

(b) vv. 7-9. The wrongs done by Edom remem- 

bered in wrath, and laid up for future reckoning. 


A word must be added on the moral difficulty involved in 
the last three verses of the Psalm. These display exactly 
the spirit which our Lord rebuked in James and John when 
they wished to call down fire from heaven. Moreover they 
are not an inconsiderable part of the Psalm to be passed 
over with slight attention, but, indeed, colour the whole 
poem and abide in the memory, What are we to say of 
them ? 

In the first place, we may recall the pregnant saying of 
Origen (given on the title page of some editions of Butler’s 
Analogy), to the effect that he who believes that Nature 
and the written Word come from the same Author must 
expect to find difficulties of the same kind in both. Hence 
if Nature sometimes appear to be cruel, it is not surprising 
if some sayings of the written Word appear cruel too. 

But next it may be said, If Nature puts us on our trial 
in a moral sense, testing our faith (when Nature’s riddle is 
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hard to solve) and our love (when her face is stern '), may it 
not be one function of Scripture to test us in the same 
way ? 

Is it not possible that along with all the pure gold of the 
Psalter we have offered to us also this dross, that we may 
learn to refuse the evil and to choose the good? The 
Master Himself is reported to have said (Clementine 
Homilies iii. 61 apud Westcott, Introduction to Gospels, 
Appendix C): For it is. thy part, O man, to try my words as 
silver is tried before the money-changers. God grant His 
people a pure conscience able to try His Word! 

W. EH. Barnes. 


1 Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed. 
(In Memoriam.) 
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THE PASSOVER AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Ir is quite conceivable that the counsels of the Father 
might have determined that Jesus Christ should die at some 
other time than in the midst of the Passover celebration, 
and that some other part of the Jewish ritual should have 
been moulded into a permanent memorial of human re- 
demption. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews sees 
in the impressive events of the great Day of Atonement a 
prefiguration of the sacrifice and priestly mediation of Jesus 
Christ in the presence of His Father, and the theology of 
sacramentarianism would have had stronger analogies to 
sustain it if the solemnities of that day had been adjusted 
to Christian uses and perpetually bound upon the Church 
of the future. From the very beginning of His ministry 
Jesus seems to have had a presentiment of the fact that 
His death was to link itself with the celebration of the 
Passover, and that the institution by which that death must 
be kept in perpetual memory amongst His elect people would 
bear a clear paschal imprint. The glimmering the Baptist 
had of the fact, when he described Jesus as the Lamb of 
God taking away the sin of the world, may have only con- 
firmed our Lord’s own forecasts upon the subject. It was 
at the Passover following the commencement of His public 
ministry that the first signs of mortal hostility appeared. 
The discourse on the bread delivered in the synagogue at 
Capernaum was delivered whilst the Passover pilgrims to 
Jerusalem were crowding the highways of Galilee, and the 
special occasion colours the similitudes in which Christ 
predicts His coming sacrifice. It was in obedience to the 
inward voice calling Him to His supreme act of obedience 
at the Feast, that He stedfastly set His face to go up to 
Jerusalem and spoke once and again of all that was to 
befall Him there. .And on the eve of His death He felt a 
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constraint to celebrate the Festival with His comrades, and 
grafted the Holy Supper upon this primitive foundation rite 
of a redeemed Israel. Before He suffered, with desire He 
desired to eat the Passover with His disciples, finding 
therein solace, strength, courage, hope in the hour of His 
passion. Why did Jesus give the preference to this rite 
over others, and find in it a special fitness for the age-long 
celebration of His death? What was there in its history, 
analogies, and associations to lend itself to His purposes? 
Why did He transplant into the New Testament Church 
this solitary part of a ritual that was about to vanish away 
and make it a sign of His dying that should outlast the 
world ? 

It could not have been without significance to the mind of 
our Lord that this celebration with which His death was to 
be now and hereafter identified was older than the temple 
sacrifices. Whatever view may be held of the composite 
character of the Passover sections in the Book of Exodus, 
the great rite itself obviously took its rise on the border- 
line of two dispensations, and belonged equally to both. 
For the decease which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem 
Jesus tacitly claimed the double witness. His death was 
no accident of the after times. Some of its principles had 
been anticipated and foreshadowed in the foundation of the 
Jewish state. The first Passover was celebrated long 
before Levitical rites and offerings were prescribed. The 
ceremonies akin to it in some of the primitive religions of 
mankind seem to give colour to the idea that the impressive 
solemnity enjoined by Moses on the night of the Exodus 
was an adaptation of a pre-existing observance. Perhaps 
the Passover touched with its associations a world that 
was broader than the Jewish election, and had a 
catholic suggestiveness lacking in rites which had become 
entirely identified with the narrowness of the nation. 
Whether that may have been so or not, the paschal lamb 
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was a- connecting link between the rude altars of the 
patriarchs and those on which the Levites offered their 
sacrifices to God, and spoke more impressively of those 
eternal counsels He was to fulfil by His death. There is 
“an implicit appeal in our Lord’s association of His death 
with the Passover to an authority dating back beyond that 
of temple or even tabernacle. 

The Passover offering had a many-sided significance 
lacking in the sacrifices prescribed by the more elaborate 
code of later days. As the life of the race became more 
complex, and priests and sacrifices were multiplied, a 
sendency shows itself to differentiate the meaning of the 
various sacrifices, parallel to those divisions of function 
which take place in physiological evolution. Specific sacri- 
fices represent the expiation and removal of sin, either in 
the individual or in the nation. Other sacrifices represent 
the consecration of the worshipper to God and His service; 
and yet other offerings which were eaten in the courts of 
the temple express devout and glad-hearted fellowship and 
communion with God. ‘To find a rite for the observance of _ 
His followers that combined all these ideas in one, Jesus 
Christ had to pass by the offerings of the temple and to go 
back to the Passover. The blood sprinkled upon the door- 
posts, as an appeal to the destroying angel and a protecting 
sign, was perhaps a more impressive object-lesson of pro- 
pitiation than any of the sin-offerings of the temple. It 
was to give emphasis to this aspect of the observance that 
the lamb in after centuries was slain in the temple courts 
where its blood could be presented to God. The Passover 
at the same time was a covenant of separation to God, 
and it was predominantly a Feast of grateful love and 
of reverent friendship with the Most High. 

When instituting the Holy Supper, our Lord could not 
have been unmindful of the fact that the Passover rite of 
which it was an adaptation was a rite of the home rather 
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than of the temple. For the perpetual celebration of His 
redemptive death He desired the atmosphere of simplicity 
and love that suffuses the household rather than the pomp 
and frigidity and even corruption imported into the place 
that was once God’s sanctuary. It was a sad and all but 
incredible thing that it should be so, yet as a matter of fact 
the worst part of Jewish life had the temple for its sphere 
of activity. Here was the stronghold of pride, greed, 
cruelty, cunning. It was an imposing scene of caste dis- 
tinctions rather than of brotherhood and religious equality. 
The ideal conditions for the vivid, believing, heart-felt re- 
membrance of his soul-ransoming sacrifice and compassion, 
were not those of pomp, rigour, spiritual terrorism, austere 
ceremonial; but tenderness, unfeigned simplicity, unsophis- 
ticated emotion. The circle in which the voice of childhood 
was allowed to speak, where ties of blood held the members 
of a household in gracious oneness with each other, where 
sympathy was as pure and perfect as nature could make it, 
was the circle most consonant with the spirit He wished to 
foster by the perpetual celebration of His death. The Pass- 
over festival was essentially that of the home, and at the 
Last Supper our Lord must have surely been casting 
forward a prophetic glance through the early generations 
of the Christian faith, and have foreseen that the New 
Covenant Passover, like its Jewish predecessor, would be 
the glad and reverent feast of the home rather than the 
imposing function of a stately ecclesiastical building. 

If it had been the express intention of our Lord to aftront 
and stultify the extreme sacramentarian, He could not have 
done it more effectually than by taking for the distinctive 
rite of the Christian faith. an observance that in point of 
time preceded all official priesthoods. The Christian Pass- 
over fits in more gloriously with the common priesthood of 
all believers than could any sacrificial act in connection 
with the services of the temple that he might have adjusted 
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to Christian uses. When this festival of redemption from 
Egypt was founded, every home was theoretically a shrine 
of worship and every father a priest-in his own family. It 
is said by many that there can be no valid sacrament unless 
bread and wine are consecrated and dispensed by one whois 
related through an unbroken outward series of ordinations 
to the apostles, and so endowed with the powers and pre- 
rogatives of a priest.. How consciously or unconsciously 
Jesus Christ mocks this assumption when He transforms a 
Passover, which was originally slain within the home, and 
the authorised celebrant of which was the father in the 
midst of his own children, into the memorial of His death! 
If it be denied that the Lord’s Supper must be interpreted 
by the analogies of the Passover, we attribute to the Lord 
an incongruous and a limping logic. The rite has no sacer- 
dotal associations ; and if any portion of the Passover narra- 
tive was edited by priestly influence, as the higher criticism 
contends, we only see how impossible it was for Jewish 
priests to find an indispensable place for themselves in the 
rules of the celebration. “The question whose hands shall 
break the bread and bless the cup at this holy supper is one 
of expediency. As a rule the communities of Christ’s 
disciples have thought it best to commit the administration 
into the hands of a separated ministry. That, however, is 
not of the essence of the sacrament. The man who claims 
that in virtue of his order he is the only dispenser of a 
valid sacrament forgets that Jesus Christ passed by the 
priests and their sacrifices. The sacerdotalist shows him- 
self as contemptuous of the principles of true exegesis as 
he is of the rights and privileges of his fellow-believers. 
In the early Church the primitive custom of the Passover 
seems to have reappeared for a time, and the solemnity was 
presided over by the oldest and most honoured disciple. 
The Passover was chosen as the basis of the great sacra- 
ment of human redemption because the particpation in its 
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gladness was all but national in its breadth and compre- 
hensiveness. The rite was more catholic than the genius 
of the Jewish worship for centuries. The stranger who 
sojourned amongst the Israelites, and for whom in after 
ages an inferior court of worship was provided in the 
temple, was to be one of the elect family and welcomed to 
this festival of redemption. Those who had defiled them- 
selves by ill-timed breaches of the ceremonial law, and who 
would have been disqualified from entering for the time 
being into the tabernacle, might take part in the solemn and 
friendly feasting. The privilege was to be generous and all 
embracing. And this characteristic of the Passover was 
maintained to the very end, for it was the most numerously 
attended of all the Jewish feasts. It is true that the 
centralization of worship in Jerusalem, which of course was 
a paxt of the providential plan for the preservation of its 
purity, and the slaying of the lamb in the temple courts, 
tended to contract to some extent the numbers represented 
in the celebration, but it never ceased to be a festival which 
enlisted the great mass of the nation in its observance. 
Some of the sacrifices of the altar were for the offending 
individuals who had presented them, some were for the 
priests, and some for the collective nation. But every 
family kept the Passover, and it became a type of redemp- 
tion upon the broadest possible scale. It must have com- 
forted the heart of our Lord, as his thought went back to 
Egypt and he saw every family celebrating the great re- 
demption that was working itself out through the hours of 
the midnight, or as He watched the vast Passover crowds in 
Jerusalem overflowing the streets and covering the slopes ~ 
of Olivet, to think that the day should yet come when 
vaster crowds should know and honour and love their new 
Deliverer, from the least even unto the greatest. The Pass- 
over brought together the largest number of individuals to 
claim and consciously recognise their part in God’s redeem- 
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ing grace and power, and because of its sense of all- 
embracing victory, millennial gladness, universal salvation, 
was better fitted to become the distinctive and enduring 
symbol of redemption,and-express the mighty hopes of 
Jesus as He stood on the threshold of His passion, than any 
of the sacrifices of the altar. 

What a peculiar attractiveness the thought must have 
had for Him that the Christian no less than the Jewish 
Passover would yet become a festival of undivided-families! 
In this aspect it was a sublime and soul-solacing prefigura- 
tion of His hope. Not many hours ago he had spoken of 
Himself as one of the divisive and upturning forces of 
human life, setting a household against itself and unwit- 
tingly bringing about within the family, feuds bitter as death 
itself. But He looked beyond that, and saw all the families 
of the earth gathering together in tender joy and unbroken 
concord to celebrate His redemptive compassions and enter 
through His death into a higher and more unbroken fellow- 
ship even than that of the home. The picture is not 
always and everywhere realized. A grey-headed father is 
sometimes the only representative of his family at the 
Paschal feast. A wife or mother obeys the Lord’s last 
request, but her husband and her sons and daughters are 
in very different scenes. When unbroken families present 
themselves at the table of the Lord, His eye is turned upon 
them with a benign approval which seems to say, “‘ It was 
that upon which My heart was set when I made the Pass- 
over the sacrament of My death.” To the thought of 
Jesus Christ this Jewish rite was a prophecy and an earnest 
of the salvation of households. If we belong to His circle 
and yet absent ourselves from the feast, we belittle the 
solemnity and postpone His magnificent hope. Jesus 
chose the Passover for adaptation to the uses of His Church 
because it demands from all who belong to the true Israel 
a glad and undivided confession of faith and love. 


——_" 
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The Passover too was the sign and seal of covenant 
friendship between the people and their deliverer. In the 
background possibly there was some faint survival of the 
old Semitic idea of blood-kinship through common food. 
Eating and drinking are more than the signs of fellowship, 
for there may sometimes be fellowship that is superficial 
and not determined by deep-hidden affinities of thought 
and life. Whilst the Paschal blood offered before God in 
the temple is assumed to take away sin, the flesh from 
which that blood was spilt consecrates the participant for 
God’s indwelling, and makes him a part of the very temple 
life which is enshrining God. By contrite and believing 
recipiency Jesus Christ assures His disciples in this 
solemnity that they will come into true communion with 
Himself and His Father, and possess His unchanging 
presence in their pilgrimage. 

The original celebration of the Passover was with shod 
feet, girt loins and staff in hand, so as to be ready for the 
sudden midnight call. These features of the rite disappeared 
in the after ages of Jewish history, but the temper of ex- 
pectancy they represented is stamped upon the Christian 
Passover, for the Lord’s dying must be celebrated till He 
appear the second time without spot unto salvation. 
Possibly, like the Jews of the after centuries, we have 
allowed the spirit.of expectancy to disappear, and our 
celebration looks only to the past and forgets the future ; 
but faith and love are always expectant, and we keep but 
a maimed and defective Passover when we forget the eager 
outlook of those who are called to ‘‘ show forth the Lord’s 
death till He come.” 

THomas G. SELBY. 
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ONLY LET US BE MINDFUL OF THE POOR. 
Gauatians 1 T0>, 


It is generally assumed that in the words ‘‘ only that we 
should remember the poor”’ reference is made to those for 
whom Paul later made collection, namely, ‘‘ the poor of the 
saints that are at Jerusalem”’ (Rom. xv. 26). But if so, 
why does he not express this specific thought more ex- 
plicitly, in order to make his meaning clear to his Galatian 
readers? Of course, if it be taken for granted, as it was by 
Lightfoot, that the subject of such a collection had already 
been brought before them when the epistle was written 
(c. 57-58), then the looseness of expression, though still 
strange and unparalleled, is at least defensible. But this 
situation itself is now challenged, and attempt must first 
be made to give the phrase a more natural exegesis on its 
own merits. 

It is well known what a central place in the Jewish ideal 
of piety was at this time held by acts of mercy towards 
the poor. ‘‘Almsgiving,” says Hcclesiasticus,! “ will make 
atonement for sins.” And this is the universal sentiment 
from his day to the time when a Christian preacher, in 
whom lived the more Judaic side of the Church’s conscious- 
ness, could virtually echo the judgment of Tobit (iv. 9, 10; 
xii. 9), that ‘“‘Alms doth deliver from death, and it shall 
purge away all sin; they that do alms and righteousness 
shall be filled with life.” For the Homily known as w. 


1 Ecclus. iii. 30. Full proof that this estimate was not the exception but 
rather the rule in later Judaism, will be found in Weber, Jiidische Theologie 
(the latest form of the System der altsynagogalen paliistinischen Theologie), §§ 
61, 71, where the doctrine of Talmud and Midrash is set forth. The tendency 
to put alms in the place once occupied by more formal sacrifice, a tendency 
emphasized by the loss of the Temple, was no doubt already strong in 
Pharisaic circles, and outside Jerusalem quite generally, throughout the first 
century a.D. (See Hcclus, xxxy. 1-7, esp. v. 2). 


Z 
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Clement exclaims, ‘‘ Almsgiving, therefore, is a good thing, 
even as repentance from sin. Fasting is better than prayer, 
but almsgiving than both. And love covereth a multitude 
of sins, but prayer out of the good conscience delivereth 
from death. Blessed is every man that is found full of 
these. For almsgiving lifteth off the burden of sin” 
(xvi. 4). Like sentiments are also found in Barnabas and 
Hermas.* 

Now while it is true\that the New Testament estimate 
of almsgiving is free from the taint of legalistic merit 
and the exaggeration which marked contemporary Judaism 
and even reasserted itself in second century Christianity, 
still it accords like pre-eminence to this virtue as indicative 
of brotherly love, in keeping with its own essential spirit. 
Thus in the Sermon on the Mount Christ refers to it 
first, in developing the new Righteousness in formal 
antithesis to the old (Matt. vi. 1 ff.): while He bases a 
new doctrine of purity, in contrast to the Pharisaic, upon 
its typical worth *? (Luke xi. 41; cf. xix. 8, the vow of 
Zaccheus). In the story of Cornelius we learn that alms 
were regarded as a prime element in that ‘‘ righteousness ”’ 
wherein this Gentile worshipper of Israel’s God was held 
acceptable to Him (Acts x. 2, 4, 81). And as this is given 
as Peter’s own estimate of alms, as a form under which 
a man of any nation could “ work righteousness,” it is 


1 Barn. xix. 10: “ Thou shalt’ work with thy hands for a ransom for thy 
sins” (i.e. by alms). In Hermas, Sim. ii. 4 ff., there is an elaborate theory of 
the mutual dependence of the rich and poor, turning on the alms of the 
former and the prayers of the latter. 

2 The emphasis on mercy to the poor is very marked in Luke’s Gospel, a 
phenomenon sometimes described as the ‘‘ Ebionism” of Luke (see Campbell, 
Critical Studies in Luke, part ii.) As this is most marked in the sections 
peculiar to his Gospel, it probably goes back to a special Palestinian source 
used by him, and closely related to, if not part of, the source lying behind the 
picture of early Church life in Acts ii—vi. But the idea is also very marked in 
the Judgment scene in Matt. xxy. 35-40, as well as in the Anointing scene at 
Bethany. 
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surely very pertinent to the matter in hand, namely, the 
fitness of the emphasis apparently laid by Peter, along with 
James and John, upon charity or almsgiving as a charac- 
teristic Christian grace. In this way Gentile believers 
could prove that their “‘free’’ faith was not a dead or fruit- 
less faith, but produced a type of piety recognisable as at 
bottom identical with that fostered by aid of the Mosaic 
Law. 

So viewed, the provision was one meant to ensure that in 
the sister mission one and the same “religion” was pro- 
duced, the “ pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father,’’ which is ‘‘ to tend the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” and so, as it seems, “‘ keep oneself unspotted 
from the world.” + This solicitude for the poor among the 
brethren anywhere and everywhere is but the generaliza- 
tion of what we find in Acts ii.—vi., in what is incorrectly 
styled the ‘‘communism” of the primitive Jerusalem 
Christians.2, To them the wonderfully fraternal attitude 
there reflected was an integral part of Messiah’s religion, 
the practical sanctification of life, and the constant con- 
fession of His Lordship in denial of worldliness. And 
hence they can put forth mindfulness of the poor, not as 
one virtue among many, but as the touchstone of the 


1 Jamesi.27. The evidence of this Epistle is very marked, e.g. ii. 5, 6, iv, 
4, 9,10, v.1, 5; and it is also very weighty as an index of the criteria of 
genuine piety current in the Jerusalem community. With this agrees the tradi- 
tion (even if with heightening touches) regarding James’ unworldly temper 
preserved in Hegesippus as cited by Eusebius (ii. 23). 

2 Compare the Didaché, iv. 5-8, a part almost certainly implying a prior 
Jewish basis and still partaking somewhat of its “interested” spirit in such 
things. But the last paragraph at least is typical of early Judeo-Christian 
piety: ‘* Thou shalt not turn away from him that is in need, but shalt share 
all things with thy brother, and shalt not say that they are thy private pro- 
perty ; for if ye are fellow-sharers in that which is immortal, how much more 
in things perishable.” So, too, among the works of the ‘‘ Way of Death” in © 
y. 2 is ‘not pitying the poor man.’ Eusebius in his picture of primitive 
Evangelists (iii. 37) makes them, prior to their “ going forth,” distribute their 
possessions among the needy. 
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genuine tone of Messiah’s Hcclesia. Men so living were 
morally purified from the hard, selfish, Gentile spirit. And 
nothing could show forth the new piety more manifestly 
than those occasions on which Gentiles might remember 
“the poor” among their Jewish brethren. Accordingly 
this view would put a fresh fulness of meaning into the 
Antiochene Famine Fund, and explain how Paul and 
Barnabas would be even eager to go up to Jerusalem to 
present it themselves, if it were indeed the firstfruits of 
the private understanding arrived at shortly before. But 
while I believe such to have been the case, I do not see in 
the words,’ ‘which very thing was already a matter of 
special concern with me,”’ any specific reference to this col- 
lection or any other. It seems rather to be an assertion 
that this was no new condition of Gentile membership in 
the Messianic Ecclesia—as Judaizers might insinuate—but 
a thing which had already, and from the first, been a prime 
point in Paul’s teaching to his converts touching ‘“‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit”’ (cf. Gal. v. 22 f., vi. 2-6). He was as 
much in earnest for such “‘ works’ in a justified life, and in 
the power of a justifying faith, as James could be (Jas. 
ii. 14 ff.) To this his own example signally conformed 
(Acts xx. 34, 35); and the chief saying of his Master’s 
which he has helped to preserve for us is that makarism of 
the generous spirit, which yields the palm of blessedness to 


1 As regards the grammar of the verse, Ramsay has elaborately discussed 
the careful way in which St. Paul uses his tenses throughout the historical 
summary in Gal. i. ii. (Exposrror V. ii. 107 ff.) Verse 10 runs, udvoy Trav rrwx@y 
iva pynuovebwuev, 6 kal éomovdaca aitd Toiro movjoa, which I would render: 
‘* Only let us make a practice of being mindful of the poor—which very thing 
I was already even forward to do.” Nor can I see how the aorist suits his 
special view, that Paul was at this very moment actually engaged in doing 
such work. The imperfect, of ‘‘ those actions which continued for a period 
but are not thought of as continuing at the moment of writing,’ would seem 
rather to be looked for. On my own theory, which also makes the change 
from the first person plural to the singular more natural, Paul simply records 
his then state of mind as a matter of fact. 
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him who gives. How could Paul do other than hail with 
enthusiasm this aid to insisting on a duty which he 
esteemed a privilege? Henceforth in case of need he could 
cite the emphatic and expressed desire of his colleagues, 
the leading Apostles to the Jews. For in both missions 
there was from the first the common spirit, symptomatic of 
their religious unity, which responded to the exhortation : 
‘** But to be beneficent and to communicate forget not: for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased’’ (Heb. xiii. 16). 
Iam quite alive to the excellent sense in many ways re- 
sulting from the specific reference which most see in “ the 


” 


poor,’ namely, to the believing poor of the Circumcision. 
Yet the more one considers the difficulties of reading so speci- 
fic a meaning into the simple phrase “the poor,” the greater 
they appear. The only possible apology for it, namely that 
the context suggests it, is neither convincing, as far as it 
goes, nor is it adequate. For the immediate antecedent is 
not the Jerusalem Church, but the Circumcision as the sphere 
of the original Apostolate. Hence the reference cannot be 


1 See also the emphasis on communicating to a brother’s need,in 1 Tim. vi. 
17,18; Titus ili. 14; also the marked reference to its place as a work of piety 
(1 Cor, xiii. 4). 

? This would practically make ‘‘ Hbionites”’ or ‘‘ the poor men” almost a 
technical term for Juds#o-Christianity as a whole even at this early date—a 
conclusion for which one is hardly prepared. On the other hand the alterna- 
tive view, that regard for the poor was the most characteristic manifestation 
of true piety, gives the only reasonable account of the origin of the term 
‘“‘ Ebionites,” when once it did arise. For it is far easier to suppose that it was 
the chosen name of the Judeo-Christians in question than that it was a 
nickname. They felt towards poverty as did the early Franciscans, poverello, 
‘the humble poor one,” being only another aspect of frater minor, and each 
denoting a certain humble or meek type of piety (religio). This is just the 
attitude underlying the Epistle of James. And how natural that it should be 
so, once we recollect the guise in which Jesus of Nazareth Himself must have 
appealed to the imagination of natives of Palestine, where He would be re- 
membered as emphatically the Poor 'Man, dependent upon the alms of others, 
“not having where to lay His head”! Like Master, like disciples. This must 
have been the Christian type par excellence to Palestinian Christianity; and it 
would have full sway once the primitive community was detached from the life 
of Jerusalem, where other influences would operate, and isolated in Perma. 
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contextually narrowed to the former, but at best to 
the latter. But evidence is not to hand that Jewish 
Christians, as a class and apart from those in Jerusalem, 
ever received material aid from their Gentile brethren, save 
during the Famine.’ And further, it remains open to grave 
doubt whether Paul would have expected the distant Gala- 
tian Christians to perceive so allusive a reference to the 
supposed special condition of the poor of the Circumcision. 
How easy it would have been to give some specific turn 
to the bare phrase ‘‘ the poor,” if such had been his mean- 
ing.” Again, does the sense traditionally given to the 
passage really fit into the course of the Apostle’s argument ? 
The usual reading of the phrase does not seem to fall in 
with the aim of the Epistle. For how would it support his 
authority to state that as a matter of fact he had been 
zealous to do what was suggested and had since shown 
it by initiating collections among his Churches for the 
‘Jerusalem poor”? What is the point of the remark rela- 
tive to his dialectic purpose? Had his object, for the 
moment, been to show the unity of spirit felt on his side 
in spite of the apparent diversity of his policy, then the ob- 
servation would have been telling. As it is, it seems, on 
the current theory, quite gratuitous, if it does not afford 
the other side a fresh argument to prove subservience to 
the Jerusalem apostles to be his true and normal relation. 


Even Paul felt the power of the humble estate in which his Lord had ‘‘lived as 
a beggar,” to enrich men’s souls (2 Cor. viii. 9). 

1 With the more restricted sense of ‘the poor” fall away also the Pauline 
references to actual collections among his Churches, which are the ultimate 
source of the traditional gloss ‘‘the poor of the Jerusalem Church”: and the 
idea ‘‘ the poor”? is left in its native simplicity. 

2 Observe that the collection among the Galatians (1 Cor. xvi. 1) for the 
Jerusalem Saints, on the Third Missionary Journey, cannot here be used to 
clear up the phrase to the readers’ minds, by those who, like Rendall, Zahn, 
and McGiffert, place Galatians before the Third Missionary Journey. But 
this opinion is the dominant one on the Continent and is likely to gain ground 
in England more and more. 
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Once more, is it not a strange and rather undignified re- 


quest for the mother Church to make, if one supposes its 
Pillar Apostles making it and its offshoots a permanent 
charge on Paul’s converts ? 

If, on the other hand, we take “‘the poor” without any 
limitation as between Jew and Gentile, then the request 
would be that Paul should instil into his converts the very 
genius of true piety as understood in certain Jewish circles 
and in the Judeo-Christian Church universally. For 
without going as far as the Rabbinic maxim, ‘‘ Almsgiving 
is equivalent to all virtues,’ yet they surely believed, with 
James, that brotherliness is the parent of all virtues, even 
as “the love of money is root of all vices.” It is at any 
rate suggestive that the shutting up of one’s compassions 
towards a brother’s need is taken by James, as later by 
John, as the best proof of a dead and formal faith (Jas. 
ii, 15-17). 

If this, then, be the true meaning, namely, that it is 
a prime moral guarantee that by different roads they are 
reaching the same type of fruitful piety in Christ, then 
we can see why Paul is concerned to show that this was 
not a new idea for his Gospel, but that it simply voiced one 
of his most ardent aspirations in all his work; it was 
simply a fresh point of common understanding, and 
nothing more. And on the theory, that the visit of 
Galatians ii. 1-10 preceded that of Acts xi. 29, Paul 
soon had a splendid chance of proving his assurances 
of keenness in this cause (given probably as soon as 
the subject came up in conference), when he returned 
with the Antiochene Fund—possibly already in progress, 
and if so, doubtless mainly at his suggestion. 

But while this may or may not be historically true, we 
cannot recognise in Paul’s words to the Galatians any 
reference to it. His real point is that no new lesson in the 
Gospel came to him when the Pillar Apostles asked 
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guarantees that the poor anywhere and everywhere should 
have due attention from his converts, who, as trained under 
Gentile ideals, were open to some doubt on this point as 
compared with those who, even as Jews and nothing else, 
had viewed their fellows as “ brethren’’ and been wont to 
act on this sentiment in relation to the poor. 

VERNON Barret. 
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APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
ine 


THe THRONE OF GoD AND OF THE LAMB. 
Rey. Iv., v. 


THE book of the Apocalypse is the result of the instructions 
given to John as recorded in chapter i. 19, ‘‘ Write there- 
fore the things which thou sawest, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall come to pass hereafter.” 
The things he saw on that first day of unveiling are 
recorded in the first chapter—the vision of the exalted 
Christ and the ideal Church. ‘The things which are”’ 
appear in the second and third chapters, in which we see 
the Church as it is in stern reality, in the midst of its 
conflict with enemies without and within. The great 
vision which is now to open out befére us, extending from 
the fourth chapter to the end of the book, will set forth 
“‘ the things which shall come to pass hereafter.” 

We here enter, therefore, on the main substance of the 
Apocalypse, the way in which it is introduced indicating 
that there has been an interval between the former vision 
and this: “‘ After these things I saw, and, behold, a door 
opened in heaven, and the first voice which I heard, a 
voice as of a trumpet speaking with me, one saying, Come 
up hither, and I will shew you the things which must 
come to pass hereafter.’’ As in the former vision, so here, 
we are told, ‘“‘ Straightway I was in the Spirit.” This 
introductory phrase is not again repeated throughout the 
whole book; so we may probably infer that the long series 
of revelations which occupy the rest of the book was con- 
tinuous. Think what an ordeal this must have been, 
_more severe by far than that which Daniel underwent, of 
which he said, ‘‘ I Daniel alone saw the vision: . . . and 
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there remained no strength in me’’; and again, ‘‘O my 
Lord, by reason of the vision, my sorrows are turned upon 
me, and I retain no strength.” John, we remember, had 
a similar feeling of prostration when, on the first appear- 
ance of the Son of Man, “‘he fell at His feet as dead’’; 
but from the time his Master’s quickening touch had been 
laid upon him, he seemed to have sufficient strength to 
carry him through such an ordeal as perhaps no prophet 
of the Lord had ever undergone before. 

““The things which must come to pass hereafter’’ are 
to be in the main dreadful. An ominous book or roll is to 
be unrolled, each of its seven seals when broken revealing 
some new and nameless horror. Out of the last seal will 
come seven trumpets, each with an awful blast of woe; 
later there will be seven thunders, none the less terrible 
that they are inarticulate ; and finally there will be poured 
-out seven vials or bowls of judgment, before the wrath 
of God can be said to be finished. Such is the awful 
outlook of the coming years. 

Why should the heart of the seer and of the saints be 
burdened with such an awful disclosure? It is given in 
mercy, that they may not be taken by surprise, but pre- 
pared for what is coming; and that they may know that 
these tempests of wrath, though they may wrap the earth 
in gloom and shut_out heaven from the sight of men, are 
after all only like successive wintry storms, which, though 
they cover the earth with desolation, are preparing it for 
a glorious spring, and though they may follow each other 
so closely and so long that winter seems to linger in the 
lap of May, are all leading up to the great summer of the 
year of God. 

Perhaps the best way to picture to ourselves the situ- 
ation is to think of the seer on some high promontory of 
his rocky isle (remember the invitation ‘‘ Come up hither ’’) 
looking out across the waste of waters to the nearest land 
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in sight. For the most part the intervening sea is dark 
with storm and tempest; but ever and anon the mists 
clear and the sun shines in full splendour on the hills 
beyond. The situation would be sOmewhat like that of 
Isaac Watts looking across Southampton Water as he 
wrote : 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 


enly instead of the narrow strip of quiet waters we are to 
think of a gloomy stretch of angry sea. ‘ 

If we think of the vision as coming somewhat in this 
way, we shall understand how it is that he seems again 
and again to see the end long before we reach the close 
of the book. This is quite inexplicable on the theory that 
we have in the Apocalypse a ‘continuous history of the 
Church and the world ; for why should we reach the great 
consummation in the 7th chapter, and again in the 11th, 
and again in the 14th and 15th, and again in the 19th, 
and when we reach the very end, find that we have been 
there already as many as five or six times before? The 
difficulty disappears when we think that just as the Throne 
of God is always above him, the great consummation is 
always before him; and that just as the storm passes, the 
land beyond is revealed, now in one aspect, now in another, 
but always the same land; so when the storm clouds of 
the seals have cleared, there is the sunny hill of God; and 
again when the trumpet blasts are over and when the 
thunders have uttered their voices, and when the vials 
have been poured out, the same mountain of the Lord 
appears, until at last it stands in full and clear sunshine, 
crowned with the shadowless City of God. 

Bear in mind that the great object of the Apocalypse 
is to train the sorrowing saints to pierce with the eye 
of faith up through mist-and cloud to the Throne of God, 
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and forward in hope and patience to the great consum- 
mation. It was, in short, to teach them in the darkest hour 
of trial and persecution to maintain the upward look of 
faith, and the forward look of hope and patience. 

From this general view of what is coming we see how 
appropriate it is that this vision of the future should begin 
with a glimpse of the Throne of God. ‘ Straightway I 
was in the Spirit, and, behold, there was a throne set in 
heaven.” It needed a door opened in heaven to show 
that Throne—the door of faith; for the only throne in 
sight was that of Cesar, the Roman Emperor, who then 
wielded the sovereignty of the world. And the Cesar on 
it now is an infuriated beast, a very monster of iniquity, 
whose delight is to devour the saints of God. And, be 
it remembered, he had usurped the Throne of God as 
well; for this monster Nero is worshipped throughout 
the Emipire as “‘ the Divine Augustus’; and to all intents 
and purposes he seems invested with omnipotence. Like 
the tyrant of Daniel’s vision, ‘“whom he would he slew, 
and whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would 
he raised up, and whom he would he put down.” Let 
the question be asked throughout the wide world, Who 
reigns supreme? A hundred million voices answer, Nero; 
but one in Patmos cries Nay: “‘ The Lord reigneth ; let the 
earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be glad. Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him: righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of His throne.” 

We cannot dwell on the details of this majestic vision. 
We can only note a few characteristics. Observe, first, 
the reverent reticence in speaking of God. There is no 
attempt to describe Him, no indication of form or mien 
or robe as in the vision of the Son of Man, only the 
general impression made upon the spirit-sense as of a 
clear flame-like glory, with perhaps the suggestion, ‘‘ Our 
God is a consuming fire.” On the other hand, the rain- 
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bow round about the throne suggests mercy; and the 
impression is heightened by the prevailing tint of emerald 
in the many-coloured bow. ‘‘ And round about the Throne 
were four and twenty thrones? and upon the thrones 
four and twenty elders sitting,” the full number of the 
patriarchs of the Old Covenant and the Apostles of the 
New. What a sight for eyes sore with weeping over the 
heart-break of the heavy tidings recently received that 
both Peter and Paul had fallen victims to the fury of the 
tyrant! Fallen? So it seemed; but look through the 
door opened in heaven, see them there enthroned. Oh! 
think not of the headless body, think not of the dishon- 
oured corpse. Look up, look up! No blood-stains there ; 
no signs of weakness or defeat: they are “arrayed in 
white garments; and on their heads crowns of gold.” 
“Victims of Nero” are they? Say rather, “‘ Kings and 
priests to God.” 

In this vision of the Throne there is only a passing hint 
of the terrible judgments which must intervene before. the 
end. It isthis: ‘ Out of the Throne proceed lightnings 
and voices and thunders” (verse 5). Let the saints only 
remember this, that whatever seems darkest and most 
dreadful proceeds from that Throne, and they may “ possess 
their souls in patience.” The fires that issue from it are 
the fires of the Divine Spirit—cleansing, quickening fires ; 
the sea which is before that Throne is no troubled sea whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt, but “‘ as it were a glassy sea 
like unto crystal’’; and the final result of all will be such 
as to evoke from the life of universal nature (as typified by 
the four living creatures, upward evolution suggested by 
the wings, fully developed intelligence by the innumerable 
eyes) the song of praise, ‘“‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God, 
the Almighty, which was and which is, and which is to 
come,’ and from the Church of God as represented by the 
elders a tribute higher still, “And when the living creatures 
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shall give glory and honour and thanks to Him that 
sitteth on the throne, to Him that liveth for ever and ever, 
the four and twenty elders shall fall down before Him that 
sitteth on the throne and shall worship Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, and shall cast their crowns before the throne 
saying, Worthy art Thou, our Lord and our God, to receive 
the glory and the honour and the power: For Thou didst 
create all things, and because of Thy will they were, and 
were created.” 

So the vision of the Throne recorded in chapter iv. 
reaches its consummation without dwelling on the dark 
process by which it is reached. Is there then to be no 
explanation and no justification of the intervening process ? 
It is to these dark intervening days that our minds are to 
be chiefly turned in the sequel: is there to be no light from 
Heaven to fall upon them? Is there nothing for it but 
blind acceptance of the inevitable, a dumb waiting through 
indefinite periods for a far-away end? Is there no key to 
‘the riddle of this painful earth ?” 

*‘And I saw in the right hand of Him that sat on the 
throne a book written within and on the back, close sealed 
with seven seals.” There is the riddle, but without a key. 
“And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a great voice, 
Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof? And no one in the heaven, or on the earth, or 
under the earth was able to open the book or to look 
thereon.’’ The riddle seems insoluble. No creature mind 
can fathom the counsels of God. ‘‘ His way is in the sea, 
and His path in the great waters, and His footsteps are not 
known.” 

** And I wept much because no one was found worthy to 
open the book, or to look thereon.’’ Who that has a heart 
at leisure from itself can fail to sympathise? There are 
those who can sit at ease in their comfortable drawing- 
rooms, unmoved by Armenian massacres, Stundist perse- 
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cutions, Jew baitings, Cretan wars, Greek disasters, Cuban 
atrocities. But this happily is not the mood of our times. 
Thoughtful people are compelled by the spirit of the age to 
suffer their share of the Weltschmerz, the world’s agony ; 
so we can well enter into the feelings of the seer when he 
wept much because no one could open the book. Is there 
no key to the dark mystery of Divine Providence? 

‘“‘ And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not; behold, 
the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, 
hath overcome, to open the book and the seven seals 
thereof.”’ ‘‘ Hath overcome’’—note the word ascorrectly given 
in R.V. It is the same word that we have heard ringing 
through all the messages to the Churches, ‘‘To Him that 
overcometh.’’ Here then is the great Leader of those who 
overcome. And how has He overcome? How isit that He 
and He alone has been able to solve the riddle of the earth, 
to deal effectually with the dark problem of sin and 
suffering? Keep your eye upon the Throne and you shall 
see. 

“‘ And I saw in the midst-of the throne and of the four 
living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb.” 
But did we not expect a Lion? A Lion gone up from the 
prey, having slain his enemies; for so we find it in the 
ancient prophecy which the elder evidently has in his mind. 
But when we look unto the Throne, instead of a Lion as it 
had been slaying, we see ‘‘a Lamb as it had been slain” ! 
What meaneth this? 

“Tt is by no breath, 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the 
most weak.” 
Not a lion rampant, therefore, but ‘‘a lamb as it had been 
slain.” 

Yet the lion-strength is there still, as indicated by the 

seven horns, and not lion-strength alone, but strength 
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Divine, for these seven eyes are ‘‘ the seven spirits of God 
sent forth into all the earth.” It is the strong Son of God, 
who was dead and is alive again, and is now enthroned, the 
marks of the Cross the insignia of His crown, all authority 
given unto Him in Heaven and in earth, sending forth His 
mighty Spirit in all the variety of His quickening, saving 
power. | 

** And he came; and he taketh it out of the right hand 
of Him that sat on the throne.” If the one opener of the 
book is the slain Lamb, then the key of the mystery of God 
is sacrifice, and the Cross of Christ is the centre of the 
Universe. The central position of vicarious sacrifice as a 
law of universal life is only now in this nineteenth century 
beginning to be recognised as a great truth of science ; but 
there it is in this ancient book of Revelation set forth with 
a literary and dramatic power which never has been and 
never can be surpassed. The book which had been close 
sealed with seven seals lies open before the Lamb as it had 
been slain, and this slain Lamb is in the midst of the 
throne, and abides there, so that henceforward we shall 
hear of ‘‘ the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 

And now there is another burst of praise, louder, higher, 
grander than the first. The old song was good; the new 
song is better still. Our hearts were moved and thrilled as 
we listened to the praise of the great Creator (chapter 
iv.); they will beat faster and thrill with a deeper emo- 
tion as we listen to the chorus in praise of the great 
Redeemer (chapter v.). It is the same choir as before, but 
a new song. The old song had been addressed to ‘‘ God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth”: 
“Worthy art Thou our Lord and our God to receive the 
glory and the honour and the power; for Thou didst create 
all things, and because of Thy will they were, and were 
created.” The new song is addressed to “‘ Jesus Christ His 
only Son”’: ‘‘ Worthy art Thou to take the book, and to 
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open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, and didst pur- 
chase unto God with Thy blood men of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be unto 
our God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon the 
earth.”’ 

And now the choir enlarges, for angels throng around, 
and still the strain upsoars: ‘‘And I saw, and I heard a 
voice of many angels round about the throne and the 
living creatures and the elders; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands; saying with a great voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that hath been slain to receive the power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 
And now the whole universe is awake, aflame with praise 
and adoration: ‘‘And every created thing which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, 
and all things that are in them, heard I saying, Unto Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, be the 
blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and the dominion, 
for ever and ever. And the four living creatures said, 
Amen. And the elders fell down and worshipped.” 

Could any one have imagined it possible that a passage 
on a theme so high, beginning in a strain so lofty, should 
not only be able to sustain itself through two whole 
chapters, but to rise higher and higher till the whole closes 
in such a climax of sublimity? Is there anything approach- 
ing it in the whole range of literature, ancient or modern ? 
Can any one suggest another passage to put beside this 
matchless close? Let your imagination take hold of that 
throne of the universe: in the centre of it the great 
sacrifice, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Round about the throne are the four and 
twenty elders, and the four living creatures. There is the 
inner choir. Then there is the innumerable throng of 
angels; and their anthem soars above the other. Then 
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the universe to its very farthest bounds is stirred, and every 
created thing strikes in to swell the chorus, and the strain 
is higher still. Then come the responses from the inner 
choir, the living creatures answering ‘‘ Amen’”’; while the 
four and twenty elders, ever close beside the Throne, with 
hearts too full to speak one word, fall down and worship. 
And the silence of the elders touches us more deeply than 
even the grand chorus of the universe. 
J. Monro Gipson. 
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SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


THE second and concluding volume of Mr. Addis’ Docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch+ contains the Deuteronomic and 
Priestly elements, each given separately, with a special 
introduction on each. In the latter the author states his 
present position as to the analysis, etc. He agrees with 
critics generally in rejecting Horst’s view that the kernel of 
Deuteronomy was a consequence and not a cause of Josiah’s 
reformation; and is inclined to date its composition as 
early as the reign of Manasseh. While holding that iv. 45- 
xi., aS well as xil.—-xxvi., xxviii., belongs to the original 
document, he concludes that i—iv. 40 is a later addition, in 
spite of Driver’s contention that it also belongs to the 
original “‘ kernel.’’ Outside of the Book of the Covenant 
and the Decalogue, Mr. Addis does not discover much 
Deuteronomic, material in Genesis-Numbers. In the 
Priestly Documents special type is used to denote the Law 
of Holiness, otherwise no attempt is made to distinguish 
the strata of P, or of R’. 

A section is devoted to the theories of Stark and Steuer- 
nagel on the sources of Deuteronomy xii.-xxvi. The laws, 
etc., in these chapters are sometimes in the second person 
plural, sometimes in the second person singular. Using 
this difference of address as a criterion of different author- 
ship, Stark and Steuernagel develop theories as to the 
sources of xii.—xxvl. which are alike highly complicated, 
and, at the same time, conflict seriously with each other. 
The literary history of Deuteronomy may very well be 
quite as complicated as these critics maintain; but their 


1 The Documents of the Hexateuch, translated and arranged in chronological 


order, with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Addis, M.A., of Balliol College, . 


Oxford. Vol. II.: The Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly Documents. 
London: D. Nutt. S8vo, pp. x., 485; 10s. 6d. 
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views could only be refuted or verified by an investigation 
as minute and exhaustive as their own; and we agree with 
Mr. Addis that, though “it is not incredible that a dozen 
hands have been at work, . . . we may well doubt the 
possibility of tracing these various elements.” 

Mr. Addis considers that in the original document there 
must have been some statement that Moses wrote down 
the law. This is very doubtful. There are points in the 
narrative in Kings which suggest that its author knew the 
whole history of the law-book. He does not tell us that it 
was found in the Temple, only that. Hilkiah said he found 
it; and he never speaks of it as the Law of Moses, an 
omission which the chronicler noticed and carefully sup- 
plied. Probably, though the original law-book claimed the 
authority of Moses, it was perfectly understood that it had 
not been written by Moses. 

Mr. Addis holds that, though Ezekiel knew some of the 
sources of the Law of Holiness, that code as a whole is 
dependent on Ezekiel, and therefore exilic; it had been 
incorporated into the Priestly Code before the latter was 
promulgated by Ezra. Further, like the present writer, he 
agrees with Holzinger and E. Meyer in holding that the 
Joshua portions had been separated from JED and P before 
the latter was combined by R’. 

The analysis is simply the necessary consequence of that 
in vol. i., where JE is removed; there is no difficulty in 
distinguishing D and P. Of course, on many details 
decisions are merely probable, and are largely due to the 
personal equation of the individual critic. One slight defect 
of the plan of the book is thatit is often difficult to know 
where to find information as to editorial additions ; some- 
times apparently none is given, e.g. Joshua xxiv. 31. As 
to Joshua xxiv. 33, our author has most, if not all, critics 
on his side, yet we think that this verse, as well asthe 
Eleazar clause in Deuteronomy x. 6, should be given to 
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one of the later priestly writers, whose other additions to 
Joshua and Judges refer to Hleazar and Phinehas. In an 
interesting note to Genesis xiv., Mr. Addis shows the 
grotesque absurdity of the statement sometimes made that 
archeology has upset the general results of criticism. If 
those who are anxious to maintain the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch as a whole really understood what Sayce 
and Hommel have written, they would know that their 
supposed advocates have surrendered all that is essential 
to their case. 

Our book is clearly and carefully printed. We have only 
noticed two misprints: p. 21, line 5; p. 173, line 12. 


Dr. King gives us a new translation, with notes, of 
Psalms i.—xli.1 This work is written from a critical stand- 
point; the Davidic authorship is not insisted on; the 
speaker in many psalms is taken to be the community. 
But the notes, though not wanting in criticism, are mainly 
homiletic and devotional. Psalm xxiii. 1-3 is translated :— 


YHVH is my Shepherd, 

I can lack nothing! 

In green pastures He maketh me lie down; 

He gently leads me by the restful waters. 

He restoreth my soul; 

He guideth me in the right tracks; for His own Name’s sake. 


And there is this note: ‘‘ ‘ Shepherd.’—In the Old Testa- 
ment, when this title is applied to God, it is always as the 
Shepherd of the People, not of the individual soul.” 

The author tells us that ‘‘The book is intended for the 
devotional use of the educated English reader, and for such 
of the clergy as are not afraid of reverent criticism’’; and 


1 The Psalms, in Three Collections, translated, with notes, by E. G. King, 
D.D. Part I., First Collection (Pss. i.-xli.), with Preface by the Bishop of 
Durham. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co; London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 
1898; pp. xii., 170, paper covers, quarto. 
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Dr. Westcott states in the preface that ‘‘ Dr. King has made 
an original and suggestive contribution to the understanding 
of” the Psalter. He has also illustrated the fact that the 
spiritual value of the Old Testament is increased by the 
full recognition of ‘‘ reverent criticism.” 


In the second volume of the Cambridge Bible, ‘‘ Isaiah,” + 
Dr. Skinner brings a difficult task to a very successful con- 
clusion. There is no padding in this book; the information 
is at once full, terse, and lucid. While regarding xl.—lv. 
as exilic, and inclining to assign the Servant passages to 
the same author as the rest of these chapters, Dr. Skinner 
sees great force in the arguments which have led Duhm 
and Cheyne to regard lvi.—lxvi. as post-exilic. There is a 
very complete and useful note on the ‘ Servant of 
Jehovah,’ whom Dr. Skinner identifies with the ideal 
Israel. 

Another important note deals with the meaning of 
“Righteousness.” From its primitive forensic senses of 
the quality expected in a judge, the course of conduct 
which will stand the scrutiny of an impartial judge, and 
the legal status which results from a judicial sentence in 
one’s favour, the word enlarged its meaning, till the 
righteousness of Jehovah came to mean trustworthiness, 
truthfulness in speech, steadfastness of purpose, consistency 
of purpose and method, especially in vindicating and saving 
Israel according to His covenant; while the righteousness 
of Israel meant that Israel was in the right as against the 
heathen, and also described the ideal social order, moral 
character, and religious standing of the true Israel, and 
the salvation by which these virtues were to be rewarded. 


1 The Cambridge Bible, Isaiah xl.—Ixvi., Rey. J. Skinner, D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, London. Cambridge : 
University Press. 1898, pp. lxi., 251, 8vo; 4s. 
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A Summary of the Psalms,' by the Rev. D. D. Stewart, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Rochester, is intended to provide ‘‘a 
commentary on the Psalms for each morning and evening 
service, which may be prayerfully studied in about ten 
minutes before attendance at public worship.” It is well 
suited for its purpose, and should “‘ supply a want.” 


We have also received two volumes of Prof. Moulton’s 
Modern Readers’ Bible,? ‘‘ The Psalms and Lamentations”’ ; 
and vols. iv. and v. of the Eversley Bible, containing Isaiah 
to Lamentations, and Job to the Song of Solomon.’ 

W. H. BENNETT. 


1 London: Elliot Stock. 1898, pp. 139. 

2 Macmillan, 2s. 6d. a vol. Vol. i. contains Pss. 1-72; vol. ii., Pss. 73-150 
and Lamentations. 

3 Macmillan, 5s. a vol. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


1a 
REPENTANCE, 


It has been a convention in Christian thought to strike a 
telling contrast between the mission of John the Baptist 
and the ministry of Jesus Christ, in which the mission is 
taken as temporary and the ministry as eternal; but it is 
possible to carry this contrast to a dangerousextreme. Of 
course it goes without saying that in a historical sense 
John was simply the forerunner of the Messiah, whose 
office was to close the prophetical succession and to herald 
the opening of the new dispensation. His was the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord’; his was the figure of one preparing himself for the 
Lord. When the Messiah had come, and opened the 
Kingdom of God, the work of the Baptist was in appearance 
finished, and it only remained that this heroic servant should 
seal his selfless life by death—a martyr’s death. After a 
spiritual sense, the message and service of the Baptist were 
not closed by the arrival of Jesus, and cannot cease till 
Jesus come the second time, without sin, unto salvation. 
Stripped of circumstances, it is his high duty to awaken the 
conscience when religion has degenerated into hypocrisy 
and irreligion has grown into corruption, to make tender 
the heart that it be as spring soil, clean and open, for the 
good seed of the Evangel. His function in the work of 
grace must be to level down the swelling mountains of pride, 
and to fill up the dark valleys of despair, that there may be 
; 16 Vou. 1x, 
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a smooth road for the chariot of Christ; and so long as there 
is asinful man to be saved John will meet him carrying the 
rod of the Law, that his hearer may be ready for the Gospel. 
First, John, with his camel’s hair garment and his leathern 
girdle, and then Jesus at the marriage feast; first the Prophet, 
with strong, merciless words, and then the gentle Galilean 
saying, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.” <A bodyguard of graces attend the Saviour, among 
which are Faith and Forgiveness and Holiness, Peace and 
Joy, but the grace which cometh first in the order of religious 
experience is stern and strenuous, the grace of the broken 
and contrite heart. 

As we live in a day when this grace is very much a 
stranger, it is needful that we should identify her face, and 
make certain that godly sorrow is not a fancy of religious 
poetry. For that end, let the enquirer turn to the manuals 
of the soul and open what, after the Gospels, is the chief, 
not Augustine’s Confessions, nor the Imitation of Christ, 
nor the Pilgrim’s Progress, nor the Saints’ Rest, although 
in each of those the mystery of the spiritual life is clearly 
set forth, but that book which is the heart of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture. It is in the Psalms more than in any 
other place that we see the soul go out upon her “dim 
and perilous way’’ in search of her home in God. Among 
the Psalms there are seven, certain of which St. Augus- 
tine had hung before his eyes as he lay a dying, and 
which since the days of Origen have had a name and 
place of their own as the ‘‘ Psalms of Penitence.” As one 
reads the 6th, the 32nd, the 38th, the 51st, the 102nd, 
the 130th, and the 143rd, with their profound sense of 
the guilt of sin, their fear of the Divine displeasure, their 
unselfish longing for God’s mercy, their passionate prayers 
for cleansing, one recognises the strength of Hebrew religion. 
Wherever the Old Testament saints failed, it was notin 
undervaluing sin. Whatever they did not know, they 
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understood penitence. Their massive strength of faith, 
which was not tossed by every wind of opinion, and their 
majestic conceptions of God, Who was to them the Rock ot 
Righteousness, were rooted and grounded in that bitter, 
wholesome sorrow for sin which is the condition and earnest 
of true religion. It will be an evil day, and a calamity to 
the life of the Church, when this virile instrument of 
worship—the very epic of righteousness—gives place to 
hymns charged with beautiful emotion, but so destitute of 
ethical force that one could hardly have imagined that the 
Ten Words of Moses had ever been written. 

It may be urged that this grace, in its pronounced and 
painful form, belongs to the period of the Law, and has no 
place under the Gospel; that its home is under the awful 
shadow of Mount Sinai, and that it ought not to live in the 
sunshine of Calvary. The child of the new dispensation is 
not a slave, but a son of God, who has been freely forgiven 
by the blood of Jesus, and is daily satisfied by His spirit. 
Unto him belong, as his birthright, the assurance of faith, 
the peace which passeth understanding, and the joy un- 
speakable, and not reproaches of conscience, and soreness 
of heart, and bitter humiliation. The agony of the Psalms 
does not befit those who have been brought near by the 
Cross of Jesus, and who stand completein Him. This may 
be true, but it was not the experience of St. Paul, who was 
the champion of grace and the representative saint of the 
New Covenant, As he writes in his old age to his son 
Timothy, and exalts the gospel ministry, he is suddenly 
carried out of his course by an undercurrent of feeling, and 
magnifies the office of Christ, which is to save sinners, “‘ of 
whom I am chief.’’ This is one of the most impressive 
utterances in the history of religion, whether_you consider 
the writer or its date. He was not one who had played the 
fool in his youth before God and man, for he could declare 
that he had lived in good conscience all his days, by which 
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St. Paul intended that so far as he saw light he had always 
followed it, and so far as he knew righteousness he had 
always done it. His persecution of Christ in His disciples 
was only a pledge of his honesty and ‘of his devotion to the 
will of God. It was this man of natural nobility and selfless 
character who wrote himself, not in affected humility, but in 
absolute sincerity, worse than the Philippian jailor and the 
evil livers of Corinth. Nor was St. Paul a recent convert, 
still ignorant of the mind of Christ, and young in grace, 
but one who for many years had been working out his 
salvation with fear and trembling, and in whom the readers 
of his life can trace the clear and convincing likeness of his 
Lord. With this career behind him, so honourable to him- 
self as a Jew and as a Christian, the most honourable of 
Pharisees, the most gracious of apostles, St. Paul forgets his 
achievements and his attainments, and, as he instructs his 
son Timothy, remembers only his sin. As we catch this 
glimpse into the Apostle’s heart, we begin to understand 
how St. Paul entered into the mystery of Christ’s sacrifice, 
and realized the magnificence of the Divine Grace. Accord- 
ing to his conception of sin was his conception of salvation. 

Beside these passages of penitence, which soften the 
most majestic experiences of Bible religion, may be placed 
certain of later days, not unworthy of this high companion- 
ship. Towards the end of his life, than which none has 
been seen more perfect outside the Gospels, St. Francis 
d’Assisi wept so much over his sins that he injured his 
eyesight; but he would listen to no remonstrance, ‘I 
would rather choose to lose the sight of the body than to 
repress those tears by which the interior eyes are purified 
that they may see God.’”’ As George Herbert lay a dying 
he said, ‘‘I am sorry that I have nothing to present to my 
merciful God except sin and misery, but the first is par- 
doned, and a few hours willjput a period to the latter.” 
Francis Quarles, the author of the Emblems, expressed 
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great sorrow for his sins; and when it was told him that his 
friends conceived that he did thereby much harm to him- 
self, he answered, ‘‘ They were not his friends that would 
not give him leave to repent.’”’ And Bunyan learned “‘that 
none could enter into life but those who were in downright 
earnest, and unless they left the wicked world behind them, 
for here (in the narrow road) was only room for body and 
soul, but not for body and soul and sin.” He writes, ‘‘I 
was more loathsome in. my own eyes than was a toad, and 
I thought I was so in God’s eyes too . . . I thought 
none but the devil himself could equal me for inward 
wickedness and pollution.” One of the ablest men of his 
time used to say of Erskine of Linlathen that he never 
thought of God but the thought of Mr. Erskine was not far 
away; yet Principal Shairp informs us that in this holy 
man’s last years all who conversed intimately with him 
were struck with ‘‘his ever-deepening sense of sin and the 
personal way in which he took this home to himself.’ 
Penitence is no monopoly or penalty of the Bible believers ; 
it is one of the signs of true religion in every age. It is 
not the Pharisee, full of self-conceit and arrogance, who 
is nearest to perfection, but the penitent, despising and 
condemning himself, for the history of the Church shows 
that penitent is only another name for saint. 

As this fine grace is almost an anachronism in our day— 
a survival of an obsolete state of mind—it is also necessary 
to distinguish repentance from its counterfeit, for all sorrow 
for sin is not unto life, and some is rather unto death. It 
happens often in life that a man flings the reins to passion 
and sins with a high hand in his youth. When years have 
come and gone, he awakes some day and calls himself a fool. 
The fruit has turned to ashes in his mouth, and the dregs 
of the cup are bitter. He wishes some one had warned 
him with strong words in his madness, and had restrained 
him by force. Had he been wiser then, he would have had 
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a stronger body and a more honourable position, and he 
could scourge himself for his blindness. This is bitter, 
gnawing regret, but it is not repentance. 

Another man of nobler mind isin despair because he has 
quarrelled with the eternal law, and has been worsted. 
‘‘ What need I speak?’’ he says; ‘‘I must bear as best I can, 
and there is an end of the matter; I have deserved what I 
am enduring.’’ There is here a sense of law and a sense 
of guilt; but this is not repentance, because there is in the 
man’s mind no sense of God. Judas Iscariot broke his 
heart after his betrayal of Christ, and went out to die; he 
certainly felt more than selfish regret. His soul was filled 
with bitterness for the injury to Christ, but he did not 
repent, because if he had repented, he had turned unto the 
Lord, and had been the greatest monument of Divine grace. 
Regret may be only selfishness; remorse may be unbelief; 
repentance forgets self and trusts in God. What dis- 
tinguishes repentance from every other. form of sorrow is 
this: if it lays us in the dust, it is at the foot of. the 
Cross and the throne of God. 

It is necessary in our day to magnify this grace, because 
it has been depreciated, and is often counted little less than 
a religious hysteric. Various contemporary influences 
militate against this state of mind, and, indeed, have almost 
driven it out of the religious consciousness. A certain 
school of modern literature has done much to lessen the 
sense of conscience amongst men, and has done so after a 
subtle and attractive fashion. We have been taught in our 
time by one influential teacher, whose delicate thought and 
perfect style we have all admired, that the human mind of 
man passes through two moods. One is the Jewish, austere, 
ascetic, legal, wherein a man is concerned with righteous- 
ness, with guilt, with punishment. The other is lighter 
and more gracious, and had its origin in Greece, wherein a 
man is conscious of beauty, and perfect, divine, and har- 
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monious living. It may be natural to some people to play 
the Hebrew, but in that case he will neither be a happy nor 
an attractive person. It is natural for others to play the 
Greek, and to call for a full and free life ; and one, therefore, 
might have no sense of repentance, and only show that he 
has entered into greater liberty, and has attained unto finer 
proportions in humanity. One also is haunted with the 
fear—but this must be said with great diffidence—that the 
evangelical type of religion in our day is not always meet 
for repentance. Is it not the case that the gospel has been 
preached very frequently on such unethical conditions, and 
with such dangerous liberality, that men have been moved 
not so much to repent of their sin as to grasp greedily at a 
cheap salvation? They have not learned to despise them- 
selves because they have come short, but they have learned 
to escape from punishment. The great preachers of the 
past used to lay much stress upon what was called in ancient 
theological language ‘‘law work.’’ Richard Baxter and 
William Law first took men and women to Mount Sinai, and 
we are not prepared to say that they did not keep them too 
long under the shadow and sound of the awful Mount. It 
is just possible that some of their pupils tarried so long at 
Mount Sinai that they never escaped from the wilderness, 
and never saw the Land of Promise. It remains, how- 
ever, a good thing either for a hard or for a shallow man, 
filled with selfishness and vanity, to stand before the black 
darkness, and to hear the thunder of the eternal law. It 
humbles his pride, and cleanses him from self-conceit, and 
this experience lays the foundation of a nobler and a stronger 
manhood. As all know who have read Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding, none are so ready to welcome the Cross of 
Christ as those who have passed through the discipline of 
law. When a man comes to realize his own entire un- 
worthiness, and his ingrained bias to evil, he understands 
the greatness of Christ’s achievement, and surrenders 
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himself with more absolute faith into the hands of his 
Saviour. 

Whatever may be the reason, people are at any rate 
not much given to repentance to-day, and as a rule they 
are not at all ashamed of an unrepentant state of mind. 
They are apt to complain of Psalms written in a. minor 
key of penitence, and refuse to sing hymns such as “‘ Rock 
of Ages,” where the sinner declares that he is foul and 
has no hope of cleansing save through the blood of 
Christ. What this person says—and he is a representa- 
tive modern—is this: ‘‘I know the meaning ofthe English 
language, and I know the history of my own life. I am 
not going to tell lies at any time, and especially I wish 
to be truthful when I am worshipping God. I am not 
foul, and I am not going to say I am foul when I know 
that that would be a falsehood.’’ This person is of course 
perfectly right in not singing songs of penitence when 
they would be a lie on his lips. There are undoubtedly 
a certain number of psalms which ought not to be sung 
by a person who is proud and self-righteous, just as there 
are a certain number of hymns regarding the future state 
which ought not to be sung by any person who is abso- 
lutely satisfied with this present world and has no longing 
whatever for Jerusalem the golden. Undoubtedly there is 
a great amount of hypocrisy and unreal sentiment in 
the conventional praise of our public worship, and it 
would be a good thing if people were so affected by a 
sense of honesty and the fitness of things that they were 
silent when a congregation is declaring its penitence and 
they are not penitent, or a congregation is longing to be 
with the Lord and they are desiring only to be in their 
offices. At the same time, it ought to be pointed out to 
that person that if he is entirely satisfied with his con- 
dition this is no ground for pride, but rather a ground for 
humility. Suppose that some one is practising an art, 
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and you go into the room where the work is lying. You 
are shown the work, and as conversation proceeds you 
discover that the artist considers that he has touched 
perfection. Drawing and colouring are, in his opinion, 
altogether right, and you cannot discover that this per- 
son is able to distinguish between his work and that of 
Raphael. You do not on that account admire that person, 
or consider that he is likely himself to be a great artist. 
You are rather convinced that he will never touch even 
the lowest levels of perfection, because he is utterly 
unconscious of his own imperfection. After the same 
fashion, if any one considers that he has written so well 
that criticism gives him no information and chastens no 
fault, then it is certain that he has done his best work, 
and his best work is extremely bad. We admit in the 
sphere of art and literature that the depreciation of one’s 
own work and a sense of its deficiencies are conditions 
of success. And yet this cultured modern will consider 
himself superior to the saints of the past and their suc- 
cessors of to-day, because they sing the 51st Psalm and 
the “‘ Rock of Ages”’ with intense feeling and he has been 
raised above this experience. As a matter of fact this 
person is sealing his own doom and shutting himself 
out from the higher reaches of religion. A Pharisee is 
a very incomplete work of religion, and there are for him 
no future possibilities. You can finish a villa, such a 
villa as is erected by the modern builder, to the disgrace 
of the State and religion, within a few weeks, and it is not 
likely to last more than a few years. When we build a 
cathedral, nothing but the foundation is seen for years, 
and it may be that centuries will pass before that cathedral 
is finished. When it is finished, it stands a monument 
of human art and industry, and will remain unto all 


_ages and after miles of those miserable buildings have 


passed again into their kindred dust. This is the differ- 
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ence between the cheap and flimsy character of the 
Pharisee and the strong but slow growth of sainthood ; 
and the foundations of sainthood are laid in the broken 
and contrite heart. <3 

Suppose, however, some person were to say, “I am 
not penitent, and I never have been penitent; the atmo- 
sphere of the day does not encourage this grace, and all 
my efforts to obtain it have failed. Can I create peni- 
tence? and is there any method by which a shallow, 
self-sufficient, self-righteous person can have his character 
deepened and his pride turned into humility?’ Surely 
the first prescription is to turn to the Law of Moses, and 
it is an excellent arrangement by which the Ten Com- 
mandments are read every Sunday in a public congrega- 
tion. Suppose a man take those commandments one by 
one, and, using each as a candle of the Lord, go into 
the holes and corners of his heart; suppose he sit down 
in quietness alone with his soul and say to himself in all 
honesty, ‘‘Am I perfect by the first commandment, and 
by the second, by the third, and by the tenth?” Suppose 
he take for a commentary on the commandments the 
Sermon on the Mount, and be not content until he be 
able to acquit himself not only because he has not 
done evil, but because he has not imagined evil, not 
only because his life is clean, but because his thoughts 
are pure. The commandments may not affect the con- 
science of some people, and they may be inclined to hold 
themselves not guilty by the Ten Words of Moses. For 
this person it would be a good thing to take his life and 
to lay it alongside the life of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
comparing how the Lord spake and how He carried Him- 
self, how we speak and how we carry ourselves. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be done with a person who is 
painting, and painting very badly, is not to criticise, and 
far less to be angry with him, but to place before him a 
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masterpiece of the great age, and then to leave the 
blunderer alone with perfection. If there be the faintest 
sense of art in him, this young painter will destroy all that 
he has done and will go away to begin in a better and more 
hopeful spirit because a humbler and more ambitious spirit. 
The impression of the master’s greatness will give to the 
pupil a sense of his own littleness; and if it be hard for 
him to burn everything that he has done, yet one can 
encourage him with the hope that out of the fire will 
arise a new artist. The contrast between the life of our 
Master and our own is enough to humble even the most 
self-satisfied person, for although the linen of the Holy 
Table seems white when we hold it in our hands, it 
shows poorly beside the untrodden snow at the height 
of a great mountain. Saint Peter was one of the most 
self-sufficient of men and almost impervious to criticism, 
and yet one day the vision of the bright excellency of his 
Master came strongly upon him, and he saw in Jesus, 
with His peasant’s raiment and His lowly habits of life, 
the very glory of God. Although there were times when 
Peter was prepared to advise the Master and to show 
Him His mistakes, this day he could only say, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Should it 
happen that we remain untouched by the Ten Words and 
by the life of the Holy Gospel, what else can be done for 
Pharisaic and religious pride? One other remedy remains ; 
and if that fail, there is no hope that we can ever 
attain unto the grace of penitence. Let us take our way 
to the Cross of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and 
there consider Him in His innocence and in His suffer- 
ings. If Christ living has not overcome the soul with a 
sense of His holiness and our sinfulness, then maybe 
Christ’s dying, with our sins wound round His head as 
a crown of thorns, with our sins piercing His hands and 
His feet as iron nails, may break the hardest heart and 
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lay us in contrition at His feet. This humility is the 
beginning of salvation, for it is the condition and prophecy 
of forgiveness. The Christ before whom we lie in contrite- 
ness of heart has been raised up first on the Cross and 
then on the Throne, that with one hand He might give 
us repentance, and with the other the forgiveness of sins. 


JOHN WATSON. 


STUDIES IN THE CRITICISM OF THE PSALMS. 
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I HOPE in this short series of papers to keep true to the 
principle which I have already expressed (HxPosIToR, 
Aug., 1898, p. 81), that controversy is something to be 
avoided as long as possible by lovers of the Church and of 
truth. ‘‘I am quite unwilling’—may I quote from my- 
self?‘ to criticise Prof. Robertson,” even now, when this 
courteous controversialist tempts me to a different course. 
To answer my opponent’s belated criticism would not only 
be to acknowledge that such tardy refutation ,was quite 
admirable, but also to lead the public to suppose that a 
scholar could possibly live seven years without making 
progress. ‘To my earlier critics I have already given such 
answer aS was requisite, especially in Semitic Studies, m 
Memory of Alexander Kohut, published at New York in 
1897 ;! later on I will again briefly refer to them. Besides, 
Prof. Robertson’s position as an Old Testament critic is so 
peculiar that I should have had some difficulty in meeting 
him. I cannot help wishing that this honest, well-read, 
eloquent writer had put controversy aside, and offered his 
own reconstruction of the history of Jewish religion, or of 


1 See pp. 111-119 : The Book of Psalms, its origin and relation to Zoroas- 
trianism. The essay referred to was written in Dec,—Jan,, 1895-1896, 
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the progress of revelation, without embarrassing himself 
and others by disputing over theories which derive their 
_ validity from a point of view which he does not share. 
Perhaps, however, Prof. Robertson only puts forth his 
Croall Lectures as a prelude to a thorough study of the 
contents of the Psalter—an introduction to the religious 
thought of the temple poets. If this is his intention, I can 
only rejoice at it, and I think that he will thereby greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the better part of his criticism. 
For to investigate the date and origin of the Psalms requires 
a profound preliminary study of their contents; and if the 
readers of the Croall Lectures could be presented with such 
an introduction as I have described, they would perhaps 
be more fully persuaded of the soundness of his critical 
conclusions, 

I am just now tempted into controversy from another 
side. Prof. Rothstein, according to an evidently careful 
report by Mr. Selbie in the Hzpository Times for December, 
1898, has been drawing a broad distinction between those 
critics of the text who found their work on a critical study 
of the ancient versions and those who give the reins to 
their own subjectivity, and he appears from the report to 
find examples of both kinds of criticism in the recently 
published parts of Prof. Haupt’s edition of the Old Tes- 
tament. I cannot. afford to take in all the theological 
magazines of the day, and I may perhaps have misunder- 
stood Mr. Selbie. But, at any rate, there is a considerable 
probability that such a distinction will be drawn by others, 
and I feel a temptation to enter into controversy with such. 
writers when they appear. Nevertheless I hope I shall be 
able to resist the temptation, because I should be unwilling 
to encourage those who are not altogether in sympathy 
with the newer school of textual criticism to express them- 
selves with too much emphasis, and to protest too loudly 
against subjectivity. The Septuagint and Massoretic texts 
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show plenty of subjectivity, and in modern times it is our 
business to train and modify our subjectivities and make 
them mutually corrective. The newer school of textual 
criticism is by no means opposed to the older. It does 
not neglect the critical study of the versions and of the 
later or latest Hebrew language. But it superadds a fuller 
study of the habits and dangers of the scribes, and of those 
phenomena in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament and 
of the versions which can only be explained by the study 
of those habits and those dangers. The discovery of the 
Hebrew text of part of Hcclesiasticus has also opened up 
a new source of information as to the possibilities of cor- 
ruption, and as to the means of healing it. By comparing 
this text with the Greek version, we see how incalculably 
great was the danger of misreading the text. We knew 
this before, indeed; but the relationship of the translator 
to the author of Ecclesiasticus makes the errors which the 
former has committed all the more striking. Of course, I 
do not assert that the Hebrew text now put before us is 
itself always correct. On the contrary, it is very often 
wrong. The groping way in which the scribe went to 
work in copying his original is strikingly shown in many 
of the marginal notes. 

Need I say that those who belong to this newer school of 
criticism are by no means-inclined to boastfulness? They 
are not even ready as yet to offer a detailed sketch of their 
principles. Not until several books of the Old Testament 
have been thoroughly revised from an advanced point of 
view will it become possible for some competent scholar to 
collect a sufficient variety of examples of the different kinds 
of textual corruption and of the corresponding kinds of 
correction. Without such ‘& thoroughly adequate collec- 
tion a sketch of principles would fail to illuminate the 
student. 

The text of the Book of Psalms offers peculiar difficulties 
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to the critical student. It is in very many passages corrupt, 
and the Hebrew text presupposed by the Septuagint is 
nearer, probably, to our text of the Psalms than that pre- 
supposed by the Septuagint version of the prophets is to 
our text of the prophets. But the received text also offers 
some peculiar advantages, and notably this—that the 
psalmists very often repeat themselves, or copy from one 
another. It is time, therefore, that the Psalter should be 
studied with a special view to the correction of the text. 
Much preliminary work has no doubt been done, but it has 
not, I venture to think, been methodical enough. The 
most notable recent work which has been done on the 
Versions of the Psalter is that of Baethgen in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1882, pp. 405 ff., 
and 593 ff. It is excellent of its kind, and may serve as 
a model to young workers in the same line, and yet how 
little has been the result from it for the correction of the 
worst errors in the Psalter! Among the names of those 
deceased scholars who have tried other means of correcting 
the text, Gritz and Lagarde deserve special mention. 

I hope that we shall soon be able to point to Dr. Briggs’s 
work on the Psalter as a specimen of up-to-date criticism. 
Prof. Duhm will have less space at his disposal in Marti’s 
series of commentaries, but he knows how to pack much 
that is fresh and stimulating into a small compass, and he 
does not belong to any narrow school of textual criticism. 
And I have myself worked very hard at the critical problems 
presented by the text, and I believe that I have in not a few 
cases solved them, and still oftener approached the true 
solution. I am convinced that few scholars realize either 
the extent of the corruption of the Massoretic text or the 
inadequacy of very many of the most plausible corrections 
of modern critics. I am also sure that those critics who 
approach my work from a similar point of view will often 
be able to make improvements in my works; and that I 
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shall myself find out much that is still wanting in it. I 
expect soon to bring my work to an end, and hope that by 
the combined efforts of critics who belong to the newer 
school the text of the Psalter may be so greatly improved: 
that we shall understand the meaning of this most precious 
book very much better than before. 

It is, however, not without hesitation that I now and 
then publish specimens of my results. The critical study 
of the subject, as I at least understand its principles and 
methods, is comparatively new. Most scholars are content 
with correcting the Hebrew text here and there by the help 
of the versions, or by making some very slight alteration in 
one or two letters. The simplicity of a correction is held 
to constitute a presumption that it is correct, and one 
frequently hears it objected to some ‘‘ clever’’ correction 
that it is ‘‘not necessary.’’ This line of procedure and this 
style of objection I am bound to say that I regard as mis- 
taken ; no one who has thoroughly realized the principles 
and methods of the newer textual criticism could be so 
easily contented, and so quick to believe in the general 
accuracy of the traditional text. The truth is that the 
versions, especially in the poetical books, presuppose a 
text which is not very different from our own, and 
probably has, upon the whole, even more faults than our 
own. And a simple correction is in more than half the 
number of instances of corruption inadequate. It may be 
added that the remark that this or that correction is un- 
necessary sometimes at least implies an inadequate respect 
for the Hebrew writers, and an imperfect regard for appro- 
priate Hebrew style, and of the requirements of parallelism. 
I do not in the least disparage the attainments of the 
scholars whom I presume’ to criticise. Their textual 
criticism is at fault, not their learning nor perhaps their 
sense of style, and I am sure that when they have before 
them a few editions of Old Testament books, with texts 
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corrected upon the most modern critical principles, they 
will at once recognise the necessity and justice of those 
principles, and the virtual certainty of many of the results. 

Interrupted at this point, I come upon a remarkable 
proof of the necessity for a more distinctly forward move- 
ment in textual criticism. I take up an important new 
work on the Story of Ahikar, of which that acute New 
Testament critic, Mr. Rendel Harris, is the principal 
author and editor. In the Introduction ‘‘ certain strange 
things are brought to my ears”’ relative to a passage in 
Proverbs (Proy. xxxi. 1), which, most unfortunately, the 
writer uses in an uncorrected form of the text. He speaks 
as a pioneering critic, but pioneering critics ought not to 
be unaware of the results of their predecessors, and ought 
to begin by scrutinizing the text.' If such mistakes are 
possible for a real critic, what portentous errors must be 
committed every day by theological and other writers who 
are of a less critical turn of mind! 

Before passing on to the detailed consideration of a 
psalm, I will venture to remind the reader that text- 
critical studies have an important bearing on the investi- 
gation of the origin of the Psalms. I hold with Franken- 
berg (Spriiche, Preface) that ‘‘a verse newly explained ina 
correct manner is worth more than all clever hypotheses 
and long disquisitions on date and authorship.” It is, for 
instance, no longer possible to adopt Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s dictum that the 139th Psalm is composed in a 
barbarous jargon, and therefore particularly late. There 


1 The title contained in Prov. xxxi. 1 is an editor’s inference from a text 
which had already, it would seem, become corrupt. The same fate afterwards 
befell what the editor wrote. It is no new discovery that NW1D, ‘“‘ the prophecy,” 
should be wn, “the wise poem” (Gritz). 4 and were confounded 
as in }3?, Jer. v. 2; Na! (read bid»), Jer, xlvi, 18. It only remained for 
Bickell to point out that Syand has come in from yerse 4, which begins 
nad bx. That Syd is wrong appears from the absence of the article 
before 7719, Render, ‘‘ Words (rules of life) for a king; a wise poem with 
which his mother instructed him,” 
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are no doubt stylistic inequalities in the different psalms, 
but on the whole the result of my own studies discou- 
rages me from assigning many of the psalms to a very 
late period. The main conclusion’ of the book called 
The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter (1891) 
remains unshaken; there are not even plausible grounds 
for supposing any extant psalm, or any part of an extant 
psalm, to be pre-Exilic. And as long as we assume the 
point of view of most scholars in 1889 (the date of the 
delivery of my Bampton Lectures) as regards both the 
text and the interpretation of the text, there is strong 
reason for supposing that the Psalter contains a good 
number of Maccabean psalms. But this has for some 
years past ceased to be my own point of view. None 
of the reviewers of my Bampton Lectures (to whom 
I wish I could offer thanks for more really useful criticisms) 
has been half as severe a critic of the details of my Lectures 
as I have been myself; and while much remains unshaken 
in both parts ‘of the book, which is, I believe, a long way 
from being antiquated, much has to be modified, as those 
who have followed my recent utterances will easily under- 
stand. I will add that when Mr. Schechter has brought out 
his fresh fragments of Hcclesiasticus, all of us will then get 
precious light on the Psalter. Let no one exaggerate. The 
newly discovered Hebrew text of Sirach is in many passages 
very corrupt. We can, however, still draw some probable 
conclusions from it, and those conclusions appear to me 
adverse to putting many psalms as late as the probable date 
of Ecclesiasticus. But the hope which has been freely 
expressed that a retrogressive criticism may be initiated 
by Dr. Neubauer’s and Mr. Schechter’s discovery are doomed 
to disappointment. Both on text-critical and on exegetical 
grounds the criticism of the Psalter is bound to pass, and is 
passing, into a new stage, but that stage cannot be described 
by the epithet “‘ retrogressive.”’ 
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I now proceed to the study of one of the most plaintive 
psalms in the Psalter, if it is not rather a compound of two 
fragments of psalms, one of which is not plaintive but 
rather didactic in the same sense in which the 73rd Psalm 
may be fitly called didactic. As the text now stands, Psalm 
xxxix. is full of difficulties, such as we can hardly suppose 
to have existed when this psalm was originally used. These 
difficulties can be discerned pretty well in Dr. Driver’s con- 
scientiously faithful version in his Parallel Psalter. In v.1 
he gives, “‘I will keep a muzzle to my mouth, while the 
wicked is in my sight.’’ In v. 2, ‘I was dumb in stillness, 
I was silent even from good.” In »v. 4, ‘Let me know 
how frail I am,” but the Hebrew says (see note), ‘‘ how 
ceasing Iam.” Inv. 5, ‘‘ Surely every man (though) stand- 
ing firm, is altogether vanity.’”’ In v. 10, “ By the hostility 
of thy hand I am consumed.” In ». 11, “ With reproofs 
for iniquity thou chastenest man, and like a moth makest 
his desirableness to melt away.’ To these inelegancies 
of expression we may add the very difficult transition from 
vv. 1-3 to v. 4. 

Such are some of the existing phenomena which suggest 
the propriety of a close revision of the text. et me now 
attempt to throw some light upon them. Perhaps the old 
Hebrew poem may shine out with somewhat more of its 
old radiance. 

In v. 2 (I adopt the Hebrew numeration) Dr. Driver 
notes the parallelism between ‘“‘keeping my ways” and 
“keeping a muzzle.” The parallelism exists in M but 
not in G,' but it is due to corruption; the second MT IWN 
should be TWOWN (G é0éunv; so the keenest critics, be- 
ginning with Olshausen). The real parallelism is between 
“guarding my words” and “ guarding my mouth ’’— 
parallelism of phrase and identity of idea. ‘‘ My ways” can 


1 M=Masggoretic Text, G=the Septuagint Greek. 
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only mean ‘my conduct’? (1 Kings viii. 25). He who 
“ouards his ways’”’ is not solely anxious “not to sin with 
his tongue.”’ J77 and 737 are pretty often confounded. 
Can there be any reason for retaining ‘77 in the text? 
Read ‘17 (Gritz, Halévy). But why is the psalmist so 
much afraid of sins of the tongue? The traditional text 
says, because ‘‘the wicked is in my sight.” ‘Too vague a 
reason, surely. G had a better reading, “‘ while the wicked 
stands (defiantly) before me” (G@ év 76 cvaThvat), 1.€., TOY 
for TY; cf. IY for Tay (1 Sam. ii. 5). Now as to the 
‘muzzle.’ The word (DIOM3) occurs nowhere else, and 
is highly unsuitable; in a passage like Psalm xxxii. 9 it 
might conceivably have stood, but not here. The supposed 
word has arisen through the transposition of the two parts 
of the word which the poet wrote. That word, as Mr. N. 
Herz was the first to see, is T72W (cxli. 3). Transposition 
was followed by corruption. 

In v. 3 the Prayer-Book version has given us one of its 
oddest renderings, “‘I kept silence, yea even from good 
words’’; so odd is it that it has become a humorous proverb 
(see, for instance, Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s jocose description 
of Sir William Harcourt, Nineteenth Century, February, 
1899). A.V. falls, as too often, into unintelligibility: “I 
held my peace, even from good.” Certainly, neither 
version promotes edification. Dr. Driver feels that he is 
in presence of a problem. He retains A.V.’s ‘‘even from 
good,” but gives as a footnote, ‘Or, and had no comfort ; 
Heb. away from good.’ And we are asked to believe that 
pious Jews of old read and sung such stuff! The evil lies 
deep, but not too deep to be detected. i217, rendered 
generally ‘‘in stillness,” but by A.V. ‘‘ with silence,” 
though recognised by the lexicons, is, as I am prepared 
to show, wherever it occurs in M, due to corruption. In 
the present passage M5)T and 210!) are both undoubtedly 
miswritten for TN; 737 was either what is called a 
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dittogram (a word repeated in error) or a correction of the 
miswritten word 1.0 (or the like)—a correction which 
in its turn became a corruption. There are abundant 
parallels for this in the Psalter itself. A.V. continues, 
“and my sorrow was stirred.’’ But this meaning is forced. 
3Y1 ought to mean, ‘‘ was thrown into disorder, ruined.” 
The word is corrupt. Read 3 (ip), “awaked,” re- 
serving 3 (2) for the next line. ‘“‘ But my pain awaked”’ 
(the more), through this repression of speech. 

In v. 4 no one has remarked the difficulty of 2.37 (v. 2, 
nowhere else), yet the accurate statement in the Anglo- 
American Dictionary might well excite suspicion. There 
really is no such word. The figure of the kindled fire is 
also difficult; in Deuteronomy xix. 6, Hosea vii. 7, Jere- 
miah xx. 9, it denotes a craving for vengeance. Clearly 
this cannot be meant here. The speaker’s anxiety is lest 
he should utter wild words at the prosperity of the wicked. 
It was not a sin to be angry with God’s enemies, but it 
was sin to envy them. In short, looking at verses 2-4 by 
themselves, we see that they are parallel to Psalm Ixxiii., 
and it is lxxiii. 21 (corrected text) which suggests the right 
correction for xxxix. 4. Taking up 3 (‘3) from 33 (see 
above), read ODINWN ND) 125 ADM 1D, AY fell away 
from TM; Y from ‘nD. 5D naturally passed into “. 
‘73 is easily accounted for. It is a dittogram of ‘19p2, 
which a scribe perhaps manipulated to make a show of 
sense. WN and DDN were transposed. ) naturally be- 
came 3, and OD became 7. The change of 5 into Y is rare; 
but an imperfect !5,in an older form of the square character, 
can easily be mistaken for an ¥. Before ‘737, we should, 
I think, insert 18, which would drop out easily after UN 
which immediately precedes it (in M’s faulty text). 

This is the result of the corrections offered thus far. It 
will be convenient for the reader to see how the first part 
of Psalm xxxix. runs in what claims to be a near approach 
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to the original text. The lines are in what Prof. Budde 
calls the elegiac metre, though it is by no means confined 
to lamentations. I prefer to call it the halting metre, be- 
cause the lines are divided by the cxsura into two unequal 
parts. The second part of each lineis here given as a 
separate line, simply to please the eye. 


2 I said, Let me guard my words 
That I sin not with my tongue ; 
Let me put a guard on my mouth 
4 While the wicked confronts me. 
I was dumb, I kept silence continually, 
But my pain awaked (the more). 
4 For my heart was astounded, 
My reins were horror-struck, 
Then I broke into speech. * 


(se) 


* * * * 


This is evidently a little fragment of a psalm on the 
difficulties caused to pious Israelites by the belief that 
righteousness was necessarily attended by prosperity, and 
wickedness by adversity ; it is therefore to be grouped with 
Psalms xxxvil., xlix., and Ixxiii. The close parallelism 
between verse 4 and lIxxiii. 21 suggests that these psalms 
were not separated by a long intervalin time. This ques- 
tion I cannot here investigate, but it is something to have 
established the existence of another composite psalm, and 
to have produced one more proof of the reality of the danger 
of scepticism in the Jewish Church. The rest of our 39th 
Psalm is still more interesting from a text-critical point of 
view. At first sight it seems in parts hopelessly corrupt. 
But I venture to believe that by the more consistent appli- 
cation of sound critical principles I have been able to get 
very much nearer the true text than any of my predecessors, 
and the result, in that portion of the psalm which is most 
deeply corrupt, is very interesting. This, however, I must 
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reserve for a second paper. How I wish that I could be 
privileged to open the eyes of a few readers to the treasures 
still buried in a misunderstood Psalter ! 

T. K. CHEYNE. 
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iV, 


THE SEVEN SEALS. 

REY. VI. Vil. 
Our subject this month is the opening of the seals. They 
are seven in all; and we shall find, as is often the case, that 
the complete number is made up of two series; one of four, 
the other of three. In Oriental symbolism four marked the 
earthly, three the heavenly; and in accordance with this 
we shall find that the first four seals show what is coming 
on the world, while the remaining three have their sphere 
for the most part within the veil. 

We must keep before our imagination the Throne of God 
and of the Lamb as described in chapters iv., v. We have 
just been listening to the chorus of praise when the Lamb, 
alone found worthy to open the book, has taken it from the 
hand of God and is proceeding to break the seals. 

As each of the four seals is broken, a voice like thunder is 
heard from one after another of the four Living Creatures 
addressed to the Lamb in the midst of the Throne. In each 
case it is the one word ‘“‘Comu.”’ The force of this is quite 
lost in the Authorised Version, where it is rendered as if it 
were a mere invitation to the apostle to look at what is 
coming next: ‘‘Come and see.”” But when we follow the 
correct rendering of the Revised Version, we find it to be 
an invitation from the longing heart of creation in all its 
manifold life, as symbolised in these four Living Creatures 
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—an invitation from the whole of creation to Him who is 
coming to right its wrongs, to break its bonds, and to crown 
its highest aspirations.' 

All this can be accomplished only through terrible things 
in righteousness ; yet the Living Creatures—each with six 
Wings remember, in token of aspiration, and full of eyes 
without and within, to signify the highest possible intelli- 
gence—shrink not from the ordeal. ‘‘ Behold He cometh 
with clouds.” ‘‘ Yes,” they say; ‘‘ even though it be with 
clouds, let Him come.” The first seal means war, for it is 
a horseman who rides forth; and the first Living Creature 
says “‘Coms.” The second means slaughter, and the second 
Living Creature cries ‘‘Come.”’ The third is a black horse, 
and it means famine; yet the third Living Creature calls, 
“Come.” The fourth is a pale horse meaning death, and 
the fourth Living Creature, unappalled, calls out, ‘‘ CoME.” 
How impressive it all is! ‘‘ Even so, come Lord Jesus,” 
however dark and mysterious and dreadful be the manner 
of Thy coming. Such is the high note of faith and hope 
sounded in thunder from the living creatures round the 
Throne. It is not that they regard with a light heart such 
terrible things as war, and sword, and famine, and death; 
it is that they can see through it all to the glorious con- 
summation—the sufferings of the present time, however 
severe and prolonged, not to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed. These piercing eyes‘of theirs are 
looking forward to the manifestation of the sons of God. 

It was the prospect of this great consummation that 
enabled the four living creatures to give the repeated wel- 
come to the heavenly warrior and his terrible war horses. 


i Cf. Rom. viii, 19-21 R.V.: ‘“‘The earnest expeciation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons.of God. For the creation was subjected 
to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason, of Him who subjected it, in hope 
that the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 


—_ 
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There cannot be war without bloodshed and famine and 
death ; the red, the black and the pale horses cannot be left 
out; but forget not that the Leader is mounted on a white 
horse, and that He comes forth not only conquering but to 
conquer, conquering now under the first seal, when He seems 
to have the whole field to Himself, to conquer under the 
second, third and fourth seals, when the red horse shall 
have the field, when the black horse shall have the field, 
even when the pale horse Death seems to carry all before 
him. The rider of the white horse is the first; He is also, 
we shall find, the last. The red, the black, the pale horses 
will have their day and cease to be; but after they have 
passed quite from the scene, we shall still see the rider on 
the white horse. Look forward for a moment to chapter 
xix. 11 and following: ‘‘And I saw the heaven opened ; 
and, behold, a white horse, and he that sat thereon, called 
Faithful and True; . . . and upon His head are many 
diadems. And He is arrayed in a garment sprinkled with 
blood: and His name is called the Word of God. And the 
armies which are in heaven followed Him upon white 
horses clothed in fine linen, white and pure. And He hath 
on His garment and on His thigh a name written, KING or 
KINGS, AND LorD or Lords.” The mighty conflict which 
is coming is His, and however dark may be its course, it 
is sure to end in glorious victory. 
The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar ; 
Who follows in His train ? 

Such is the spirit-stirring call of the four seals. 

We may not take time to show in detail how all these 
things did assuredly come to pass. They have been verified 
to the letter by extracts from the Latin historians, even to 
such details as the scarcity of necessaries, while luxuries 
were in superfluity, as strikingly set forth in verse 6: ‘‘A 
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measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley 
for a penny;! and the oil and the wine hurt thou not.” 
For this most unusual state of things we have separate 
evidence both as regards Rome and Jerusalem, for Josephus 
refers to the reckless waste of wine and oil in the Temple 
while the people were starving in the streets; and in Rome, 
so acutely was it felt that the Emperor Domitian issued 
an edict for the restriction of vineyards and the exten- 
sion of corn areas. Let this suffice for mere illustration. 
Full details are given in Dean Farrar’s Early Days of 
Christianity. 

We pass now from the four seals whose scene is earth to 
the three which carry us within the veil. The first of these 
is a vision of the “‘souls’’ of the martyrs who have perished 
and are perishing in the awful persecution. These are seen 
“underneath the altar.”’ No altar has been mentioned in 
the description of the Throne; but we find references later 
on, first (ix. 3) to “the golden altar which was before the 
throne,” and later (xiv. 8) to an altar which appears not to 
be immediately before the Throne, but some distance on the 
earthward side, and therefore probably corresponding to the 
altar of burnt offering in the outer court of the Temple. 
This then seems to be a projection in vision of the altar of 
sacrifice, with the familiar sight of the blood of the victims 
flowing down beneath it. In sacrifice ‘“‘ the blood is the 
life’?; so as he sees it flowing he sees the lives of the 
martyrs as it were underneath the altar; and even as the 
blood of righteous Abel cried out for vengeance, so these 
lives (for such is the literal translation of the word ‘‘souls’’) 
cry to heaven with a great voice, saying, ‘‘ How long, O 
Master, the holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” Indeed a 

1 Not to be thought of as our penny; it was a whole day’s wage; so it was 


to take the whole of what a man could earn in a day to buy a single measure of 
wheat, or three measures of barley, equivalent to prison fare. 


—— 
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lamentable cry. Surely it must bring speedy deliverance ; 
but no: the persecution rages still, and the pale horse still 
holds the field. At this point the altar of sacrifice seems 
to pass out of view, and the thought of lives poured out on 
this side the veil is transfigured into that of lives redeemed 
in heaven. It becomes in the true sense a vision of souls, 
its sphere in the Unseen, and therefore no blood any longer 
in sight ; but because the end is not yet, they are called to 
“yest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him,” ‘until 
their fellow-servants also and their brethren, which should 
be killed even as they were, should be fulfilled.” So the 
killing must go on. The lamentable cry seems to pass 
unheeded. The blood of new victims still must flow on 
the altar of sacrifice. But of the consciousness of innocence 
no tyrant can deprive them, and as soon as they pass 
within the veil, see them arrayed in white! Nero may 
stain their earthly robes in the dust and blood of the arena, 
but ‘‘there is given them—to each one—a white robe”’ 
which he cannot touch; and so in their patience they will 
possess their souls. Such is the reading of the fifth seal. 
When the sixth seal is opened, we see the answer to the 
lamentable cry for vengeance in the fifth. The darkness 
deepens. ‘‘On horrors’ head horrors accumulate.” The 
imagery of Joel and other great prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment is freely used, but all former descriptions are exceeded 
in the awful picture-of destruction and despair in which we 
see the cruel tyrants overwhelmed. This dreadful passage 
needs no exposition in detail. It is enough to read it 
through and let its storm clouds pass before the eye of our 
soul. “And I saw when he opened the sixth seal, and 
there was a great earthquake; and the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair, and the whole moon became as blood ; 
and the stars of the heaven fell unto the earth, as a fig tree 
casteth her unripe figs, when she is shaken of a great wind. 
And the heaven was removed as a scroll when it is rolled 
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up; and every mountain and island were moved out of their 
places.” 

All this is to take place on the earth; but it is not earth 
only as in the first four; heaven is opened too, opened not 
to John alone and to the saints of God, but opened to the 
tyrants and their cruel followers. They recognise now that 
these thunders and lightnings proceed from the Throne ; 
and that is what fills them with despair; they even recog- 
nise that they proceed from the Lamb upon the Throne: 
“The kings of the earth, and the princes, and the chief 
captains, and the rich, and the strong, and every bondman 
and freeman, hid themselves in the caves and in the rocks 
of the mountains; and they say to the mountains and to 
the rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for 
the great day of their wrath is come; and who is able to 
stand?’’ What depth of meaning and of power in that 
extraordinary phrase, ‘‘The wrath of the Lamb.” The 
wrath of the lion a strong man might well brave even 
though the next moment he should be torn in pieces; but 
the wrath of the Lamb, the wrath of injured, scorned, re- 
jected love, love which has been patient and gentle and 
long-suffering, love which has given itself up to suffer and 
to die, for it is ‘‘a Lamb as tt had been slaw,” love which 
is stricken through the heart with pain at the terrible com- 
pulsion which makes the wrath inevitable, who can stand 
up against that? 

And now we come to one of those breaks in the storm 
cloud which reveal the Throne above and sunny shore 
beyond. True we are yet in the sixth seal; but the 
seventh, when it is unrolled, will be found to be itself a 
series of seven, the seven trumpets; and accordingly this 
sixth seal is dealt with as the last, and there is a holding 
back of what is coming when the seven trumpets of the 
seventh seal shall begin to sound. 
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The arrest is made by four angels (vii. 1): ‘‘ After this I 
saw four angels standing at the four corners of the earth, 
holding the four winds of the earth, that no wind should 
blow on the earth, or on the sea, or upon any tree.’ Why 
this pause? ‘To give time for the sealing of the saints. 

We can well imagine that in the mind of the prophet and 
of his readers there might arise the fear that in such an 
awful catastrophe as that which has just been described, 
when not only the kings of the earth, but the great men, 
and every bondman and every freeman fled in terror, and 
not only so, but the mountains and islands were removed 
out of their place, and heaven itself rolled up as a scroll, 
even the righteous must be involved in the general doom. 
But ‘the Lord is mindful of His own.” ‘‘ Though the 
earth be removed and the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea,”’ they need not fear, for ‘‘ the foundation 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 
them that are His.” And the sealing follows, on their fore- 
heads. It is to be an open secret. 

First the roll of Israel is fully made up, as indicated by 
the round numbers of each tribe and of all the tribes 
“And I heard the number of them which were sealed, a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, sealed out of every 
tribe of the children of Israel. Of the tribe of Judah were 
sealed twelve thousand.” And so of all the twelve. But 
though the numbers of Israel are fully made up, that vast 
company of 144,000! is small compared with the hosts 
which follow: “After these things I saw, and behold, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, out of every 
nation, and of all tribes and peoples and tongues standing 
before the throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in white 
robes, and palms in their hands ; and they cry with a great 
voice, saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on the 


1 As large and complete a number as the mind can well grasp; when the 
multitudes appear from every nation, all attempt to number them is given up. 
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throne and unto the Lamb.” All the clouds are now 
rolled away, and the thunders are hushed, replaced by the 
mighty chorus of the triumphant saints. And now that the 
mist and the darkness are gone, there.is the Throne of God 
in full sunlight, unveiled so completely that every move- 
ment is noticed in the pellucid air; and accordingly John 
observes the movement towards him of one of the twenty- 
four elders—might it not be Peter, one of the latest victims 
of Nero’s cruelty? As we are not told, perhaps we should 
not ask. The elder asks the question, ‘“‘ These which are 
arrayed in the white robes, who are they, and whence came 
they ?’’ The apostle is too much overawed to attempt 
an answer. So the elder answers his own question, 
and in doing so gives us one of those exquisite glimpses 
into the future which are the crowning glory of this won- 
drous book. To appreciate it fully it is important to 
observe the present tense, not ‘‘ These are they which came 
out of great tribulation,’ but which come. They are coming 
now. We should think of a procession of martyrs from 
Roman dungeons, past Roman scaffolds, through death’s 
portals, on and up to the Throne of God. What a differ- 
ence in the look of them as they go from earth and as they 
come to heaven! ‘They are falling before the axe of Nero, 
they are burning in his gardens, they are torn in pieces by 
his wild beasts, they are dying in agony in multitudes, they 
are ruthlessly trampled down by the pale horse, whose 
name is Death—that is what men see, that is all that can 
be seen this side the veil ; but now draw the veil, come up 
hither and see what is happening on the other side. 
*‘These poor wretches,’ did you call them ?—whom you 
saw going—watch them coming with the white robes and 
the triumphant palms! ‘‘ These are they which come out 
of the great tribulation.” And why are their robes so 
stainless? ‘‘They washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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It is not their goodness, nor their courage, nor their con- 
stancy ; nor is it the suffering, so heroically endured, which 
affords the explanation : 

I asked them whence their victory came, 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribed their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death, 
And what are they doing now, and what is to be their 
future? ‘Therefore are they before the Throne of God; 
and they serve Him day and night in His Temple; and 
He that sitteth on the Throne shall spread His Tabernacle 
over them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun strike upon them, nor any 
heat: for the Lamb which is in the midst of the Throne 
shall be their shepherd, and shall guide them unto foun- 
tains of waters of life : and God shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes.” 
J. Monro GIBSON. 


THE GENESIS OF DEUTERONOMY. 
IV. 


The Laws Peculiar to Deuteronomy. 


Havine now examined the main reasons assigned for 
thinking that Deuteronomy.is a programme of reform, 
we wish at this point to offer two or three additional 
arguments to justify our rejection of this new view. 

Our first is, that the laws peculiar to Deuteronomy 
possess no marked signs that they were written with the 
intention to reform.! Certain laws in the book of Deuter- 
onomy, in all about twenty-five and wholly within the 

1 Gf. Bigsel’s article on “‘ The Independent Legislation of Deuteronomy,” in 


the Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis, June-December, 1883, 
pp. 67-89. 
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legal section of the code (chaps. 12.-26.), are not to be found 
elsewhere in the entire Pentateuch. In the strictest sense 
of the word, therefore, they are peculiar to Deuteronomy; 
and, other things being equal, ought to exhibit as well as, 
if not better than, any others the true character of the 
code. Ex hypothesi, they ought to partake of a practical 
and reformatory character, and, in a sense, be the most 
characteristic of all the laws contained in the Deuteronomic 
kernel. If, however, these laws show only the potentiality 
to reform, and especially if, from the standpoint of the 
seventh century, they are confessedly without any very 
practical value, or are zdeal only, then their alleged late 
codification in the interests of reform becomes a matter of 
great uncertainty. 

But Wellhausen insists that as a code Deuteronomy is 
practical.” So Driver,? Ryle,t and many others. Indeed, 
it is hardly consistent to claim in one paragraph that the 
kernel of Deuteronomy was written as a last resort in order 
to reform a nation so deeply sunken in idolatry and sin that 
no other means seemed capable, and ascribed to Moses 
because every other prophetic method had failed, and then 
in the next paragraph to throw out, one after another, the 
majority of these twenty-five laws peculiar to Deuteronomy, 
as ‘‘taken from older (no longer existing) law-books,” or, 
as being the “accepted applications of long-established 
principles,” or, as ‘‘the formulation of ancient customs 


1 For an analogous use of this argument, but for a different purpose, ef. 
Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, 1896, pp. 194, 208 ff. 

2 He says (Die Composition des Hews.? 1889, p. 205): ‘‘ As a matter of 
course, Deuteronomy (like JE) has a much more practical and. realistic 
character than Q (= P); the affairs of the world are naturally (except in chap. 
20) treated as they exist, and not from the clouds, as Q.” 

° Driver (Deut. pp. xxvi., xlviii.) speaks of the Deuteronomic laws as in 
the author’s judgment “ necessary for Israel to know,” and ‘‘as simply a 
consequence of the more varied needs of society,” ete. 

+ Ryle (Canon of the O.T. 1892, p. 60), asa prophetic code, “adapted to the 
requirements of that later time.” 


~ 
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expressed in Deuteronomic phraseology,” or as “ already 
known ”’; for this cuts the nerve of the foremost claim of 
criticism, which is that the kernel of Deuteronomy is a 
programme of reform. On the contrary, if Deuteronomy 
12.-26. (which is the legal section) was written with the 
intention to reform, as criticism claims it was, then it is 
logically necessary to suppose that the laws peculiar to 
Deuteronomy 12.~26. would illustrate as well, or better than 
any other, the reformatory character of the code. Let us 
glance at these laws in their order: 

1. Deuteronomy 13. 1-18—a law concerning seduction to 
idolatry. That such a law carries with it the potentiality 
to reform, and that, put into Moses’ mouth, it harmonizes 
with the other utterances of the great lawgiver, is freely 
granted; the point at issue is, What called it forth in the 
seventh century? How account for the form of the law? 
It is clothed in futures, and 2nd person singulars ; gives an 
extraordinary reason, in v. 3, for a late author to put into 
Moses’ mouth (viz., ‘to prove Israel’’); and is somewhat 
drastic for Josiah’s age. Verses 15 and 16 (Heb. 16, 17) 
would, if put into execution, have blotted out of existence 
the remnant of Judah that then remained. 

2. Deuteronomy 17, 8-13 (cf. 16. 18-20; 19. 17)—the 
supreme tribunal composed of Levitical priests and judges. 
This law is treated as ‘‘the accepted application of a long- 
established principle.’ No one claims that it was actually 
codified in the interests of a reformation. The only use 
made of this law by criticism is to show, on the basis 
of 2 Chronicles 19. 8-11 (which, Kuenen and Driver allow, 
“‘ deserves credit’ as true history), that the book of Deut- 
eronomy must be later than the time of Jehoshaphat, who, 
it is claimed, first created a supreme court. If this, how- 
ever, is to be accepted on the authority of the Chronicler, 
then, on the same authority (2 Chron. 19. 3) we are 

1 Driver, Dewteronomy, p. lvi. n. 
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justified in arguing, ad hominem, that in Jehoshaphat’s time 
“the groves’? were taken away out of the land in the 
interests of centralization of worship. But this proves too 
much, and accordingly v. 3 is denied to the Chronicler.' 
Even vv. 8-13 in 2 Chronicles 19. prove too much,? for 
Jehoshaphat is declared to have appointed “‘ Levites”’ and 
‘priests’? as judges; but in Deuteronomy 17. 9; 19. 17 
(cf. 21. 5) these expressions are explained as late inter- 
polations.? On the authority of 1 Chronicles 23. 4; 26. 29, 
David, also, established judges (DOD), 

3. Deuteronomy 17. 14-20—the law of the kingdom. 
Deuteronomy commanded the establishment of a bench 
of judges; it only permitted the founding of a kingdom. 
This fact in itself is obscure on the new theory, both laws 
being peculiar to the Deuteronomist. The latter law, 
criticism claims, was intended “to check the moral and 
religious degeneracy which the monarchy, as a fact, too 
often displayed,” * and ‘“‘to guard against admixture with 
foreigners and participation in foreign policy” ;° hence 
reformatory. But here again certain facts point in the 
opposite direction ; thus (a) the very first stipulation, that 
Israel shall not set ‘‘a stranger’? over them as king, is 
quite opposed to a late date. There is not the slightest 
evidence that Israel or Judah ever wished to set “a 
stranger’’ over them as king. The motive of the law 
was apparently a religious one, which can best be 
accounted for in a time when Israel as yet had no 
kings. It is not enough to say, with Driver, that the 


1 Introduction to Literature of O.T. 5 edit. p, 494; 6 edit. p. 526. ~ 

2 Cf. Kleinert, Untersuchungen, 1872, p. 141; also Bissel, J. B. Lit. and Lxeg., 
1883, p. 67 f. 

3 So Wellhausen, Die Comp.? p. 353, and Cornill, Hinlettwng,? 1892, p. 34. 

4 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 210. zt 

5 Robertson Smith, OTJC.? p. 365. 

® Cf. Delitzsch, Zeitschrift fiir kirkl. Wissenschaft u. kirkl. Leben, xi., 1880, 
p. 565. 
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nucleus of the law (v. 15) may be ancient, and that it 
has been expanded by the Deuteronomist, for such a law 
would have quite lost its value after the establishment of 
the House of David. (b) It is further stipulated that the 
king shall not multiply horses to himself or cause the people 
to return to Egypt for the purpose of multiplying horses 
(v. 16). This can hardly mean that Israel shall not par- 
ticipate in foreign policy with Egypt, as Robertson Smith 
infers; for in that case it is difficult to understand the 
import of the final clause, ‘‘ ye shall henceforth return no 
more that way’’ (v. 16b). Such a sentence is not the lan- 
guage of a reformer (cf. Deuteronomy 28. 68), but is well 
suited to the desert or Moab. At Kadesh-barnea Israel 
actually threatened to return to Egypt (Num. 14. 4; cf. Ex. 
13.17). As for ‘‘horses,” Egyptian kings had horses in 
Moses’ time, as well as the Assyrians in the seventh century. 
(c) The stipulation concerning the multiplication of ‘‘ wives,”’ 
“silver”? and ‘‘gold”’ reminds one of Solomon, but quite 
as easily of Oriental monarchs in general. Kuenen” 
imagines that the author first borrowed his facts from 
the tradition concerning Solomon, and then warns Israel 
against the errors into which he fell. But there was no 
need, so far as history informs us, for such a warning in 
Josiah’s age. Besides, if the Deuteronomist is here actually 
describing Solomon, and weaving into ‘‘an ancient law,” 
which he wished to preserve, a picture of Solomon’s folly 
by such a glaring anachronism, he surely proves himself a 
bungling literary artist as well as an unscrupulous reformer. 
Solomon was not different from other Oriental monarchs 
of early times. H.g. Amenhotep III. of Egypt, a king of the 
XVIII. dynasty (accordingly before the Exodus), took into 
his harem. two wives of the daughters of the king of 
Babylonia; in consequence of which, through the intro- 


- duction of new religious ideas by these marriages, his son 


1 OTIC. p. 365. 2 Kuenen, Religion of Israel, ii, 1882, pp. 33, 34, 
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and successor, Amenhotep IV., made an attempt to bring 
about in both Upper and Lower Egypt a reformation of the 
ancient Egyptian religion.! How such an event may have 
affected the people in Goshen is difficult to say. (d) But 
the chief point in this law still remains to be considered : 
“And it shall be when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom that he shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book out of that which is before the priests the Levites” 
(v. 18). A copy of what law? Deuteronomy? Quite 
impossible! (Cf. Deut. 31. 24-26.) No late writer, even 
on the critical hypothesis (except one after the exile), could 
have put such words into Moses’ mouth intending to 
reform. Hence the very point of the entire law, which 
as a reformatory code would make it adapted to the needs 
of the seventh century, is ex hypothesi inexplicable. Most 
critics, therefore, assign this verse, wholly or in part, to a 
redactor of post-exilic times.” 

4, Deuteronomy 18. 9-22, law of the prophets. This 
law is a warning against falling into the magic of the 
Canaanites (18. 9) ; plus a promise that a line of prophets 
will succeed Moses, accompanied by a test as to how true 
and false prophets may be distinguished. The form of 
the law is such, and its teaching is so admirably adapted 
to the needs of Israel on entering Canaan, that one wonders 
why any one should still claim for it a late origin. For 
example, all forms of heathen divination are condemned, 
and then the author adds (v. 14), ‘‘ But as for thee, the 
Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so to do’’; but this, 
on the new theory, must be false in face of what is stated 


1 Cf. Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands, 1888, p. 369. The same view 
is held also by Steindorff. 

2 So Wellhausen, Die Comp.? p.194; Cornill (Eiuleit. p. 34); Dietsel (J. P. 
Theol. vy. p. 2664). ; cf. Holzinger (Hinleit. in den Hex. 1893, p. 264). 
Driver (Deut. p.212) passes over it in silence. For the true explanation of 
the “law of the kingdom,” ef. Rosenberg, Die Mosaische Echtheit der Kénigs- 
Urkunde im Deut. 17, 14-20 ; Dissertation, 1867, pp. 26-28, 51, 55. 
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in 2 Kings 16. 8, 17.17, 21.6, 23.10. The probabilities 
are, that a reformer of the seventh century would have 
omitted Deuteronomy 18. 14b. Moreover, the promise of 
a@ N°) spoken of in wv. 15 and 18, which is probably to 
be taken, primarily, in a collective sense, is not so important 
to a nation which has already had its Elijahs and Hoseas, 
as to a people about to lose their first and only prophet. 
Besides, the test of true prophecy, in v. 22, is a very 
primitive one, and far below the teaching of Jeremiah 18. 
7-10. A still further proof of the inappropriateness of this 
law to reform is obvious from the fact that criticism is 
more and more inclined to exclude it, wholly, or in part, 
from the original kernel of Deuteronomy.’ On the other 
hand, it should not be lost sight of, that the case of Balaam 
was fresh in Moses’ memory when Deuteronomy is pur- 
ported to have been spoken. 

5. Deuteronomy 19. 14—removing a neighbour's land- 
mark (cf. 27. 17). The law is obviously primitive. No 
claim, indeed, has ever been made that it suits Josiah’s 
age, or that it is reformatory; for such an encroachment 
upon a neighbour’s rights was not uncommon from the 
earliest times. The first portion of the verse, however, 
is employed by Kittel® to show that, when this law was 
written, Israel were already in Palestine. But the second 
portion of the same verse shows quite as plainly that they 
were not yet in possession of Palestine. Besides, the 
landmarks spoken of are those which have been set up, 
not by their “fathers” ()2N), but by “them of old 
time” (D°SYN), 7¢.e. by the aborigines of Palestine. A 
strange expression for a late historian to use! 

6. Deuteronomy 20. 1-20—the law of military service 


1 £.g. Cornill (EHinleit. p. 34) rejects vv. 14-22. Wellh. (Proleg.1 p. 403) 
speaks of v. 22 as ‘“‘ vague and unpractical,” 

2 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 234. 

§ Kittel, Hist. of the Hebrews, i. p. 36. 
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(cf. 24. 5). The aim of this law is not to check barbarity 
in war, but to regulate the constituency of the army. The 
prime object is stated in the first verse, viz., that, with God 
on their side, they are not to fear. It is repeated in verse 
4. The strong spirit_of trustful confidence expressed in 
this law (especially in vv. 1-9), the presence and exhorta- 
tion of the priests to the army before they enter into the 
engagement (vv. 2-4), but especially the utopian character 
of vv. 1-9, all bespeak its early origin. This is also 
recognised by criticism. The latter half, too, of this law 
(ve, 10-20), is equally unsuitable to the seventh century. 
It prescribes what Israel shall do when warring (a) against 
foreigners outside of their own territory (vv. 10-15), and 
(b) against the inhabitants of Canaan, namely, the Hittites, 
and the Amorites, ete. (vv. 16-20). It is quite inconceiy- 
able that a late writer should have preserved such a law 
for its reformatory value ; or, in a post-Davidic age, have 
made a discrimination of this sort between modes of foreign 
and civil warfare. Driver’s suggestion that it is a law 
“in harmony with his philanthropic nature, which ‘he 
desired to see revived,” is hardly satisfactory, to say the 
least.2 The law is obviously early. 

7. Deuteronomy 21. 1-9—ezxpiation of an untraced 
murder. This law is also confessedly archaic;* its object 
being to make atonement for innocent blood shed in an 
unknown way. Thus the city nearest to the body of the 
dead shall furnish a heifer to be slain in a rough valley by 
the priests, the sons of Levi, who are commanded to strike 


1 Thus Cornill (Einleit. pp. 35 £.) and Wellhausen (Die Comp.? p. 194), reject 
it as not belonging to the original kernel of Deuteronomy. Driver (Deuter- 
onomy, p. xi.) also concedes that “the law of military service implies a 
simpler state of society than the age of the later kings.” 

2 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 1zi. C#.'Bissel’s discussion of the assumptions 
underlying this statute (e.g., Num. 1. 3, 26. 2, 31. 6). Journal Bibl. Lit. 
and Ezeg. 1883. 

% Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 241. 
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off its neck. But, if confessedly ancient, why revived in 
the seventh century? To this question no satisfactory 
answer can be given. To say, with Dillmann, that it is an 
older fragment, possessing the Deuteronomic stamp, is as 
unsatisfactory as the more recent attempts to place it 
wholly, or in part (on account of “ the priests ’’ mentioned 
in v. 5), after the exile.1 The law is evidently not of a 
reformatory character. 

8. Deuteronomy 21. 10-14—treatment of female slaves. 
This is a law defining Israel’s rights when victorious in 
war over foreign nations. It is exceedingly primitive in 
its stipulations, is never claimed to be reformatory, and, 
indeed, is quite unsuited to the conditions of the seventh 
century. ‘The case contemplated is manifestly that of 
warfare with foreign nations, after Israel is settled in 
Palestine (v. 10, ‘when thou goest forth,’ etc.), not 
with the nations of Canaan, with whom no intermarriages 
are to be contracted (7. 3).’’? 

9. Deuteronomy 21. 15-17—primogeniture. This law 
secures the rights of the firstborn in cases of polygamy, 
when the firstborn is the son of the less beloved wife. It 
is based upon the patriarchal idea that the first son born 
inherited inalienable birthrights (cf. Gen. 24. 36, 25. 5, 
31-34). The custom of the patriarchs is thus established 
by law in the interests of the nation, and, as far as Israel’s 
history informs us, it was-observed from Moses on. There 
is no proof whatever that the rights and privileges of 
primogeniture needed to be reinvested with kingly sanction 
in order to reform the prevailing customs of later times. 

10. Deuteronomy 21. 22, 23—the body of one hanged. The 
reference is to criminals, who, having been put to death for 
sins worthy of death, are hung upon trees in order that their 


1 Of. Wellhausen, Die Comp.? p. 353; Holzinger, EHinleit. in d. Hex. p. 
265. 
2 So Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 244. 
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bodies, exposed to public gaze, might become a terror to 
evil-doers. (Cf. Josh. 10. 26; 2 Sam. 4. 12.) In such 
cases the law provides that their bodies, thus exposed 
before the eyes of God and man during the day, shall at 
nightfall be taken down and buried, that the land be not 
defiled. How accurately this requirement was carried out 
in Israel, we have already seen from Joshua 8. 29, 10. 27, 
‘* both old passages.”’? And here again there is no histori- 
cal reason for supposing that it was codified in Judah’s 
crumbling era of decay. Hanging itself was an ancient 
Egyptian custom (cf. Gen. 40. 22). 

1]. Deuteronomy 22.5—sezxes not to interchange garments. 
According to Robertson Smith,? this is one of the many 
precepts in Deuteronomy which, though trivial and 
perhaps irrational to the modern eye, “ disclose to the 
student of Semitic antiquity an energetic protest against 
the moral grossness of Canaanite heathenism.” It is, 
accordingly, claimed by criticism that this is an ancient 
law which has been taken up and codified by the Deuter- 
onomist. But the question still remains, Why by him? 
And to this no satisfactory answer has been given ; 
certainly, not because there was special need of reform 
in this regard according to history. 

12. Deuteronomy 22. 6, 7—birds’ nests. This is one of the 
many humanitarian laws to be found in the book of Deuter- 
onomy (cf. 25. 4). The same spirit, however, is shown 
in Leviticus 22. 27, 28. Here, if the eggs or the young 
ones are taken, the mother is to be let go free. Israel is 
thus to regard with sanctity the parental relation of birds, 
that it may go well with them as a nation, and that they may 
prolong their days. This is curious law to have received 
its present form at the hands of a reformer! 


1 Ci. Kleinert, Untersuchungen, p. 961. Also Holzinger, Hinleit. in d. Hea. 
p. 299. 
2 W. Robertson Smith, OTJG.? p. 365. 
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13. Deuteronomy 22. 8—battlements. This is another of 
the laws contained in the Deuteronomic code which no one 
claims is either reformatory or necessarily late. The law 
contemplates the construction of stone houses with flat roofs. 
In building such houses the command is given to construct 
parapets on the roofs to protect one from falling off. 
Tent-life for Israel is evidently a thing of the past; for, at 
least, Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh are 
already settled in their possessions. Had the other laws 
of Deuteronomy been intended for a people who were 
destined to remain in the desert, such a law appearing 
among them would have been absurd; on the other hand, 
that such a law was deemed necessary after five centuries 
of settled life and experience in Canaan is equally un- 
reasonable, and lessens the practicalness of the code as a 
whole. 

14. Deuteronomy 22. 138-2l—slander against a newly 
married maiden. Another of the laws peculiar to Deuter- 
onomy, confessedly adapted to the customs of “‘ a primitive- 
minded people,’’? and bearing linguistic proof of its prob- 
able early codification (cf. the use of yi for MYI7 in 
vv. 15 (twice), 16, 20, 21, along with the actual use of 
the feminine form in v. 19—its only occurrence in the 
Pentateuch). 

15. Deuteronomy 23. 1-8 (Heb. 2-9)—conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic community. For example, it is 
stipulated that eunuchs, mutilated in the service of a 
heathen deity or otherwise ; Amorites and Moabites to 
the tenth generation; Edomites and Egyptians to the third 
generation, shall not enter the congregation of the Lord. 
Certain features of this law, when treated as a unity, point 
to an early origin; thus, the command not to abhor an 
Egyptian, in v. 7 (Heb. 8), is far more practical in Moses’ 
or Joshua’s time than at any subsequent date; ‘‘ a mixed 


_ 1 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 255. 
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multitude’? went up out of Egypt (Exod. 12. 38).1 On 
the other hand, the strong antipathy for the Moabite, in v. 
3 (4), shows clearly that the author was unfamiliar with 
the genealogy of David (cf. Ruth 4. 13-22); while the nar- 
row exclusiveness of the entire law is-opposed to the spirit 
of eighth-century prophets (cf. Isa. 2.3; Mic. 4. 2).? 

16. Deuteronomy 23. 15, 16 (16, 17)—huwmanity to run- 
away slaves. This is a law providing for fugitive slaves, 
who, in attempting to escape the merciless treatment of 
their masters, flee for protection to the land of Israel. To 
all such it is granted to dwell where they please. There is 
little doubt as to the antiquity of this law, or to its practical 
character, if given early. Surely to none would such a law 
speak with greater force than to those who had themselves 
just escaped from slavery. There is confessedly nothing 
reformatory about it. 

17. Deuteronomy 23. 17, 18 (18, 19)—against religious 
prostitution. This law is aimed at the immoral and re- 
pulsive custom of the Canaanites prostituting themselves 
to their gods and goddesses, a law which has historically 
been violated ever since the time of Israel’s conquest of 
Canaan. Compare, for example, the sensual and heathen 
practices of the Egyptians to-day, at Tanta in the Delta. 
That this law was enforced by Josiah (2 Kings 23. 7), is no 
proof that it then first became alaw. There were Sodom- 
ites in Rehoboam’s time (1 Kings 14. 24); a little later 
Asa banished them from the land (1 Kings 15.12), and those 
which remained, after his apparent enforcement of the law, 
his son Jehoshaphat removed (1 Kings 22. 46, Heb. 47). 
The law is reformatory, but there is no proof that it was 
called into existence for the first time in the seventh 


1So Oetili, Das Deuteronomium wu. die Biicher Jos. u. Richter, 1893, p. 17. 
Also Douglas, Lex Mosaica, p. 71. 

2 Geiger (Urschrift, p. 98 f.) is quoted by Dillmann, ili. p. 348, as rejecting 
this entire section as a post-exilic interpolation. So others. 
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century. The evidence just furnished would rather point 
to a much earlier date. 

18. Deuteronomy 23. 24, 25 (25, 26)—regard for and 
freedom. to eat of one’s neighbour's crop. The passer-by 
may pluck grapes or grain as he crosses the property of his 
neighbour, but he is forbidden to carry away any in his 
vessel. The command is obviously rudimentary, and 
belongs to an earlier age than that of Josiah’s reforma- 
tion. 

19. Deuteronomy 24..1-4—a special law in case of 
divorce. This law prevents a man from taking back his 
divorced wife in case she has been meanwhile married to 
another man. The Mohammedan law of to-day, on the 
contrary, requires that the woman divorced shall have 
been married to some other man, and by him again divorced 
before her former husband can take her back. The date of 
the law is indeterminable, but it seems to assume the right 
of divorce prescribed in Leviticus 21.7, 14, 22.13; Num- 
bers 30. 9 (10). 

20. Deuteronomy 24. 16 — individual responsibility. 
“The fathers shall not be put to death for the children, 
neither shall the children be put to death for the fathers: 
every man shall be put to death for his own sin”’ (cf. Jer. 
31. 29, 830; Ezek. 18. 20). Considerable stress is laid upon 
this law, as it emphasizes the idea of individual responsi- 
bility. But it is useless for those who believe in the 
Mosaic origin of the Decalogue (even its briefest form), to 
insist that the idea of individualism is of late birth. The 
Ten Commandments teach individual responsibility. Their 
language is that of the second person singular, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.’’ On the other hand, there is no necessary 
conflict between the clause, ‘‘ visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me” (Deut. 5. 9), and the 
law before us ; because, in the former case, the reference is 
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to the providence of God operating in society; whereas 
here we have a principle of administration in matters of 
state justice. Amaziah very possibly knew of this law (ef. 
2 Kings 14. 6). oe. 

21. Deuteronomy 25.-1-3—moderution in bastinado— 
forty stripes the maximum. This mode of punishment was 
common in Egypt, and the frequent and excessive use of 
it there must have left a deep impression upon Israel. 
There is little or no reason for thinking that its origin 
among the Hebrews was late, or that clemency was desired 
in Josiah’s age. The expression, ‘‘ cause to lie down” (wv. 
2), would rather confirm one in the belief that the author 
had the Egyptian mode of punishment in mind. 

92. Deuteronomy 25. 4—threshing-oz not to be muzzled. 
A humanitarian law, doubtless ancient, and adapted to all 
ages ; showing, however, no traces of a reformatory charac- 
ter, or suited especially to the requirements of the seventh 
century. 

23. Deuteronomy 25. 5-10—levirate marriage. This law 
is evidently based upon a very ancient patriarchal custom 
(cf. Gen. 38. 8-26), which required that an Israelite should 
marry his sister-in-law, in case she had no son, and raise 
up seed to his deceased brother ; the motive being that his 
brother’s name may not be lost in Israel (cf. v. 6). Here 
the duty is made obligatory; and for an example of its 
observance we need look no further than the book of Ruth 
(cf. chap. 4. 1 f.). 

24, Deuteronomy 25. 11, 12—modesty in women. Mutila- 
tion is here enjoined for indecent conduct—a law much 
older than the seventh century, and illustrating the i- 
humanity of some of the Deuteronomic laws (cf. 19. 21). 


1 Cf. Wilkinson-Birch, 1878, i. pp. 805, 308, and Riehm’s HWandwérterbuch 
des bibl. Alterthums,! pp. 899, 914 (quoted by Driver) ; also Berger’s Criminal 
Code of the Jews, according to the Talmud, Massechoth Synhedrim, 1880, pp. 
122 f. (quoted by Bissel). 
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25. Deuteronomy 26. 12-15—thanksgiving at the pay- 
ment of the triennial tithe. This is one of the most inter- 
esting of all the laws peculiar to the book of Deuter- 
onomy. Its decisive characteristic lies in the expression, 
na? \31d1) 3 Ny, “nor have I given thereof ro the dead ”’ 
(v. 14), which very probably reflects the Egyptian custom 
of placing food on small tables in the grave with the dead, 
“for the use of the departed spirit in its journey to the 
underworld.”’ 4 

These are the laws “peculiar” to Deuteronomy. So 
many of them are confessedly ‘ancient,’ and so few 
really adapted to the requirements of the seventh century, 
that it is exceedingly doubtful whether the code as a whole 
was written with the intention to reform. On the other 
hand, even those laws not ‘‘ peculiar” to Deuteronomy, and 
which have a counterpart in the other codes of JH or P 
(e.g. concerning cleanliness in the camp, leprosy, pledges, 
asylum for manslayer, slavery, tithes and the like), are so 
similar to these in character, that we dare not claim for 
them more than an inherent potentiality to reform. 

Another reason for denying that the book of Deuteronomy 
was composed in order to reform, is the obvious fact that 
the parenetic portion is not intended to reform but to warn. 
The hortatory element in Deuteronomy is a conspicuous 
part of the book, and equally, or even more important, than 
the laws themselves.” Now the question here is not, 
Whom does the author represent Moses as exhorting? for 
naturally it is Israel on the plains of Moab, as every one 
allows; but rather this, In doing so does the author put 
into Moses’ mowth such exhortations as would tend especially 
to bring about a reyormation of the conditions existing i 


1Cf. Wilkinson-Birch, Ancient Egypt, 1878, iii. p. 482; Oort, Theolog. 
Tijdschrift, 1877, p. 354f.; Wellhausen, Arab. Heidenthum, p. 162; Dill- 
mann, iii. p.362; and Driver, Dewteronomy, p. 292. 

2 So Dillmann also (III. p. 601), and Driver (Dewt. p. 19). 
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his own time? We think not, for these reasons: (a) In 
Manasseh’s, Ammon’s, or Josiah’s time, a conversion of 
the court was necessary. What the nation needed was 
something to arouse the royalty ; the book of Deuter- 
onomy, on the contrary, is confessedly intended for the 
people. It is ‘the people’s book.’ As a reformer the 
Deuteronomist could hardly have hoped to have reformed 
the State by an appeal to the people. (b) The seventh 
century needed a reformation of religion, not merely of 
worship, an awakening of the national conscience, not the 
simple abandonment of high places; above all, a reformation 
of forms and ceremonies (cf. Jer. 8.16; 7. 4, 21-23; 9, 26).? 
And yet the Deuteronomist never alludes, directly or in- 
directly, to Israel’s need of religious reformation, but over 
and over again warns them against falling into the sin of 
the Canaanites whom they are about to dispossess. (c) The 
basis of appeal, also, is better adapted to early circum- 
stances and conditions; the author appeals to their own 
personal remembrance of the past: e.g., remember your 
servitude in Egypt (5.15; 15.15; 16.12; 24. 18)» 22); 
remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way (25. 17), 
and what the Lord did unto Miriam (24. 9)—motives which 
would hardly have survived five centuries of oral trans- 
mission, and been emphasized so strongly by a reformer. 
(d) Again, the personal ring of certain exhortation—e.g., the 
accusation of rebellion from the day they had left Egypt 
until they came to the plains of Moab (9. 7, 24)—is that of 
a writer who fully grasped the relation of Moses to the 
people, and who most vividly appreciated the authority 
which his sixty years of seniority over the generation whom 
he addressed in Moab afforded him as prophet and lawgiver. 
(e) Finally, the passage contained in Deuteronomy 30, 11- 
20 (“For this commandment which I command thee this 


So Wellhausen, explicitly, Die Comp. 21889, p. 204. 
2 Cf, Robertson, The Harly Religion of Israel, 1892, pp. 455 £. 
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day is not too wonderful for thee”), which, D’Hichtal * 
thinks, in some respects is the most remarkable in the whole 
book, is psychologically improbable from the pen of a late 
writer who is supposed to be putting it into Moses’ mouth. 
The literary art involved in supposing such a case is quite 
too wonderful. 

Our final reason for denying that the author of Deuter- 
onomy wrote with the intention of reforming, is the fact 
that many of the most recent results of criticism itself are 
opposed to such an idea. More and more criticism is 
recognising that only the smallest fragment of the book of 
Deuteronomy is really suitable to the circumstances of the 
seventh century. For example, Wellhausen® says, ‘‘ He 
who maintains the unity of Deuteronomy cannot place its 
composition in the time of Josiah; that is certain.” It 
seems reasonable at first sight to suppose, with Dillmann, 
Kuenen, Driver and others, that the original kernel of 
Deuteronomy consisted of approximately chaps. 5.-28. ; but 
then the logic of criticism drives one, with Wellhausen, 
Cornill, and Stade, to the safer conclusion that it could not 
have contained more than chaps. 12.-26. And even here 
‘there is no sure foundation on which to rest; for, as Well- 
hausen*® remarks, ‘‘ Also Deuteronomy 12.-26. is very 
strongly worked over, and not alone in the parenetic 
portions.” Thus chaps. 21.-25. are so different in charac- 
ter from the remainder of the kernel that they must 
have come from a different source. The marks of dual 
authorship are too strongly visible in chap. 12., also, to 
think of it as a unity; chap. 14.1-21is too similar to 
P to be pre-exilic; 15. 4-6 are a clear contradiction 
of v.11; and 20.3, 4 and 26. 16-19 are not probably 
from the original Deuteronomist;so claim such critics as 

‘ Cf, Mélanges de Critique Biblique, 1886, p. 312. 


* Die Comp.? 1889, p. 353. 
8 Idém, p. 852, 
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Stade, Wellhausen, Cornill, Vater, Holzinger, and many 
others. The sum total, therefore, which criticism allows 
with certainty to have belonged to the original programme 
of reform is chaps. 12. 1-28 (in part) 313. ; 14. 22-29; 15. 1- 
3, 7-28; 16.;-17. 1-13; 18. 1-14; 19.; 20. 1-2, 5-20Rege: 
1-15, or about 167 verses out of 959; or, less than one-fifth 
of the whole book. This very evidently lessens the force of 
the claim that Deuteronomy is a code of reform, which 
is our only justification for employing this mode of 
argument.' 


1 The following shows the gradual diminution which the “ original kernel”’ of 
Deuteronomy has undergone: De Wette, in his epoch-making dissertation on the 
Origin of Deuteronomy, published in 1806, admitted, with few exceptions, the 
whole of the book to be the work of one writer ; Knobel, writing considerably 
later, limited its size to chaps. 1. 1-31, 14; Ewald to chaps. 1.-30.; Graf and 
Dillmann, 4. 44-28. 68; Kuenen, the same, omitting chap. 27. More recently 
Montet to chaps. 1.-30., excepting chap. 27.; A. van Hoonocker to chaps. 1.-26. 
and 28. ; Andrew Harper to chaps. 1.-26.; Kayser and Westphal to chaps, 5.-26., 
27.9, 10, and chap. 28. ; Reuss and Driver to chaps. 5.-26., and chap. 28.; W. R. 
Smith to chaps. 4. 44-26, 19; Kleinert to chaps. 5.-26.; Wellhausen narrows 
the original kernel to chaps. 12.-26., allowing for various interpolations; Cornill 
and Stade, to the same, excepting large portions of chaps. 12. 14, 15. 18. 20., 
and all of chaps. 21,-25. ; Kautzsch (Abriss, 1897, p. 59), to 4. 44-49; 5. 1-10. 5, 
10-22; 11.1-28; 12. 1-26.15; 28. 1-68; 31. 9-13, and claiming that Ur- 
Deuteronomium had at least two thorough and complete redactions during the 
Babylonian exile ; Staerk and Steuernagel (also Briggs, The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch,? 1897, p. 242 £.) discover on closer analysis that the kernel of 
Deuteronomy is composed of two independent codes, one of which was written 
in the second singular, and the other in the second plural. Steuernagel, quite 
independently of Staerk, has discovered, further, that the singular and plural 
sources are themselves no longer a unit or even original (pp. 67,72). He 
imagines that they have been compiled out of different sources as follows (p. 
73) : First, there was the Grundgesetz, or law relating to the centralization of the 
cultus to the temple in Jerusalem. This was united with certain Gerichts« 
spriiche, which together formed a Grundsammlung. This last received two 
independent redactions; first, by the redactor of the Aeltestenquelle, who 
united the Grundsammlung with certain other sources (p. 68), after which the 
author of the plural source made further additions; second, by the author of 
the singular source, who took the Grundsammlung, and added certain portions 
partly foreign, partly original. _ These two collections, the plural and the 
singular, were then taken, and by D®, who was the chief redactor, welded 
together, and with a few new additions form the Deuteronomy of Josiah, A fow 
other additions may have been made later in the time of the exile, or even 
after the exile, and thus we get our book of Deuteronomy. . (Cf. Steuernagel, 
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2. Criticism claims, further, that Deuteronomy is dependent 
upon JH (Exod. 20, 24-23. 33; 13. 38-16; 34. 10-26), but 
knows nothing of P (Hxod., Lev., Numb.). That is to say, 
the three codes of Law (viz. JE, D, and P) reflect the ideal 
or practice of three distinct periods in Israel’s history : 
JE, that of the ninth century B.c., D the seventh, and P 
the fifth. Not one generation, therefore, of thirty-eight 
years in the desert, but several generations, separate D from 
JE, during which “ the social and political organization of 
the community had materially developed, and the code of 
Exodus had ceased to be adequate to the nation’s needs.” 
It is further alleged that “ the legislative kernel of the book 
(chaps. 12.-26. 28) may be described broadly as a revised 
and enlarged edition of the ‘Book of the Covenant’ 
adapted to meet the needs of a more developed state of 
society, for which the provisions of Exodus were no longer 
adequate.”” But ‘‘in neither its historical nor its legislative 
sections can Deuteronomy be shown to be dependent upon 
the source which has been termed P.”? 

Restricting our immediate inquiry to the relation of JE 
to D, the question at issue is, not whether traces of JE may 
not be found in D, or that some of the laws of JE may not 
be more fully stated in D, for that is granted on all sides, 
but rather, is Deuteronomy 12.—26. a revision or enlargement 


Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, kritisch und biblisch-theologisch, 
Untersucht, Halle, 1896. 

Such a theory of Deuteronomy’s composition and growth obviously reduces 
the reformatory motive underlying its codification to the minimum. 

1 So Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. xlvi., xix., xxxviii. Similarly, Ewald (Hist. of 
Israel, Eng. transl. iy. p. 222 f.); Graf (Die Geschichtlichen Biicher, etc., p. 20.) ; 
Kayser (Das vorewilische Buch, etc., 1874, p. 136 f.) ; Kleinert (Untersuchungen, 
1872, pp. 47, 52 f., 77 £.); Wellhausen (Proleg.,! Eng. transl., p. 32, Die Comp.? 
p. 204£.) ; Dillmann (iii. pp. 291, 603-5); Kuenen (Ondezoek,? p. 163 £., Hexa- 
teuch, p. 110); Cheyne (Jeremiah, p. 71); Carpenter (Mod. Rev. iv. 1883, 
p- 261); Oettli (Deut. Jos. w. Richter, pp. 13,16); A. Harper (Deuteronomy, 
Expos. Bible, pp. 27, 28). Cf. A. B. Davidson (Expository Times, Jan. 1898, 
p. 187), who says: ‘‘ Deuteronomy in short virtually is these chapters (Exod. 
2].~23.)—Moses’ last words—expanded and placed in a homiletic setting.” 
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of Exodus 20. 24-23. 33, and so different in character as to 
necessitate the conclusion that it represents a later stage of — 
society ? A critical comparison of these two codes will show, 
we believe, that this is not required ;~and for these reasons : 
1. One-third of the laws contained in the Book of the 
Covenant (Hxod. 20, 24-23. 38) find no place in the legal 
kernel of Deuteronomy; yet these are of a permanent and 
practical value, which quite forbids their having been set 
aside in the seventh century for those contained in Deuter- 
onomy. They relate, for example, to compensations for 
various kinds of injuries: injury to one’s body (Exod. 21. 
18-27), injury caused by a goring ox (21. 28-32); to digging 
a pit, into which an ox might fall (21. 33, 34); ox goring 
ox (21. 35, 36) ; theft (21. 87-22. 8, Eng. 4); pasturing in 
another man’s field (22. 4, Eng. 5); fire set in another’s 
corn (22. 5, Eng. 6); property in keeping, stolen, dying of 
itself, or torn to pieces (22. 6-12, Eng. 7-13); borrowed 
property injured (22. 13, 14, Hng. 14, 15) ; lying with a beast 
(22. 18, Eng. 19); cursing God DIT ON or the ruler NW of 
the people (22. 27, Eng. 28); the Sabbatic year (23. 10, 11); 
the Sabbath (23. 12). Surely practical statutes of this 
character can scarcely be said to have been abandoned by 
the Deuteronomist because “the social and political organi- 
zation of the community ” had so materially developed that 
they were no longer adequate. One need only compare 
them with the new enactments which the Deuteronomist 
substituted in their place to see the falsity of such a claim. 
Thus it is difficult to see why the Deuteronomist should 
have rejected the law against feeding in another man’s field 
(Exod, 22, 4, Eng. 5), and yet legislated as to how a man 
should regard another’s crops (Deut. 23. 25, 26). Or, why 
he should have omitted the many laws in JE concerning 
goring oxen (Exod. 21. 28-36), and yet legislated concerning 
the threshing ox (Deut. 25.4). There is here certainly no 
proof that the Deuteronomist was endeavouring “ to meet 
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the needs of a more developed state of society.” A similar 
difficulty is felt in accounting for his omission of religious 
regulation ; e.g., the Sabbath (Exod. 23. 12); or, if chaps. 
5-11 be included in the original kernel, why he retained 
the injunction to extirpate the Canaanites (cf. Hxod, 23. 
31-33, and Deut. 7. 2-4).+ 

2. The order of the laws common to JE and D is different. 
If D is an ‘‘ enlarged edition” of JE, then we should expect 
the laws in the two codes to follow about the same sequence. 
On the contrary, the order is quite different. Thus, taking 
the laws which are common to both the Book of the 
Covenant and Deuteronomy, the order is, respectively, as 
follows :— 

1, Altar (Exod. 20. 24-26)= Place of sacrifice (Deut. 12. 
2-28). 

2. Slaves (21. 2-6)=Exhortations against idolatry (12. 
29-31). 

3. Asylum for manslayer (21. 12-14)=Flesh of beasts 
dying of themselves (14. 21). 

4, Smiting and cursing parents (21. 15, 17) =Seething a 
kid (14. 21). 

5. Man stealing (21. 16)=Slaves (15. 12-18). 

6. Seduction (22. 16, 17) =Firstlings (15. 19-22). 

7. Witch (22. 17) =Blood of sacrifices (15. 23). 

8. Exhortations against idolatry (22. 19)=Three feasts 
(16. 1-17). 

9. Stranger widows and orphans (22. 20-23) =Just judg- 
ments (16. 19, 20). 

10. Usury (22. 24)= Worshipping other gods (17. 2-7). 

11. Pledge (22. 25, 26)= Witch (18. 10). 


1 Tt is not enough to answer (as Driver, Deut. p. xxxii.), because “it formed 
an element in the older legislation,’ and “afforded the author a means of 
expressing indirectly his profound abhorrence of practices which he knew to 
be subversive of holiness.” The same would apply to stealing, which he 
omitted, 
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12. Firstfruits (22. 28; 23, 19)=Asylum for manslayer 
(19. 1-18). 

13. Firstlings (22. 29)= False witness (19. 15-21). 

14, Flesh torn of beasts (22. 30)=Rebellious son (21. 
18-21). 

15. False witness (23. 1)=Animals straying or fallen 
(22. 1-4). 

16. Just judgment (23. 2-3, 6-8)= Seduction (22. 28, 29) 

17. Animals straying or fallen (23. 4, 5)=Usury (23. 
20, 21). 

18. Worshipping other gods (23. 13)=Pledge (24. 6, 
10-13. 

19. Three feasts (23. 14-17) = Man stealing (24. 7). 

20. Blood of sacrifices (23. 18)=Stranger, orphans and 
widows (24. 17, 18). 

21. Seething a kid (23. 19) = Firstfruits (26. 1-11). 

In other words, instead of following the order of the laws 
in JE (1, 2, 3, 4, ete.), the Deuteronomist makes (with one 
exception—the first) a new and independent order of his 
own, viz. 1, 5, 12, 14, 19, 16, 11, 2, 20, 17, 18; 21, 6, 3, 13, 
9, 15,40, 8, 7,4. 

3. Verbal coincidences between JE and D are exceedingly 
rare. In the original, resemblances in style and verbal 
coincidences are the exception rather than the rule. Apart 
from three or four clauses more or less complete, and a 
brief sentence or two, like ‘‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
its mother’s milk,’ which are too insignificant to furnish 
a criterion, there are very few resemblances in language 
between JE and D.! And it is hardly common sense to 
say that the Deuteronomist worked over the Book of the 
Covenant until it is no longer recognisable. 

4. It is generally agreed that the composite code JE is 
largely Ephraimitic; the Deuteronomist, of course, was a 


1 Slight resemblances exist between Deut. 14. 21b; 16. 16,19, on the one 
side, and Exod. 23. 19b, 17, 15d, 8, on the other, and no others. 
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Judean. Now this being so, is it reasonable to suppose 
that a Judean would revise and enlarge the laws of an 
Ephraimite ? 

5. Again, JE is legal and concise; D is expanded and 
hortatory. The substance of the laws, common to both 
codes, is practically the same. Is it, therefore, logical to 
say that in the ninth century Israel was given a purely legal 
code, and that two centuries elapsed before they were 
revised and given a parenetic setting? Indeed, can criticism 
affirm, with any degree of certainty, that of two codes of 
law of unequal size the briefer is the earlier, and the more 
expanded the later?! 

The other claim under this head pertains to D’s relation 
to P. That “D knows nothing of P,’’*? and ‘‘ moves on 
without displaying the smallest concern or regard for the 
system of P’’* are statements which require qualification. 
(1) Deuteronomy 14. 1-21 is almost identical with Leviticus 
11. 2-23,” as is evident from a comparison of contents and 
language. Reasons are not wanting also for thinking that 
Leviticus 11. 2-23 is earlier than Deuteronomy 14. 1-21, 
inasmuch as the clean animals are only defined in Leviticus 
11. 3, whereas in Deuteronomy 14. 4-6 they are not only 
defined, but named. Two attempts are made to escape this 
ugly obstacle: (a) to assign Leviticus 11. 2-23 to H, an 
earlier stratum of P (as Driver);° or (b) to deny Deuter- 
onomy 14. 1-21 to the original kernel of Deuteronomy (as 
Kautzsch® and others)—both unwarrantable. (2) Another 
section which resembles the priestly laws of P (Lev. 21. 20) 
is Deuteronomy 23. 2-15 (Eng. 1-14).” (3) Furthermore, 


1 Steuernagel (Der Rahimen des Deuteronomiums, 1894, p. 25n.) refutes the 
idea that Deuteronomy took the place of the ‘‘ Book of the Covenant.” 

2 Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch, p. 133. 

3 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xiv. 

4 Of. Wellhausen, Die Comp.,? 1889, p. 206. Also Driver, Deuteronomy, 
p. 157. > Deuteronomy, p. 157. 

S Abriss, 1897, p. 59. 7 Cf. Wellhausen, idem, p. 207. 
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Deuteronomy 12. 1 ff. implies a previous law on the subject 
of a central sanctuary such as is found in Leviticus 17. 4f. 
Hence it is plain that D is not entirely ignorant of the laws 
of P. het 

3. The other claim made by criticism is to the effect that 
Deuteronomy’s literary influence is observable first in the 
prophecies of the prophet Jeremiah. Vatke*® asserts that 
Jeremiah is the earliest witness for the late origin of 
Deuteronomy; Colenso,? Zunz,* and Montet,° on account 
of similarity of style, that Jeremiah himself may have 
assisted in the composition of the book. Carpenter, that 
from the time of its publication the whole conception of 
Israel’s history and religion was modified. Driver,’ that 
while “the early prophets, Amos, Hosea, and the undis- 
puted portions of Isaiah, show no certain traces of its 
influence, Jeremiah exhibits marks of it on nearly every 
page. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah are also evidently in- 
fluenced by it. If Deuteronomy were composed between 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, these facts would be exactly accounted 
for.’ Zunz* has pointed out sixty-six of the most impor- 
tant passages echoed in Jeremiah, and from these sixty-six 
Driver ® has selected eighteen as “‘ specimens ’’ to show ‘‘ the 
influence, theological and literary, which Deuteronomy, 
after its promulgation, speedily acquired.” 

At first sight these parallels are striking, and seem to be 


1 Cf. on this point, Dillmann, iii. pp. 340, 605 f.; Hleinert, Untersuchungen, 
pp. 52f., 77£.; Ndldeke, Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theologie, i. p. 350; Kloster- 
mann, Neue kirkliche- Zeitschrift, iii. 1892, pp. 421-458, wko shows that 
Deuteronomy is the last addition to the Pentateuch. Also Curtiss, Levitical 
Priests, 1877, pp. 33 f., all of whom agree that P is prior to D. The trend of 
the French School of Vernes and Havet is also in this direction. 

* Biblische Theologie, p. 220 f. 

5 The Pentateuch, etc, iii. p. 618; vii. pp. 225-227; and Appendix, pp. 
86-110. : 

* Zeits. der deutsch. Morgenléndsche Gesellschaft, xxvii. p. 670 f. (ZDMG). 

> Le Deutéronome et la Question de Vv Hexrateuque, 1891, p. 193 f. 

® Modern Review, iv. 1883, p. 257. 7 Deuteronomy, p. xlvii. 

® ZDMG, 1873, pp. 671-673. ® Deuteronomy, pp. xciii. f 
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conclusive, but on closer examination they prove delusive. 
The following reasons justify this conclusion: (1) Of the 
eighteen parallel passages selected and emphasized by 
Driver, only one (18. 20) falls within the legal kernel (Deut. 
12.-26.). Of the other seventeen remaining, twelve occur in 
chaps. 4. and 28., which, according to many, were written 
considerably later than 621 3.c., and, therefore, cannot be 
said to have influenced Jeremiah. (2) On the other hand, 
it is only natural to think that Jeremiah and the prophets 
of the exile should have been influenced, to some extent at 
least, by the newly discovered “‘ book of the law’? which 
Hilkiah found. But why exclude JE? (3) The influence 
of Deuteronomy on Jeremiah can easily be overstated ; ¢.g., 
the prophet practically refutes the teaching of his alleged 
contemporary concerning the importance of a central sanc- 
tuary, when he rebukes Israel for trusting in the temple 
(ef. Jer. 7. 15), and opposes diametrically the repeated 
teaching of the Deuteronomist, when he declares that God 
gave Israel no commandments concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices when He brought them out of the land of 
Egypt (cf. Jer. 7. 22, 23). (4) Finally, the part of criticism 
is to show, not Jeremiah’s dependence on Deuteronomy, but 
rather the Deuteronomist’s dependence on Hosea and the 
other prophets of the eighth contury, of whom he is claimed 
to be “the spiritual heir.’”* From a literary standpoint 
the latter is impossible. 
GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


1 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xxvii. 
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MISREADINGS AND MISRENDERINGS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Il. 


B. ERRorS OF INTERPRETATION.* 


WHILE discussing in last December Expositor the sub- 
ject of mispunctuation in the New Testament text, I had 
occasion to refer also, though incidentally, to some cases of 
misinterpretation, such as (70) Aouzoy, ‘* well then,” “‘ there- 
fore,’ and cai—xai, “‘ both—and.’”’ I now propose to devote 
some pages to this special subject of misinterpretation by 
discussing a certain class of words generally misunderstood 
and in many cases giving rise to serious errors. In so 
doing I shall endeavour to account for the origin of the 
evil, and at the same time to indicate the general method 
of rectifying many of these errors. 

The class of words I mean to discuss are such as wa, 
és, Ott, SudTL, ws STL, THs, 6, TL, el, H, etc., Which, as is 
well known, have not yet received due attention on the part 
of Biblical critics and commentators. It will be shown that 
these particles, which may appear insignificant in themselves, 
have a very important bearing upon the New Testament 
language and its interpretation. Most of them recur 
almost times without number, and so they, along with 
some other little words (as xai, odv, etc.), lend to the sacred 
text its peculiar colour and style, and at the same time 


* By inadvertence, which I regret, the passage quoted in my previous article 
(Expostror, p. 426) from Soph. Ant. 443, appears misread. The whole should 
run thus: cal @nut dpacar xodx dwapuodpa. (Cf. O.C. 317 Kaidnue xdad Gym, 
Ant. 442; Pl. Theact. 1654 davat re cal drapvetc@a.) Jos. Ant. 6, 7, 4, Saoddos 
32 ddtxety Suoddyet cal thy duapriay otk qpveiro—which passages restore the 
force of my argument that John i. 19 duodsynce Kal odk jpvicaro is a sort of 
Grecism. 
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affect very materially not only its grammar but its very 
essence. 

A good case to the point is afforded by the closing verses 
of Jesus’ ‘‘ Prayer of Consecration,” as it stands in St. 
John’s Gospel 17, 18-26. In these nine verses the 
particle iva occurs no less than ten times, and each time the 
English versions render it by that . . . may, a turn 
which is of course an alternative expression for “to the 
intent that,”’ ‘‘in order that.”’ 

In its current version the text referred to runs thus :— 

** As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I 
also sent them into the world. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in (A.V. 
through the) truth. Neither pray I for these alone: but 
for them also which shall believe (R.V. that believe) on me 
through their word; that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou hast given me, I have given 
them: that they may be one, even as we are one: I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be perfected (A.V. 
perfect) in one, and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me. 
Father, that which (A.V. they whom) thou hast given me, 
I will that, where I am, they also may be with me; that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given me: for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known me, but I 
have known thee, and these have known that thou hast 
sent me. And I have declared (R.V. made known) unto 
them thy Name and will declare it (R.V. make it known) : 
that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.”’ 

Now in perusing the original of this text with care, we 
find that, while its vocabulary is quite plain, its gram- 
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matical construction is too dragging, and at the same time 
yields a very obscure sense. In fact, were it not for 
the occurrence twice of the vocative case (Father !), we 
might take the whole for a calm and deliberate request 
for certain things with a special long explanation of 
their object (That—may-clauses). As a matter of fact, 
we have here a long series of sentences succeeding one 
another in the relation of request and purpose of the 
thing requested, sentences, however, which show no clear 
connection with, or dependence upon, one another. It 
is true that in the first verse quoted (v. 19, ‘for their 
sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanetified,” 
(imrép abtav eyo dyiafo éwavtov iva Got Kal avdtot Hytacpéevot) 
the iva-clause looks final ‘“‘in order to,” and so could— 
though not logically—depend upon dydafo. But, despite 
the introductory “‘for their sakes,” can we well argue 
that Jesus was sanctifying (or consecrating) Himself to 
the intent that the apostles might also be sanctified ? 
Again, what is the logical connection, in the succeeding 
several sentences, between the leading clauses and their 
subordinate That—may-clauses ? 

That here the particle wa (that—may) is the source 
of the difficulty, is manifest. And as neither our classical 
lexicon nor our classical grammar can help us out of the 
dilemma, we must turn to post-classical Greek for an expla- 
nation; that is, we must consider the post-classical usages 
of the particle iva. Now as the history of iva is inseparable 
from the history of the infinitive, we have to say a few 
words about the latter. Such remarks, moreover, will, I 
hope, prove interesting and useful to Biblical students 
unfamiliar with the post-classical and subsequent history 
of Greek, and, what is more to our present purpose, will 
enable such readers to account for a whole series of vexed 
questions in the New Testament language. 

We know from our classical Greek grammar that one of 
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the functions of the infinitive was—as still is in some 
modern languages '—to do duty for the imperative, in that 
it expressed a demand, exhortation, or wish, as: é€eivar, f) 
éFeivar for éFéotw, ur) éEeotw; yaipewv for yalpe; ev mpatTeLv 
for «d mpdrroiws. That this usage, which was common 
in classical Greek—it occurs some 500 times in the lead- 
ing representatives of classical literature "—survived down 
to Greco-Roman times, appears abundantly from the con- 
temporary inscriptions. recording public decrees and law 
provisions; even the New Testament writings supply 
some examples, ¢.g.: Rom. 12, 15 yaipcw peta yatpovroy, 
KNalew peta KNaLovTwv. Acts 15,23. James1,1. Col. 4,6 
eldévat TAS Sel buds evi Exdotw atoxpiverOar. Phil. 3, 16 
eis 0 €fOacapev TO avTd ototyeiv. Luke 9, 3 pndev aipete 
els THY Odoy pte PaBSov pnte THpav . . . pHTE ava dvo 
xiTavas éyew. Eph. 4, 22. Similarly we must read in 
1 Tim. 1, 3 caOws rapexdreod ce, Tpocpeivar ev "Edécw, 
‘as I requested thee, do stop at Ephesos.”’ 

We further know that the above jussive or hortative 
and desiderative function of the infinitive was concurrently 
and pre-eminently performed first by the imperative, either 
simple (as Néye, e’rate), or periphrastic (by means of ¢épe, 
aye, Sedpo, aye Straws, as: Ar. Eq. 1011; Nub. 489; Hecl. 149; 
Pl. Gorg. 495p. Rep. 3836p) ; next by the independent sub- 
junctive (Aéywper, pi) elrns, pndels ein), then by the in- 
dependent future indicative simple (épeis, mdvtws todto 
Spaces. Matt. 5,43 ayarjoess tov mAngioy cov. 6,5 ovK 
écecOe ws of vrokpitat. 20, 26. 5, 48. 5, 21; 27, 33 od 
govevoets, etc. ; 21 épetre. Luke 4, 12. Acts 23,5. Rom. 7, 7. 
1 Cor. 9, 9, etc.); and lastly, in a milder form, by the in- 
dependent optative (dvavo, Aéyous dv, NAG BovAnGeiys). 

1 For instance, in French, as: voir for voyez, like (det and (6é,—not to speak 
of English, which has only one form for both the infinitive and imperative, as: 
see for (dety and léé, 


2 This computation is based upon Richard Wagner’s pamphlet, Der Gebrauch 
des Imperativischen Infinitivs im Griechischen, Schwerin, 1891. 
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We finally learn from the post-classical and Greeco- 
Roman history of the language that, long before the Chris- 
tian era, the infinitive had begun to shift its position.* 
That is to say, on the one hand it gradually receded before 
iva +subjunctive, even after such verbs as 0é\o—(in the 
New Testament we find 6é\o wa in Matt. 7, 12. Mark 
6, 25. 9, 80. Luke 6, 31. John 17, 24);—and, on the 
other, it steadily spread at the expense of finite dependent 
clauses of the type: dre éXeyev, dws or iva NEyn oF el7ry, eret 
eirev, etc., and particularly at the expense of the kindred 
participle: Aéywv, AéEwv or Epa, eizra@v, eipneads). Thus the 
above variety of dependent verbal and participial construc- 
tions was now largely exchanged for the infinitive of the 
type: elmely, Tod eizeiv, eis TO elmeiv, év TO NEyeL, ETA TO 
etre, etc. And as the ground conquered was wider than 
the ground lost, the infinitive during the Greco-Roman 
period became unduly common, especially with the article. 

It may be added here by the way that this changed 
position and function of the infinitive remained more or 
less undisturbed through the succeeding transitional period 
(300-600 4.D.). However, soon hereafter the old rival of 
the infinitive, the particle iva (now, owing to its great 
frequency, shortened to va), gained absolute supremacy and 
eventually dislodged the infinitive altogether. It is in this 
way that the Greek language has lost the infinitive since 
the Middle Ages, its place having been taken chiefly by 
iva or rather vé with the subjunctive. 

But as we are concerned here mainly with the Greek 
of the Greco-Roman times, let us return for one more 
moment to the infinitive of that period. We have already 
said that on the one hand it gained largely and on the 
other it lost in favour of a+subjunctive. We have fur- 


1 Students interested in the particulars of the infinitive in this period will 
find ample information in my Hist. Gr. Grammar, §§ 2062-2098, and especially 
in Appendix vi., pp. 568-580. 
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ther explained that the gains or conquests were made at 
the expense of dependent finite and participial clauses, but 
omitted to indicate the particular kind and nature of the 
losses sustained. Well, these were chiefly in the direction 
of the independent, 7.e. jussive or hortative and desiderative 
function of the infinitive. For this function was now 
transferred to tva+subjunctive, except in the set phrase- 
ology of decrees and laws mentioned above, a mode of 
prescription imitated even in the Christian decrees, namely 
the canons of the Church Councils. 

Here, then, we see that tva+subj. begins in post-classical 
antiquity to act as a substitute for the jussive and de- 
siderative infinitive, that is, in the sense of classical @ye or 
pépe and e/Ge or ef yap, which are absent from New Testa- 
ment Greek. And not only did iva dislodge the infinitive 
from its imperatival domain: it soon attacked also the 
other kindred exponents, that is, the imperatival Future 
indicative, the hortative Subjunctive, the (desiderative) 
Optative, and the third person Imperative, and eventually 
succeeded in ousting them, one after another, from the 
living language; nay, it did not even spare its old 
associate and synonym dzras, but forced it to take refuge in 
the domain of artificial or literary style. In other words, 
apart from its other multifarious usages, the particle iva 
came to be, as early as Greco-Roman antiquity, and 
probably under the influence of Latin wt and wtinam (as 
if ut-ima-m), the chief exponent of (indirect) command, 
exhortation, and wish (besides purpose), thus acting much 
like classical dye, ela—ei yap or «i@e, let, do—may ! would 
that / etc. Now that iva here is no longer a conjunction, 
but an adverb, is too obvious to be dwelt upon. What 
we may add profitably here is that, as time went on this 
hortative particle or adverb spread in the lines indicated 
above, and ended, during the Middle Ages, by becoming, 
in the shortened form vd, the ordinary exponent of in- 
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direct command and wish, as well as the regular means of 
forming the Future tense, as we now witness it in modern 
Greek. ae 

That the foregoing historical survey of the infinitive and 
its rival and successor iva has a direct and important 
bearing upon the language of the New Testament is mani- 
fest. For we are now in a position to account for the 
peculiar character, function, and relative frequency of both 
the infinitive and iva in the sacred compositions. Keeping 
this important fact well impressed upon our mind, that is, 
reading the infinitive and the particle ‘va in the light of 
their new or post-classical function, when we study the 
Greek Testament, we shall have no difficulty in grasping 
the true meaning of all the numerous passages containing 
an abnormal infinitive or iva-clause. Regarding the latter, 
with which we are particularly concerned here, we shall find 
that, alike in the New Testament and in the non-Atticistic 
or unlearned secular compositions of this period, this 
particle performs a double function, in that it acts on the 
one hand as a final conjunction, and on the other as a hor- 
tative adverb, serving to form or strengthen an imperatival, 
hortative, or optatival clause. 

The following classified data may now illustrate the 
process and nature of the whole case. 

A. “Iva AS A CONJUNCTION very often takes the place 
of the dependent Infinitive. Here iva governs regularly the 
subjunctive and stands in particular :— 

(a) For almost any Infinitive, except that depending on 
verbs or expressions of “saying, thinking, perceiving, ex- 
pecting, swearing,’ when otherwise it would have been 
resolved by 67:1 with the indicative. To adduce here illus- 
trations of iva for the infinitive is quite needless, seeing 


1 Since early Greco-Roman times also by &6rt, ws 571 (Sodrt), and w&s, as we 
shall see in our next paper. 
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that every page of the unlearned compositions of the time 
can testify to the fact. 

(b) For the inferential Infinitive, that is, for the Infinitive 
preceded by wore (which wore is scarce in New Testament 
Greek, and absent from John, except 3, 16): so as to, so 
that. Thus the sentence: édwxev abrois éfovciav wore 
exBarrXACL Ta TrevpaTa, ‘so as to cast out,” now assumes 
the form: édwxev adrots éEovciav tva éxBdd\X@ot Ta TVEUpAaTA, 
“to cast out.” Here the analysis of the Infinitive to an 
iva-clause involved the collocation date iva, which colloca- 
tion naturally led to the dropping of wove.” 

LXX. Job 7, 16 od yap eis tov aldva Sjyoopar wa 
pakpoOupjnow (=dcTe paxpobvpjoa). So too Tobit 3, 15; 
Sap. 18, 9; 2 Macc. 6, 24; Philo i. 181, 48 miortos eat 
iva Tovs Noyous adtod pndev THY Spxov diapépew. So 294, 3. 
408, 23, etc. Jos. BJ. 4, 3, 10 mpos tocotrov ijxopev 
ouppopav iva nuds édenowou Kal Torgutor; so id. 6, 2, 1 
iD) yevoiuny fav ovTws aixuddrwtos Wa Tavowpat KTH. 
(=éore ratcacba). Bpict. Diss. 1,19, 13. 1, 27,8 gor 
€me <u> elvas Saprndova tov tod Ads vioy tv’ odtw yevvaiws 
elm@ (=aoTe pe citretv). So too 1, 29, 93; then 2, 2, 16 
oUT@ MwpOS wa wy iby. So farther: 2, 3, 3. 2, 16, 45. 
2, 18, 22. 2, 22, 9; and so on passim. Plut. ii. 67 F; 
Inst. Orat. 1 ob yap rovadtns apetijs emidixdfouas iva Tois 
“Ounpov pido mwe/Owpar..- Lucian, Amores 50 (ii. 455) ; 
De Lectu 19 (=1i. 981); Galen. viii. 45 n; Hermas Sim. 
9,1,10 Ta dévdpa éxciva xatdxapra jv, adAoLs Kal adXots 
KapTois KeKoopnpméva, iva idov Tis adTa émiOupjon haryetv 
€x TOY KapTaV abtov. Tonat. 680 A odd wiv Reires 


1 Yor such examples of all periods see my Hist. Gr. Grammar, pp. 570, 572, 
and 574 ff, 

2 The reappearance in later times of écre with the Subjunctive points to 
fastidiousness and misplaced reaction against iva, now disdained as a too 
common word, Basil. iii. 1081¢ wore éemdvaryKes i. Acta Tho. 61, 73 
(ed. Bonnet), gore un Karetovotdan pov (=iva ui) -on). Theoph, 270, 23, ete. 
See my Hist. Gr, Grammar, §§ 1760f. and 1764 f. 
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iva @cod pi) NevrdueOa, Clement. 2, 29, obtw vijmios iva 
KT. 2, 80; ete. 

So then in the New Testament_also, as: Luke 9, 45 70 
PHL hv TApAKEKaAvppévov at avToY boa pn) alcOwvrat avTo, 
“so that they could not perceive it’’ (not ‘‘that they 
should not’’ perceive it, since there was no intention of 
concealing it from them). John 9, 2 tis juaptev, obtos 7) 
of yovets avdtod, va Tudrds yevvnbn ; ‘‘so that he should be 
born,” 0, 136 ear tls éott, KUple, va TLoTEVow eis avTOV; 
‘“so that I may believe in him.” ~ So further: Rev. 13, 
18; 1 John 3,1; 1 Thess. 5,4; 1 John 1, 9 wtotos éore wat 
Sixavos va adh Tas dmaptias, ‘‘He is trusting and just 
so as to overlook our sins” ;—and so on frequently. 

B, “Iva AS A HORTATIVE ADVERB stands for the in- 
dependent Infinitive, then for any verbal form expressing 
command, exhortation, or wish. Here, therefore, (a, 
which again governs the Subjunctive, represents the jus- 
sive Infinitive, the Imperative, the imperatival Future, 
the hortative Subjunctive, and the independent or desidera- 
tive Optative. This construction goes back to classical 
antiquity + with the mere difference that 6mms here is 
far commoner than iva, obviously because ‘va then was a 
feeble rival of d7ws. At all events, here both é7ws and 
iva are hortative adverbs, acting much like dye, «ide, let, 
do; may! would that! 

Aesch. Prom. 68 67s i cavtov olkticis. Agam. 600. 
Soph. Ant. 776. 1832 é7as pnxér’ ciciSw, Ai. 697. 1221 
Oras mpoceiToumer, “may we greet!’? Phil. 2388. O78 
1518. Tr. 618. 955. El. 637 (cf. El. 1134. Tr. 60am 
O.T. 1389 wy 4 tuprds= cide Hv. O.T. 621 Wa mieras, “he 


1 The supposed omission in this cage of dpa or cxére. is untenable. If we 
are to assume an ellipsis, the only word to be supplied would be dye, the 
frequent companion preceding the imperative and hortative subjunctive; that 
is to say: (4ye) drws (uh)+fut, indie. (or aor, subj.)=simple imperative, sub- 
junctive, or optative. 
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will drink,” 1377. Soph. Phil. 987 Zed’s éof Ww eidijs, 
Zeds 0 Thad yhs Kpatov, “it is Zeus, do know eon ONC. 
ar’ iva wy mpooréons (=u) Tpooréons). Eur. Cycl. 595. 
630. Or. 1060. H.F. 504. LT. 321. Ar. Aves 131 das 
mapécer mot (= mdpicb). So Pl. 826 draws dé wou Kal Tarra 
oupTapactaras éceabe (=yéverGé por). ~ Eq. 222 dws duvvei 


Tov avopa. Nub. 824 draws 5é rovto py Sidakes pndéva. 
So too 1177. 1464 ff.; Hecl. 297 ff.; Pax 1017; Vesp. 
1222; Ran. |7 povov éxetv’ bras ur) pets, ‘ but be sure not 
to say that.’”’ Xen. An. 1, %; 3 bras otv écecbe avdpes 
a&wor THs édhevOepias. Cyr. 1, 8, 18 draws odv pr) amrod7. 
4, 2, 39. 4, 1, 16 draws wo) avayedocopev. Plat. Crat. 430 D 
aX’ Srrws pI) 7} rodto. Prot. 3130 émws ye 6 0 codtaTis 
eEarvatnon nuas. Cf. Meno77 a. (Cf. also Rep. 445 ne 
iva «at idys.) Aeschin. 3, 21 iva ye py Spacne xpyon.' 


LXX. Mace. 2,1, 9 iva dynre Tas juepas Tis oxnvornyias Tod 
yacehev pnvos. 

Epict. Diss. 2, 11, 18 ta dowrov aro twav yvopipev 
Kat Svevepwnwéevov Spuopevor ypaucda él Tav él pépovs 
SinpOpwpévars tats mporneow, “let us use or apply.” 3, 
4, 9 aye va Joppov orehavwGy, “let Sophron be crowned”’ 
(mark here the collocation of the two synonyms, dye iva!). 
So ib. aye Wa tHpjow THY éwavrod mpoaipecw, “let me 
keep.” 4, 1, 41 fa wr pwpos 7 add’ iva wdOn & Edeyev 6 
Zoxpatns (=p¢y dora [@pos |\aNNA wabéereo). Ench. 17 (23) 
adv mrwxov wroxpivacbai ce Oédy (6 biddcKanros), wa Kai 
TovTov evpuas wroKpivn (=UoxKpivov, “do play his. part 
properly !’’). 

Canon. Concil. Sard. (about 343-4 a.D.) 3 Kal Todro 
mpooteOhvar avayKkaiov' iva pndeis emioKoT@y eis éTépav 
érrapxiav SiaBaivy, ut episcopi non transeant. 1b. va Kai 
avOis » Kplow avavewOn (=avavewOyTw), ut iterum con- 
cilium renovetur; then 10; and so on through the Middle 

1 For many other classical examples of d7ws in this sense, see W. Goodwin, 
Greek Moods and Tenses (1889), §§ 271 ff. 
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Ages down to modern Greek speech, where iva, in its 
shortened form va, is very common.* 

It is in the light of these data, then, that we must read 
a great many passages in the New Testament. Thus Mark 
5, 23 wa €Oav émiOjs aitH Tas xeipas wa owOH Kar thon = 
“do come and lay thy hands on her, so that she may be 
saved and live’’ (not “‘I pray thee that,” etc. There is 
no ellipsis here). 

In John 10, 87 f. Jesus is represented as saying to the 
Jews: “If I do not the works of my father, believe me 
not; but if Ido (them), though ye believe not me, believe 
the works: that ye may know and understand (yv@re, Rec. 
murtevonte, believe) that the Father is in me and I in the 
Father.” 

Surely the construction, ‘‘ believe the works of my 
Father that ye may know that He is in me,” etc., has 
no logical connection. It is true that commentators here 
explain away the difficulty by freely paraphrasing ‘‘that ye 
may perceive’ once for all and then go on advancing in ever 
fuller perception” (Westcott); but this is theorizing and 
speculating, possibly suggested by the English verb “‘ may,” 
which is absent from the Greek text. Here Jesus is 
obyiously referring to His previous remarks to the Jews 
(5, 35 ff.): Ye believe not in me whom the Father has 
sent. If we remember those remarks, the reading of the 
present passage regains its intrinsic simplicity; that is 
to say: ; 

“Tf I am not doing the works of my Father, believe me 
not; but if I am doing (them), even should ye not believe 
me, do believe in these works. Do recognise and do know 
(va yvate kab yiw@ocknte, Rec. cal miotevonte: and do 
believe) that the Father is in me and I in the Father.” 

That this is the true meaning of the passage, appears 


1 For examples from all periods see my Hist. Gr. Grammar, Greek Index | 
under tva. 
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also from the repetition of the same exhortation further 
below (14, 11), where Jesus employs the simple or direct 
Imperative: wioteveré pos btu eyo ev TO TaTpl Kal 6 TaTHpP 
év éuol. ‘“‘ Do believe.” 

In the same way John 15, 11 f.: ‘‘ These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy may be (Rec. remain) in 
you and that your joy may be fulfilled (A.V. might be 
full). This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
The passage should be read as follows :— 

“These things have I been preaching unto you. May 
my joy be (Rec. abide) in you and your joy be consum- 
mated! This is my commandment: do love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love than this no man has. 
Would that (or, If only) every one lay down his life for 
his friends !”’ 

In Romans 1, 13 ff. the English versions read :— 

“And (R.V. Now) I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come unto you 
(and was hindered [A.V. but was let] hitherto), that I 
might have some fruit among (R.V. in) you also, even 
as among other (R.V. as in the rest of the) Gentiles. I[ 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, 
both to the wise and the foolish (A.V. unwise). So, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you 
also that are in Rome.” 

Thus read, St. Paul’s words are not only obscure and 
incoherent; they are virtually perverted in more senses 
than one. I say incoherent, because I fail to see any 
logical connection among these three sentences: ‘‘ I wished 
to come to you to have some fruit among you—I am debtor 
to the Greeks and the barbarians—so I must preach the 
gospel to you also that are in Rome.” Again, the break 
caused by the alleged parenthetic clause (‘‘ I was hindered 
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hitherto”) and the severance, through a full stop, of 
‘‘Gentiles’”’ from “alike Greeks and barbarians,’’ which 
manifestly belong together (Gentiles, namely Greeks and 
barbarians), ought to arouse the suspicion of editors against 
the current way of reading the passage. For my part, I 
believe the text is grievously mispunctuated and misunder- 
stood, the mischief being of course due to the troublesome 
iva. There is little doubt but that St. Paul wrote and read 
the passage as follows :— 

Ob Odo twas ayvociv, aderdpoi, GTe TodrAdKis TmpoeHeunv 
éXOciv mpos twas Kal éxwdvOnv aypr Tod Sedpo. “Iva twa 
KapTov cx Kab ev ipiv xabas Kal év Tois Nowrols EOveow, 
' Edanoi TE KAL at Ha coos Te Kal avojtous! “Operhérns 
elul ottTw TO Kat ewe mpdOupov Kal viv Tots év ‘Poun 
evayyedicac bas. 

Which is to be interpreted in English :— 

“And I wish you not to ignore, brethren, that I often- 
times planned to come to you, and that I have been 
prevented hitherto. May I bear some fruit among you also, 
as among the rest of the Gentiles, alike Greeks and bar- 
barians, alike wise and foolish ! 

“Tt is my duty, then, as willingly as I can, to preach the 
gospel to you also that are in Rome.”’ 

It is the mischievous iva, jfurther, that has led to the 
mispunctuation and mistranslation of Colossians 4, 16: 
‘And when this epistle hath been read amongst you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, 
and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.”’ 

We should of course read : cal tay avayvwoOh rap bpiv H 
émrictoAn, Toinoate iva év TH Aaodixéwy exxrAnoia avayvacOH. 
Kai rv éx Aaobixelas iva cat bets avayvOre. 

And translate: ‘And when this epistle hath been read 
amongst you, cause it to be read also in the church of the 


Laodiceans. Moreover do ye also read the epistle from 
Laodicea.”’ 
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But I must now return to the long passage of St. John 


(17, 18 ff.) with which I have opened this paper. 


As the 


foregoing illustrations fully apply to it, we can now read it 


without special comment. 


I shall only, for the sake of 


convenience, give, in parallel columns, both the Greek 
original and a fresh English version of it, so as to bring 
out more clearly the changes involved both in the punc- 


tuation and translation. 


\ 
Kaas eue adméoredAas cis Tov 
/ 
KOO MOV Kayo amréoTeAa adrovs eis 
\ , a an 
TOV KOGHOV, Kat trép abrdv (eye) 
e /, , 
Gyialo euavtov. “Iva dow kat 
> ee , 
avTol yytacpevor ev dAnOeia! Ov 
s 4 n~ : 
mept Tovtwy dé épwrd povov, dAAG 
‘ \ cal Sr fe A 
Kal Tepl TOV TicTevdvTwY did TOD 
, A 
Aoyou avrav «is éué. “Iva wavres 
a = 
ev dow! Kalas ov, waryp, év 
2 \ \ z 
€pol Kay év col, va Kal avrol év 
ca a 
nptv (Rec. adds év) dow! “Iva 6 
Koc, uo 7 , Dak Ke 
(OS TITTEVoN OTL OV pe aré- 
> ‘\ ‘ 
areas, Kaya TH 


ddgav nv 
8duxds por dédwxa avrots! “Iva 
dow ev Kaas qpets ev, eyo ev 
Caer \ ee 2 La | Ch fen 
avrots Kat ov ev emo! “Iva dow 
teteAcwpevor eis ev! “Iva yevdoky 
c , Lg , > o) 
6 KOGMOS OTL GU pe améoreAas, 
‘ > , > 4 \ 5 Nag 
Kal Hyaryoas abrovs, Kalas ene 
qyimyncas! Tarep, iH Rec. ous) 
déduxds por OéAw: iva drov cipt 
at5% 2 A > S79’ ra | <i 
éy® kakeivor Gow, pet enor! “Iva 
a ‘ / ‘ ee a 
Oewpdow thy Sdgav rHv eunv Hv 
, 4 ! o > /, ‘ X 
SéSwxds pou! ote HyaryTas pe TPO 


cataBoAns Koopov, matijp Sikare. 


“As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I sent 
them into the world, and in 
their behalf am sanctifying my- 
self. May they also be sancti- 
fied in truth! Now I am not 
praying in behalf of these alone, 
but in behalf of them also that 
believe in me by their word. 
May all be one! As thon, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, 
may they also be in us! (Rec. 
one through us!). May the 
world come to believe that it is 
thou who hast sent me, and 
that the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given to them! 
May they be one, as we are one: 
Tin them and thou inme! May 
they be consummated into one! 
May the world know that 
thou hast sent me, and that 
thou hast loved them, even as 
thou hast loved me! Father, 
that which (Rec. those whom) 
thou hast given me, I do love: 
where I am, may they also be: 
with me! May they behold 
my glory which thou hast 
given me! for thou didst love 
me before the foundation of 
the world, righteous Father! 


1 That is: ‘* May they become a perfect unity!” 
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Kai 6 xécpos ce ok éyva, eyo 8€ Now the world has not recog- 

a oo: =. ae ee, nised thee, but I have recognised 
ge eyvwv. Kat ovro eyvwoav ort thee These too have recognised 
that thou hast sent me. I have 
both declared unto them thy 
airois TO dyoud gov Kat yvwpicw. name and will be declaring it. 
May the love wherewith thon 
bast loved me be among them! 
avrots t Kay® év abrots ! I also among them !” 


ot pe aréctetAas. Kat-éyvdpica 
7 e > / a > , , > 
Iva 4 ayarn nv qyarnoos pe ev 


As will be seen, there is a substantial difference between 
the current versions (either English or foreign) and the 
one now given above. As to the relative merits of either, 
the reader who has followed the preceding historical ex- 
position with an unbiassed eye can form an opinion for 
himself. But whatever his choice may be, one thing is 
certain. As already pointed out, the current versions 
represent Jesus as petitioning the Father in behalf of 
Himself, then of His apostles and believers in a rather 
argumentative manner; that is to say, He appears to be 
strongly emphasizing the various purposes of His petition 
by means of a long string of final That-clauses, thus appeal- 
ing to the mind. Now a petition of this nature and form | 
would be surely too narrow and unbefitting for Jesus; too 
inappropriate and unnatural for the solemnity and pathos 
of the occasion; too calm to be reconciled with the agony 
of Gethsemane; in short, too speculative and argumenta- 
tive for the character of a prayer, and the text is certainly 
a valedictory prayer. On the other hand, as now read 
above, Jesus’ words regain, I hope, their original form, 
meaning, and tone. Here Jesus, with His eyes raised 
up to heaven (v. 1 érdpas rods d6¢0aruods adtod eis Tov 
ovpavoy), is addressing from His heart, in plain and direct 
language, a fervent, pathetic, and sublime prayer to the 
Father: a farewell prayer directly for Himself, directly for 
His apostles, directly for the world. 

A. N. JANNARIS. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL READING OF ISAIAH. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE A COLLEGE PRAYER UNION. 


Let me first recall to your mind some of the general rules 
given by Thomas a Kempis (bk. I. chap. v.) for the reading 
of Holy Scripture: 


Each part of the Scripture is to be read with the same spirit 
wherewith it was written. 

We should rather search after profit in the Scriptures than after 
subtle arguments. 

Enquire not who spoke this or that, but mark what is spoken. 

Men pass away, but the truth of the Lord remaineth for ever. 
God speaks unto us in sundry ways without respect of persons. 

Enquire willingly, and hear with silence the words of holy men. 


You see at once from these sayings of St. Thomas that 
devotional reading of Scripture is one thing, and critical 
study quite another. Devotional reading is possible for all 
earnest souls, for it depends on two conditions only, viz., 
on willingness to pray for the Spirit’s guidance, and on 
willingness to learn meekly under that guidance. The only 
mental equipment necessary is the power to read; only let 
me here mention my conviction that he who surrenders 
himself to the Spirit receives a blessing in mind as well as 
in heart through His influence; and, indeed, I believe that 
the whole man—body, mind, and soul—is quickened when 
the heart is given to God. 

Devotion, then, brings with it culture of the mind as 
well as of the heart. I think many peasants, men and 
women whom we should otherwise call ignorant, are 
striking examples of this fact. On the other hand, it is 
not necessary that any elaborate mental equipment or 
critical knowledge of the Scripture should precede its de- 
votional use. Those who could thus equip themselves and 
yet reject the opportunity shall (no doubt) ‘‘ suffer loss,” 
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but devotional study is possible even for the unlettered 
villager who has committed passages of the Bible to 
memory because he cannot read. 

I have dwelt on this point because some of you may 
be thinking that in the case of such a book as Isaiah 
modern criticism may have interfered in some way with 
the devotional reading of it. For myself, speaking as one 
who accepts a good many of the results of modern criticism 
as most probably true, I should say that the book of Isaiah 
remains as helpful to devotion as it ever was. We are now 
concerned with the contents of the book. These lay before 
our Lord in the form in which we read them to-day ; from 
these St. Philip preached Christ to the Ethiopian eunuch ; 
in these St. Paul found some of his most fruitful spiritual 
thoughts. In our devotional reading we will put aside such 
questions as whether many authors or one wrote the great 
prophetical book, and we will obey St. Thomas’ injunction, 
“* Hnquire not who spoke this or that, but mark what ts 
spoken.” 

Now Isaiah is not the first book to which a Christian 
would turn for devotional study. The Gospels come before 
it, because they give us the very words of Christ; the 
Epistles because of the richness of the Christian experience 
of St. Paul; and the Psalms because we are exercised in 
the devotional use of them in the daily service of our 
Church. Moreover, Isaiah contains much that is intricate 
and difficult. 

But are we to avoid the more difficult books of the Bible 
in our devotional reading? Surely they were given for 
some purpose. Certainly there is one case in which such 
a book as Isaiah helps us greatly. It happens not un- 
frequently that familiarity, with the words of the Bible 
shows itself as an evil. The passages from the Gospel 
sound too familiar to us, as though (God forgive us!) we 
had exhausted the meaning. We become dry and cold in 
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spirit; our spiritual food for the moment has ceased to 
nourish us. What is the remedy for this? There are 
several remedies suiting different natures, but the one 
remedy of which I would speak now is a change of spiritual 
diet. If, for the moment, the Gospels cease to move us, let 
us turn to the light the book of Isaiah throws on the Gospel 
story. If St. Paul’s exhortations to a Christian life fall 
flat on our ears, let us shame ourselves by noticing what 
lessons in faith and patience and spiritual religion can be 
gathered from writings written centuries before Christ. 

Now, I do not say that every passage of Isaiah is suitable 
for devotional use, and when a verse is really obscure in 
meaning I do not think it is right to give it a fanciful 
explanation, even if by so doing a devotional use may be 
made of the verse. Such a proceeding is not quite honest, 
and (be it remembered) devotion is nothing if it be not 
honest. With regard to abstruse passages we should give 
‘heed to St. Thomas’ warning: “ Our own curiosity often 
hindereth us in reading the Scriptures, when we will ex- 
amine and discuss that which we should rather pass over 
without more ado.’ On the other hand, even a cursory 
reading of Isaiah will bring to our knowledge many pas- 
sages which are in the truest sense helps to devotion. 

Let me take three such passages as examples, and point 
out as far as I can see how they may help us. The 
passages are xi. 1-9; lii. 13-liii. 12; Ixiii. 7-Ixiv. 12. 

I. The first of these (Isa. xi. 1-9) may be called a Vision 
of the Kingdom of God. The prophet describes a time at 
which a king of the house of Jesse will reign, upon whom 
the grace of God will rest sevenfold. This king will judge 
the poor with righteousness; none will hurt or destroy in 
his kingdom; and the earth will be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord ‘‘ as the waters cover the sea.’’ Here then we 
have an ideal picture of the future ; how will such a picture 
help us ? 
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In this way, viz., by guiding and quickening our devo- 
tion. Devotion (in the fullest sense of the word) means 
giving ourselves to God for one of God’s great ends. St. 
Paul’s great act of devotion on the Damascus road was 
expressed through the words, What shall I do, Lord? (ré 
mwoimow, Kipve; Acts xxii. 10). Our own devotion, like St. 
Paul’s, needs to catch some glimpse of God’s great ends, 
in order that it may not spend itself in aimless feeling. 
We have been taught to pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” but 
it is of no avail to use that petition if we have no notion 
of that for which we pray. Here Isaiah’s vision comes 
in to help us; we learn from it that the kingdom of God 
is a kingdom to be realized on earth, that the King is 
Christ, that all the laws of the kingdom are altogether 
righteous, that no one citizen shall injure another, that 
ignorance shall be done away with in the knowledge of 
God. Isaiah’s kingdom is the visible Church of Christ, 
realized and perfected to Christ’s pattern ; the prayer “‘Thy 
* means May the visible Church grow day 
by day into the likeness of the yet unseen kingdom. Here 
indeed, then, in the prophecy is something to guide and 
quicken our devotion; the curtain is lifted, and we get a 
glimpse into the glorious possibilities which he within the 
reach of earnest prayer and faithful work. 

II. I would call the second passage (Isa. li. 18-liii. 12) 
a Study of Christ’s Passion. The passage, no doubt, con- 
tains difficult points for the critic and for the translator, 
but its main features may be just as clear to the ordinary 
English reader as to the Hebrew student. No one can 
gainsay the fact that we find here in a passage written 
centuries before Christ’s coming, the very principles laid 
down which governed Christ’s atoning work on earth; in 
fact, we might call these fifteen verses a devotional study 
of these principles. 

The passage teaches us: 


kingdom come,’ 
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1. To look upon the Passion of our Lord with wonder 
For the worldly man indeed the story has lost all its fresh- 
ness by centuries of telling, but it must not be so with 
the Christian. When he thinks of the Story, its Hero the 
Son of God, its details so strange for Him—the carpenter’s 
shop, the gainsaying of Pharisees, the Betrayal, the three 
crosses set up against the dark sky, he cannot but wonder. 
There is no Of course in this story ; the whole is a fathom- 
less mystery of love. ‘‘ That which had not been told them 
shall they see; and that which they had not heard shall they 
consider’? (lil. 15). 

2. The passage teaches us to meditate on the Passion 
with thankfulness and with confession of our own sin. 
Notice that this lesson is acted upon in the Communion 
Service; Thankfulness and Confession both take a deeper 
tone when we meet at the Breaking of the Bread, to cele- 
brate our Lord’s sufferings. But nowhere more than in 
these verses of Isaiah do we have the very thoughts we need 
put into the very words which help: ‘‘ He was wounded for 
our transgressions . . . with His stripes weare healed.” 

3. A third lesson from the Passion taught us here is 
the lesson of self-restraint under injury. ‘“‘ He was oppressed, 
yet He humbled Himself” (liii. 7). This self-restraint, re- 
member, is needed not only in external action, but also in 
our devotions. When we fall on our knees before God, we 
must banish the thoughts of injuries we have received or 
fancy we have received. Prayer must not be allowed to de- 
generate into mere complaint. The very injuries inflicted 
upon us become helps if they lead us to humble ourselves in 
silence before God. ‘‘ He opened not His mouth.” 

4. Finally we learn from this study of the Passion to 
gather satisfaction and even joy from the story of Christ’s 
Death. Our prayers should have in them an element of 
confidence and joy, for we learn that however slow Christ’s 
kingdom may appear to us in its coming, the coming itself 
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is certain: ‘“‘ He shall see of the travail of His soul and 
shall be satisfied”? (liii. 11). 

III. The third passage (lxii. 7-lxiv. 12) may be called a 
Model Prayer for one in trouble. It contains the pleading 
of one (the Israelite nation is meant) who has had a rich 
experience of God’s goodness in the past and is now face to 
face with crushing affliction. 

It is a pattern of devotion for us for four reasons: 

1. It begins with recognising the past goodness of 
God, the Sun now behind the cloud. ‘‘ In all their affliction 
He was afflicted, and the angel of His Presence saved them” 
(lxiii. 9). Here is a lesson for us; if we keep God’s past 
goodness fresh in mind, we have something solid to meet 
present trial with. { 

2. This passage does not merely glance at this good- 
ness, but realizes it by tracing it step by step. In Hgypt, 
at the Sea, in the Wilderness, in the Promised Land, the 
prophet recognises God’s present help (Ixili. 9-14). So we 
should not merely confess God’s guidance in our past lives 
in general terms; the true spirit of devotion will say, here 
and there and there again in such a year and on such an 
occasion God helped me. There is reality about this pro- 
ceeding. 

3. Again the prophet gives us an example of steadfast- 
ness in devotion. He has not one eye on God, and the 
other on earthly help. God fills his thoughts; ‘‘ Thow art 
our father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth 
not acknowledge us.” 

4, Lastly, this passage shows us man’s part in the day 
of affliction, viz., to wait and to work. [God] worketh for 
him that waiteth for Him ; Thou meetest him who rejoiceth 
and worketh righteousness (lxiv. 4, 5). 

I have taken three passages only as examples, but it 
would have been easy to add to them. I have not noticed 
passages which appeal directly to the guilty conscience lay- 
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ing sin bare, such as chap. v. ; nor, on the other hand, those 
which comfort and invite, such as chap.lv. Indeed few 
books of the Bible offer such variety of devotional help as 
Isaiah. In it speaks the Evangelist, the spiritual guide, 
the spiritual comforter, in almost every tone of the language 
of the spiritual life. 

W. Emery Barnes. 


NOTE ON ACTS IX. 19 ff. 


A CAREFUL study of these verses brings to light an interest- 
ing point in the spiritual experience of St. Paul during the 
period that immediately followed his conversion ; and also 
shows that St. Luke’s account of what then occurred is 
quite consistent with what Paul tells us in the Epistle to 
the Galatians (i. 15-18): the extreme accuracy of the infor- 
mation possessed by the writer of the Acts is also clearly 
shown. 

Let us first consider what would be the probable effect 
on such a man as Paul of the special revelation of Jesus 
granted to him. 

His mind was an intensely logical one, deeply imbued 
with the methods he had learned in the Jerusalem Schools, 
and of their accuracy he was profoundly convinced : indeed 
some of our greatest difficulties in grasping his arguments 
arise from the fact that he continued to employ those 
methods in his exposition of Christianity. 

Now such a man must have had very definite opinions 
as to what the Messiah would be, and say, and do, when. 
He came; these opinions would, of course, be founded on 
a careful and extensive consideration of the Law and the 
Prophets, conducted in accordance with the methods 
learned at the feet of Gamaliel, and he would not admit 
the possibility of a doubt as to their correctness. 
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The premisses being certain and the methods of logical 
argument undoubtedly correct, the conclusion reached 
would naturally be irrefutable. 

What Jesus was, and said, and did, was utterly at vari- 
ance with what Saul conceived that the Messiah ought to 
be, and say, and do: Jesus was, therefore, regarded by 
Saul as an impostor ; it followed that His disciples must be 
put down by every possible means. 

But at the scene before Damascus’ Gate an entirely new 
element was introduced into Saul’s calculations. 

He believed his knowledge of the God of the Jews, 
derived from the sacred Scriptures to be complete: but 
here was a Being who spoke direct to his spirit in a 
manner quite without a parallel in his previous experience. 
His premisses were shattered ; the conclusion founded on 
them was overthrown. 

The evidence of personal experience could not be gain- 
said; but it is contrary to all we know of human nature 
to imagine that he was able in a short space of time to 
ascertain what truth there was in his old opinions, and to 
bring it into line with the new revelation. What was 
likely to happen? Reason and logical arguments would for 
the moment be thrust into the background, only personal 
experience would count ; he would do just what Luke says 
he did, ‘‘ Proclaim Jesus that He is the Son of God.’’ The 
historical question would be left in abeyance. 

In verse 20 the Textus Receptus has ‘‘ He preached 
Christ’? ; but the overwhelming evidence of MSS. and 
versions shows “Jesus” to be the right reading. The 
change is an important one; Saul had not yet had time to 
consider fully the question whether the man Jesus was, or 
was not, the Christ of the, Jews; he only knew that 
Jesus was a divine Being. But in verse 22 Luke tells us 


1H. J. Holtzmann, in the Hand-Commentar, says, ‘‘ Durch Speisegenuss 
erstarkt, predigte ér sofort die Messianitaét Jesu: Sohn Gottes im Sinne yon xiii. 
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that Saul confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is the Christ. Can we account for this 
development in the Apostle’s preaching? In Galatians 
i. 15 ff. Paul says, ‘‘ When it was the good pleasure of God 

to reveal His Son in me . . . immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them who were Apostles before me, but I 
went away into Arabia, and again I returned unto Damas- 
cus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas.”” Paul clearly implies that his sojourn in 
Arabia fell between a short and a long stay at Damas- 
cus. 

With this Luke’s account is quite consistent, for he 
has two notes of time with reference to Saul’s visits at 
Damascus. In verse 19 we read, “‘ And he was certain days 
with the disciples which were at Damascus’”’; in verse 23, 
‘And when many days were fulfilled.” 

Any one familiar with the Lucan use of the word ixcavos 
will admit that the phrase »uwépac ixaval probably refers to 
a fairly long period of time.* 

If we suppose that the sojourn in Arabia fell between the 
visit of ‘‘ certain days’”’ and that of ‘‘ many days,” we can 
readily believe that Luke was not ignorant of this most 
important episode in the life of his beloved friend, although 
it was not part of his purpose to record what merely con- 
cerned Saul personally. During his quiet retirement in 
Arabia Saul must have gone carefully over all his previous 
investigations into the meaning of the Jewish Scriptures. 
Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit he must have care- 


33, sonst nicht in Act.’ But the use of the expression ‘‘ The Son of God” 
points rather to the special character of St. Paul’s preaching at that period. 

1 See Lightfoot’s Galatians, p. 89, note 3: “Huépa ixavyal is an indefinite 
period in St. Luke, which may vary according to circumstances: Acts ix. 43, 
xviii. 18, xxvii. 7. Certainly the idea connected with ikavds in his language is 
that of largeness rather than smallness; comp. Luke vii. 12, Acts xx. 37 
(ixavos kNavO0s). 
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fully distinguished between those old ideas of his which 
were indeed founded on God’s message to His chosen people 
through Law-givers, Prophets, and Psalmists, and those 
other ideas with regard to which he had. merely been wise 
in his own conceits. Then he returned to Damascus, ready 
to employ in the service of his new Master that minute 
scriptural learning which, before he had received the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, had so utterly misled him. 

He now confounded the Jews, proving that this is the 
Christ. The word translated “ proving’”’ (cvuSiBafwv) is 
nearly always used of adducing evidence from Scripture : it 
would only be after long consideration that Paul could thus 
see and set before others the essential unity between his old 
and his new beliefs. 

The fact that Luke’s narrative enables us to trace clearly 
these two stages in Paul’s spiritual experience at this great 
crisis of his life shows what a thorough insight he had 
into the spiritual history of his friend. 

P. MorpDaunt BARNARD, 


@ 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE, 
III. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Two different men will take as different views of one of 
those picturesque fishing harbours which can be found along 
the north-east coast of Scotland and of England. An artist 
comes to the place in the glory of the summer, and to him 
the fishing village appeals on purely esthetic grounds—on 
account of the little stream which has cut its way between 
the grey cliffs, and on whose banks the little village is built ; 
the red tiles on the roofs of the weather-beaten cottages ; the 
old-fashioned folk that gather upon the little quay; the 
boats, with their brown sails, coming home in the setting 
sun; and the sea of the colour of an emerald gently laving 
the feet of the iron cliffs. This is to him a fetching bit of 
scenery, and in the winter-time he transfers it to canvas; 
next spring it is hung upon the walls of the Academy, 
and is admired by city folk living in safety and at their 
ease. But neither he nor they understand. Should you 
wish to know the value of the break in the cliffs and the 
shelter of the harbour, you had better ask a fisherman, 
and ask him during the black winter months. This man 
has seen the storm coming when far out at sea, and lifted 
his nets without delay. He has run for home before the 
wind, and through the waves has made for the harbour 
lights. His wife and children have been watching on the 
quay, which is now swept with spray, and their hearts stand 
still as his boat comes near the entrance between two 
21 VOL, IX, 
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jagged rocks. As the boat flashes through the water and 
comes out on the harbour side, the men lay down their oars 
and lie back upon their seats. As the boat comes up to the 
side of the quay, hands are stretched out to bid them welcome, 
and hearts are lifted in thankfulness to God because they 
have escaped from the perils of the sea. On such a night 
men and women understand the value of the harbour as no 
artist can, who paints it in its peace, and no crowd of inland 
people, who admire it for its red and blue. To the one it is 
a picturesque piece of scenery ; to the other it is a hiding- 
place from the storm. 

After the same fashion one can take two views of the 
Bible, and each of them has its own value. It is impossible 
that any cultured person should be indifferent to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament as a noble literature, 
or fail to admire their unique grandeur of style, their mag- 
nificent imagery, the glowing spirit of their hope, and the 
elevation of their moral teaching. Among all the master- 
pieces of literature the Bible must take the first place, beside 
which the achievements of poets and philosophers pale and 
are put to shame. One, however, realizes that admiration 
for the literary qualities of the Bible is doing poor justice to 
the inherent power and the spiritual attraction of the Book. 
The best witness to the service of this Book is not a man of 
letters, but a sinner who has been saved. He who has 
been at sea and has been tossed to and fro in the darkness, 
who has seen the distant lights and rested not until he had 
passed into the shelter, alone can testify to the strength 
and comfort of the Bible. It is the forgiven penitent that 
can bear the clearest evidence to the Book, for among its 
chief messages is the promise of forgiveness. 

There may be a few people who have never felt the 
want of forgiveness, and to whom the word itself has a 
strange sound, but the desire is surely indigenous in the 
human race, and any exception does not prove a stronger 
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or finer character. Should one have had the misfortune 
to offend a friend, and so to wound his heart that inter- 
course has ceased between the two, then it argues a low 
state of mind, or an incredible frivolity, that the offender 
should never miss his friend’s company, and should never 
regret his friend’s alienation. Any person with a trace of 
nobility will consider this quarrel to have been the chief 
misfortune of his life, and will ever entertain an earnest 
hope that the way be opened up for reconciliation. He 
will surely count it a chief day in his life when he has been 
assured that his friend forgives him, and they return to 
the relations of former years. Should this be true of 
human fellowship, how much more true must it be of the 
communion between the soul and God. And unless it be 
that a person is able to say that he has never sinned, and 
therefore has no need of forgiveness, he must be callous 
to the last degree who has not longed to be assured that 
his sins have been forgiven of God, and that there is no 
cloud between him and his Father. 

It ought, however, to be said that the sense of sin, and 
therefore the desire for forgiveness, varies in different ages, 
since there is a fashion in religion as there is a fashion in 
books, and clothes, and manners, as there is also a fashion 
in science. As each age has its own particular sins, so each 
age has its own particular penitence. It has been unfortu- 
nate that in religious literature conviction of sin has been 
represented in a form so stereotyped, and that no one is 
supposed to be penitent unless he is penitent after the con- 
vention of the day. For instance, there are those who 
realize that in sinning against God they have broken the 
eternal law of righteousness which runs throughout their 
life in this world, and which will run throughout their life 
in the world which is to come. They realize themselves to 
be like a person who had broken the law of the Roman 
Empire, and who was liable at any moment to be arrested. 
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It mattered not whether he went to Rome, or to Corinth, 
or to Jerusalem, or to the ends of the civilized world, he was 
still within the reach of Rome, and from Rome could never 
escape. For him there was nothing but-hiding and fleeing, 
but hide and flee as he pleased, some day he would be 
brought across sea and land to stand before Cesar’s judg- 
ment seat. Nothing can affect the imagination more 
powerfully than a sense of outlawry, the hopeless contest 
with almighty and omnipresent law, in whose hands we 
are utterly helpless, from which we have no appeal. This 
sense of outlawry reaches its highest degree when any one 
is convinced that he has sinned against the law which ex- 
tends through all worlds, and which is absolutely unerring. 
Is it cowardice in him that he should be afraid, or that he 
should earnestly desire a settlement? and is that an un- 
worthy form of religion that one should seek in every direc- 
tion for some means by which this great quarrel be healed 
and peace be made between the soul and the eternal 
righteousness ? 

Another man may never have thought of his relation to 
law, but he may be much concerned with his relation to 
himself, being overwhelmed, not with the thought that he 
has broken God’s commandments, but with the thought that 
he has stained his own soul. His soul, through sin, has 
become to him something loathsome and horrible, like unto 
the skin of a leper when his disease is white upon him, like 
unto pure snow upon which some loathsome black liquid 
has been poured. What he desires is not so much recon- 
ciliation with God as reconciliation with himself, not to be 
saved from the fear of punishment, but to be saved from 
the agony of self-humiliation. And still another man may 
have been affected not so much by the guilt of sin, or by its - 
corruption, as by its outrageous disloyalty and ingratitude. 
From early days he has been accustomed to think of God 
as his heavenly Father, and has not been indifferent to the 
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innumerable mercies of God. He suddenly awakens to the 
fact that his return for this unwearied care and divine 
patience, wherein God has pitied him as a father pitieth 
his children, has been forgetfulness, and disobedience, and 
selfishness, and unspirituality. It is as if he had wounded 
his nearest and dearest, and had done so in wanton care- 
essness and without a feeling of penitence. What the first 
man desires is to be reconciled to law; what the second 
desires is to be reconciled to himself; what the third desires 
is to be reconciled to his Father; and in every case the 
heart is longing for forgiveness, and for every case provision 
is made in the forgiveness of God. 

‘When one turns from the human to the divine side of 
forgiveness, one learns from Holy Scripture not only that 
God forgives sin, but that in forgiving sin He acts in a 
perfectly God-like fashion. Nowhere is it taught that He 
will make any bargain with the sinner and loose the 
burden of sin on condition of receiving a gift or com- 
pensation from the sinner. Although the human heart 
has been apt unconsciously to imagine conditions, and 
has vainly tried to offer some recompense to God, no 
man would so deal with his offending brother as he ima- 
gines God would deal with him. When one of us is 
prepared to forgive, he always forgives freely; when one 
of us asks another’s forgiveness, he always expects a 
free forgiveness. It were little short of insult that one 
should approach a neighbour whom he had offended, and 
offer him this or that compensation in the hope that he 
would then forgive. It is enough that one should be peni- 
tent to earn forgiveness from any friend worthy of the name. 
It is worthy of that friend to grant the forgiveness without 
conditions. What may be rendered unto him by the for- 
given offender in after years is another matter: it will be 
given freely, as forgiveness was granted freely. When the 
two debtors stood before their creditor in the parable, and 
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neither could pay, the one owing five hundred pence and 
the other fifty, their creditor forgave them, or, as it might 
read, graced them both, without money and without price. 

When the hope is held out in HolyScripture that God 
will not only forgive, but is also prepared to forget our sins, 
the promise takes us deeper into the heart of forgiveness. 
One can understand how a person should forgive; it is 
difficult to understand how he can forget. Forgiveness 
depends upon the will, but forgetfulness is beyond our 
power. If anything can be forgotten, it must be through 
being replaced. If an incident can be covered over by an- 
other incident, so that the one sinks and fades into the other, 
then the former is not only removed from sight, but it is 
removed also from the mind. So long as the son remained 
in the far country, his departure, with its insolence and 
ingratitude and foolishness, could not be forgotten. When 
he returned to his father, in penitence of temper and lowli- 
ness of faith, the return removed the departure from his 
father’s mind, so that as often as his eyes fell upon his son 
he saw him not as he went out, he saw him as he came 
home. Is it not also the case that when God forgives our 
sins, He forgives us in Christ Jesus, beholding not the sinner 
that was, but the saint who is to be, so that when he thinks 
of the Apostle, He remembers not Saul the persecutor, but 
only sees Paul the prisoner of Jesus Christ. 

One can never be satisfied with forgiveness unless it 
should be accompanied by forgetfulness, but there are times 
when one longs for a yet further but perhaps impossible 
blessing, that sin should not only be forgiven and forgotten, 
but that sin should be utterly removed and pass out of 
existence. Although sin be forgiven, and although God has 
cast it, to use Scripture imagery, behind His back and into 
the depths of the sea, it yet exists, and some day may ap- 
pear. It requires not that our enemy should dredge the sea 
for it, and should bring it up against us through pure 
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malice, for sin has an unholy power of vitality, and might 
any day face us, if not in our lives, in the lives of others 
whom we have injured. Every word which we have spoken 
is immortal, as well as every deed which we have done, and 
in ages to come both may arise and call us cursed. Is 
there no power which shall not only loose sin from our 
conscience, but also bring it to an end in our life? Here 
we come upon that marvellous word that sin shall be blotted 
out, and enter still farther into the mystery of this grace. 
We cannot understand what may be included in the idea, 
nor can we understand fully the power which will carry it 
into effect, but we may believe that in the long processes of 
grace the ravages of sin will be so repaired that what was 
evil will turn to good, and out of immense wrongdoing 
blessing will be brought to ourselves and to our fellow- 
men. St. Paul’s persecution of Stephen not only gave 
Stephen a quicker crown of martyrdom, but also taught 
St. Paul devotion and humility all the days of his life, 
so that it may be said that St. Stephen was the spiritual 
father of St. Paul, and through St. Paul St. Stephen 
wrought unto the salvation of the world. Mary Magdalene 
had not shown that spiritual devotion to the Lord which 
has secured her the affection of Christ’s disciples in all ages 
had she not first wasted her passion, and been dragged in 
the mire. It was her grateful sense of the salvation of 
Jesus that kept her, not for a brief space, but for all her 
life, at the feet of her Lord. It is impossible to believe that 
sin can last for ever, for sin is negative and passing: good 
only is positive and lasting. The very crown of forgiveness 
will be the destruction of sin, when the worst sinner shall 
be able to look round the spiritual universe and see no trace 
of the evil which he has done, because it has been absorbed 
and changed into goodness. 

We also gather from the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment that the forgiveness of sins is connected in some way 
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with the life and death and resurrection and endless inter- 
cession of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a natural question 
to ask why our heavenly Father should not simply say, ‘I 
forgive,” and why it was necessary, a8 it appears to have 
been, that His beloved Son should endure the humility of 
the incarnation, and offer that immense sacrifice of the 
Cross in order that the stream of forgiveness should run 
free and full, without barrier and without hindrance. 
Any complete answer to this question would have to 
sound the deepest mysteries of the spiritual life, and could 
only be given by one who has understood the relation of 
God to the law of righteousness and the action of the law 
of righteousness upon the spiritual life of the soul. Some 
things, however, are within our vision and within our 
understanding, and they throw a very suggestive light upon 
the relation of the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins to 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. This is 
without doubt an ethical universe in which we live, and by 
that we mean not only that there is such a thing as good 
and such a thing as evil; but that good is bound to be 
blessed and evil is bound to be punished. No doubt the 
idea which some people have imagined of the eternal is 
virtually an extremely good-natured but very weakly father, 
who cannot find it in his heart to punish anybody and 
who is feared by nobody. This is not the Scriptural 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, and this is not the 
likeness of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Were it so, there had been no misery in the far country ; 
and were it so, there had been no joy in the Father’s 
House. Any earthly father who treats his family after this 
slack and unbecoming fashion will rear wastrels and 
prodigals, and the day will’surely come when his sons will 
lift up their hands not to bless but to denounce him. One 
of the chief blessings in human experience is a father who 
has been not only loving and merciful, but also severe and 
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faithful. It were indeed a calamity if the Father of our 
souls were only a greater and more foolish Eli, who cannot 
distinguish between saints and sinners, and who treats the 
sinner exactly as he would treat the saint. This world 
would not be worth living in for a week if there were not 
a righteous God upon the throne of the universe. Sin then 
would obtain the upper hand and righteousness be put to 
everlasting confusion in the market place. The great 
judgments upon iniquity would come to an end, and when 
they ceased human life would be a synonym for injustice 
and corruption. These judgments have cleansed life and 
have filled the hearts of the righteous with hope. What 
a blessing were the fire and brimstone of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, whose warning casts its wholesome shadow 
over Hebrew history! What a blessing the French Revo- 
lution was when the infamous tyranny and callousness of 
the rich and powerful were punished in blood! What a 
blessing the righteous judgments of God upon evil cities 
and decadent countries have been in all ages of human 
history! The progress of the human race has depended 
upon the severe action of the moral laws which have 
delivered righteous men and have been the enemies to all 
unrighteousness. Licence to sin and immunity from the 
punishment of sin are not God’s government, and are not 
the illustration but the contradiction of love. When we 
see that terrible judgments are intended to cleanse the 
world and to save nations, when none of us is accus- 
tomed to condemn or would on any account reverse this 
action, we begin to understand that the agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and on the Cross of Calvary may 
fall in with the system of moral government. Were the 
sin of the soul loosed without pain and without cost, then 
God’s dealings with the individual would be on another 
principle from His dealings with the race. 

Again, when a man asks for forgiveness, his own con- 
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science comes into play, and he is not willing to be forgiven 
in a light and careless fashion. He desires to have his case 
settled according to the principles of righteousness; and if 
he is to be set free, to have the sanction of the eternal law. 
If I have a quarrel with a moral law, let that quarrel be 
fairly fought out and settled, so that I may look the law in 
the face, and have this law on my side for ever. Let me 
come in by the front door when I return to my Father’s 
house, with all the servants to bid me welcome, and not 
creep in by some back entrance as a tolerated criminal. 
Were a criminal to be dismissed from a court simply because 
the judge was too sentimental to punish him, then the judge 
would be instantly removed from the bench, who had let 
loose guilty and impenitent criminals upon society ; and the 
criminal himself, if there were any sense of rightness in him, 
would leave the court unsatisfied and ashamed. It is not in 
this easy way that the problem of sin can be settled and 
the relation of the sinner to the moral world adjusted. 
Conscience demands that law shall be honoured and yin- 
dicated even when the vindication must be at one’s own 
cost, and conscience is a competent commentator upon the 
meaning of Christ’s sufferings. When I see my Elder 
Brother leave the Father’s house and all its peace and come 
into this life with all its sin in order to take on Him the 
burden of my guilt and the punishment of my sin, and 
when I see Him fulfilling the great law of righteousness 
and expiating upon the largest scale its penalty, then I 
also can see Him take the laws of the universe and write 
them in letters of gold upon the sky. If they were once 
broken, they have now been glorified; and if they de- 
manded their just rights, they have now received them 
in His Cross and Passion, and as I behold this immense 
sacrifice, I can see dimly, no doubt, but quite certainly, 
that upon this ground the eternal Judge may lessen my 
liability not to righteousness but to punishment, and in 
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speaking forgiveness to me can give rest to the conscience 
within my heart. 

Against this doctrine of forgiveness in its unrestrained 
freeness and its vicarious reference, it might be alleged that 
if forgiveness is to be given after this fashion to every 
man that asks it from a broken heart, the end will not be 
righteousness, but unrighteousness. If one be so lightly 
loosed from the penalty of his sins, and especially if this 
same penalty be laid upon another, then the forgiven person 
will argue, “‘ I am forgiven, and I am free to sin, and how- 
ever I sin I shall not be punished’’; and so because grace 
has abounded sin will much more abound. Thisis in its own 
way logical, and sounds reasonable, but, fortunately for the 
dignity of human nature, life is not ruled by logic, and men 
are not always so bad as by logic they ought to be. If any 
one indeed does argue along this line, then it may fairly be 
presumed that he has never been forgiven. He is not in the 
state of mind upon which forgiveness depends, he is in the 
state of mind for which there is no forgiveness. He is not 
in the Christian state, ‘‘in Christ Jesus,’ he is in a state of 
unblushing and calculating selfishness. If any one imagines 
that he can so play fast and loose with the eternal law and 
ever run when he is in danger behind the Cross of Christ as 
to a city of refuge, then he will discover that the Cross will 
itself be the strictest of all laws and Christ the most merci- 
less of all judges. If any man be certain of condemnation in 
this world and in the one to come, it is the man who pro- 
poses to make the sufferings of Christ the shelter of his own 
sins and to make the Son of God the servant of iniquity. 
With the vast majority of people forgiveness will not lead 
to a bad life, it will be the certain beginning of the best 
life, and that because we are men made in God’s own image, 
however the image may have been defiled, and because we 
are not liars and not cowards. Out of a hundred men who 
have been forgiven by their fellow-men under circumstances 
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of great generosity there may be one who afterwards shall 
lift up his hand against his benefactor and shall trade 
upon his clemency, but we do not judge the race by one 
scoundrel out of a hundred, and itis fair to consider that 
man to be a slander upon human nature. Should you wish 
to make the other ninety and nine hate the sin wherewith 
they sinned and bind them to their benefactor in gratitude 
for all the years to come, then this has been accomplished 
by their forgiveness. Whatever sins afterwards they com- 
mit they will never again sin against the mercy which has 
been so ready and so unbounded. Within the lowest forms 
of human nature there remains an inherent nobility and 
susceptibility to gratitude, and to that the mercy of God 
has appealed and has not appealed in vain. 

It is also to be remembered that the idea of free forgive- 
ness leading to unholy living has been contradicted by 
history from end to end.’ The theology of Jesus’ day was 
accustomed to deal out forgiveness in exchange for certain - 
works, and the result was hypocrisy of life and hardness of 
heart. Jesus used to say, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven, go in 
peace,’’ to people who had sinned desperately, and the result 
was holiness. The Roman philosophers laid down laws of 
good living and severe conditions of life, and the end there- 
of was the astounding corruption of Roman society; St. 
Paul went everywhere preaching the grace of God, and 
the result thereof was the salvation of a decadent world. 
Tetzel at the Reformation beat his drum in the market 
place and sold the forgiveness of sins for money, and owing 
to the work of such men religious society had become 
rotten to the core and was nigh to destruction; Luther 
declared that faith obtained mercy without terms, and the 
Reformation was as much a reformation of morals as it 
was of doctrine. In our day there are two schools of 
preaching divided by a clear line. One says, Cultivate your 
character and repair your faults and discharge the charities 
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of life and aim at ideal ends. The other school says, You 
are a sinner, and have been beaten in the great spiritual 
conflict. God in Christ forgives the guilt of your sin and 
bids you go in peace. Live from that point forward not 
as the slave of the law, but as its servant for love’s sake. 
Which school has been associated with the great revivals 
of religion, which school has fostered the deeper piety, 
which school has swept everything before it when its 
doctrine has been preached by a man of Christian com- 
passion and stalwart faith ? 

Forgiveness has never been lightly bestowed, forgiveness 
is never bestowed alone. Before forgiveness repentance 
travels and ever afterwards repentance is the handmaid of 
mercy. With forgiveness comes holiness, and holiness is 
the only certain evidence of forgiveness. No man ever 
obtains forgiveness except at one place—before the cross 
of Christ—no man can ever verify forgiveness except in one 
place—within his own heart. No one is ready for forgive- 
ness who has not repented, no one has received forgiveness 
who is not being sanctified. 

JOHN WATSON. 
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STUDIES IN THE CRITICISM OF THE PSALMS, 


I. PSALM XXXIXx. (continued). 


THE student will remember that in the present articles no 
veneration is accorded to the traditional or Massoretic text, 
which is far too defective to form the basis of critical trans- 
lation and exegesis. Respect and veneration are two differ- 
ent things. Protestants highly respect the Pope as Pope, 
but reserve their veneration for the high moral standard 
and the maturity of moral experience which they believe 
or presume him to possess. So critical Protestants highly 
respect the Massoretic text as an extremely interesting 
historical document. They would have it edited with all 
the care and judgment that lifelong students of it can give. 
But they cannot base their translation and their exegesis 
upon it. To do so would not make the Massoretic text 
safer from destruction than itis. There is no fear that the 
old Hebrew Bible will disappear, nor is it difficult for the 
student to supply himself with a copy, and keep it open on 
his desk beside a critical edition of the particular book 
which he is studying. A critical exegesis, let it be stated 
once more, ought not to be based on a tenderly corrected 
Massoretic text. We must give up saying, ‘‘ This or that 
correction is not necessary; let us stay by the Massoretic 
text.’’ A tenderly corrected Massoretic text is an inconsis- 
tent medley, which has no right of existence, except as an 
exercise for an immature critic. The remarks in the Ap- 
pendix on the Criticism of the Old Testament Text in 
Prof. H. P. Smith’s new commentary on the Books of 
Samuel are opportune and sound. There is only one pas- 
sage which, as it seems to me, falls short of preciseness. 
It is where the learned author says, ‘‘ We cannot do without 
conjecture, but it should be our last resort, and it should 
not be put in the same class with emendation on the basis 
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of evidence, even the evidence of a version.’”’ Here there 
are several things to regret. (a) ‘“‘It should be our last 
resort.’’ ‘This is in one sense perfectly true. The versions 
should be studied, next to the Massoretic text. But (1) the 
versions are not in the state in which they proceeded from 
the respective translators; (2) the translators were full of 
bias, partly traditional, partly personal, which drew them 
aside from accuracy; (3) partly out of an uncritical habit of 
mind, partly out of regard for the ‘‘ congregation,” they are 
prone to paraphrase; (4) like the redactors of the Hebrew 
text in all periods, they have sought to make sense where 
they could not find sense. (6) ‘‘It should not be put 
in the same class with emendation on the basis of evi- 
dence.’’ But conjecture, as it has to be practised now, is 
not arbitrary guessing. It is the product of long study of 
the paleographical probabilities of corruption, and of the 
habits and dangers of scribes. This study is now becoming 
much more practised than was the case twenty years ago. 
But the remarks made in current commentaries and learned 
periodicals do occasionally show that the writers have not 
themselves got very far in the art of conjecture. This art 
must be slowly and painfully learned; a mere wdpepyov, a 
mere relief to more serious occupations, it cannot be. I am 
sure that if one half of the time spent on the versions had 
been devoted to the art of really critical conjecture, some of 
our best commentaries would deserve a more complete com- 
mendation. A large proportion of the corrections based on 
the ‘‘ evidence” of versions are, in my opinion, undoubtedly 
wrong, and the quest of them may have hindered their 
authors from suggesting more probable corrections. The 
versions are valuable helps, but often dangerous guides. 
Inow turn to Psalm xxxix. 5 (Hebrew numeration). The 
little fragment of a Doubter’s Psalm is at anend. Between 
v.4 and v.5 there is no connection whatever. To the reader 
who has followed me this is not strange, but to earlier 
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students it has been a difficulty. Riehm, the author of 
Messianic Prophecy, suggestively remarks: ‘‘ With all its 
fervour the follewing prayer betrays nothing of the in- 
ward excitement so long repressed. We must therefore 
hold, with Herder,-that the psalmist looks back on the 
expressions of complaint which had been forced from 
him, without quoting them. The psalm (é.e. the remainder 
of the psalm) is the prayer, which these (unquoted) ex- 
pressions occasioned.” It can hardly be said that thisis a 
natural view; but it certainly does show the exegetical 
honesty of the writer. As the text stands, the plain man 
will naturally think that “‘ Make me to know mine end,” 
etc. (v. 5), are the words which the much-tried psalmist 
*‘ spoke with his tongue” (v. 4). And yet the rest of the 
psalm is so inconsistent with the opening verses that Riehm 
is obliged to maintain that verses 5-13 are a quotation of a 
subsequent prayer which presents not a single trace of the 
dangerous excitement recorded in verses 2-4. The Revised 
Version renders v. 5 [4] thus: 

Lorp, make me to know mine end, 

And the measure of my days, what it is; 

Let me know how frail I am. 

“Frail” is perhaps not the happiest word, but the older 
version gave it, and the Revisers retain it. A frail vessel 
may cross the sea many times if carefully managed; but if 
its materials contain the end of decay, it must soon perish. 
“‘ Short-lived,” “fleeting,” are the alternative words which 
the context suggests, and yet the true word is different. 
For there is no word in Hebrew bearing either of these 
meanings, which could have been corrupted into on 
hadél. No such word as hadél exists. Isaiah lii. 3 is the 
only other passage in which the received text presents the 
word: “He was despised and rejected (R.V. marg. for- 
saken) of men,” is the rendering of our Bible. But cor- 
ruption has been very properly suspected (see Haupt’s 
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Sacred Books of the Old Testament, Hebrew edition). In 
the psalm before us parallelism decides against the current 
reading; what it prescribes for our acceptance is, ‘‘ Let 
me know what my lifetime is.”! The Prayer-Book version, 
by a happy guess, actually gives ‘*. . . how long I have to 
live.” The form of correction to be preferred: is, sON-TMD 
ITN, “‘ (Let me know) what my lifetime is, O Lord.” It 
will now be seen how beautifully v. 6 joins on. 

Driver renders it thus, with the older and some of the 
newer critics: 

Behold, thou hast made my days as handbreadths ; 


And my time is as nothing in Thy sight: 
Surely every man, (though) standing firm, is altogether vanity. 


This agrees with the Revised Version, except that it 
adopts from R.V.’s margin as the rendering of the word 
33], “standing firm.” Also with Hupfeld and Delitzsch, 
who render line 3: 


Yea, a mere breath is every man, however firm he may stand. 


So too De Witt, the most unbending of conservatives in 
questions of text: 


Yea, all men are only a breath, even when standing most firmly. 


But when we look closely, we see several great difficul- 
ties. (1) In v. 12 the received text gives simply ‘‘ Surely 
every man is vanity”’; ‘standing firm’”’ and “ altogether ”’ 
have disappeared. (2) The Hebrew has literally, ‘‘ Surely, 
all vanity all man standing” (LXX. has Sov). One of these 
“alls” is clearly superfluous, and Aquila, Symmachus, and 

1 Of, Isa. xxxviii. 110, where the English Bible gives, ‘I shall behold man 
no more with the inhabitants of the world,” but where R.V. marg. gives, ‘‘ Or 
{when I am] among them that have ceased to be.” The supposed Hebrew 
word is interpreted “ cessation,” i.e. “the place where being ceases’’ (Sheol). 


It is usual to read haléd, and to render ‘the world.” There is, however, a 
better view. Cf. also Ps. lxxxix. 48 [47], where Bathgen renders, ‘‘ Remember, 


O Lord (28 for *38), “what life is,” but where yn, “my life,” is entirely 
correct (not bn). This passage and xxxix, 5c, are completely parallel. 


VOL. Ix. 22 
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many MSS. are without it. (3) The epithet ‘‘ standing,” 
or ‘‘ standing firm,” introduces a qualification of a state- 
ment which obviously will not stand any qualification. 
(4) The passage quoted by commentators in explanation of 
AS] (Zech. xi. 6) is certainly not free from corruption ; 
2837 should obviously be M1835. Bathgen therefore 
deserves credit for his attempt to correct the text gently. 
He reads, ‘‘ Every man stands as a mere breath.” Konig, 
the eminent grammarian, also adopts this. It has no doubt 
the support of an ancient version, but surely it is as “‘sub- 
jective’ as anything can be. The evidence of the text is 
before us; all we have to do is to scan it intelligently. 
* Selah ”’ (79D), as several times in the Psalms, is a part of 
the text; we are not to stop short at 23). 5D 2%) is a cor- 
ruption of no? (JNJ, with which v. 7 begins. The words 
were written twice over in error; then the first-written 
words became corrupted. 95 before 937 is also wrong; 3 
was dittographed (cf. Pesh.); then was inserted by as- 
similation to DIN79D. Render the second stanza thus : 


Surely [like a few] handbreadths 
Thou hast made my days; 

My lifetime is as nothing before thee; 
What mere vanity are all men! 


Verse 6 appears thus in Kirkpatrick’s Psalms (Cambridge 
School and College Bible) : 


Only as a phantom doth each walk to and fro; 
Only for vanity do they turmoil; 
One heapeth up, and he will not know who doth gather the hoard. 


“Man,” this scholar remarks, “‘is an unsubstantial 
phantom (or shadow, lit. image), Ixxiii. 20: cxids dvap, “a 
dream of shadow,” as Pindar calls him (Pyth. viii. 95). 
With unreal aim and unenduring result do men disturb 
themselves.” The truth is an important one, and I have 
long supposed it to be contained in the words. But the 
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text of Psalm Ixxiii. 20 is unfortunately in sore need of 
correction. The only sure senses of Dos are “image, 
sketch, model’; nor is the idiom called Beth essentia 
natural here. An anonymous writer in a now extinct 
theological magazine has already corrected the text. Read 
WN TA ny7¥3 JN. This is confirmed by my indepen- 
dent correction of the text of v. 12. The right sense had 
already been given by Ibn Janah. The ‘‘deep gloom” 
spoken of is that in which all thoughtful men “ walk” until 
the veil which shrouds the future is in some way rent. 
Render the third and fourth stanzas thus: 


Surely in deep gloom does man walk; 
His turmoil is for mere vanity ; 

He piles up [silver], and cannot tell 
Who may make it his prize. 


And now, Lord, what wait I for? 
In thee is my hope. 

From all my transgressions [absolve me, 
From my distresses] set me free. 


This arrangement, it will be noticed, leaves half of v. 9 (8) 
unprovided for. In truth, the verse division is very often 
wrong. To alter it, however, would be rash until the 
text has been revised. It is such a revision which I have 
attempted; I am therefore justified in disregarding the 
traditional verse. A ‘‘verse’’ properly so called is what the 
ordinary reader would call a line. The stanzas being of 
two verses (lines) each, the last portion of v. 9 (8) neces- 
sarily falls into a different stanza from the first part. 

The material we have at our disposal for the fifth stanza 
appears thus in Wellhausen and Furness’s version: 

Make me not the scorn of the reprobate. 


I am dumb, I open not my mouth; 
For it is thou who hast done it. 


This agrees with Driver’s version, except that Wellhausen 
relegates v. 10 (9) to the margin as an interpolation. To 
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justify this treatment of v.10 he gives the following note 
in the Hebrew edition: 


The tenor of wv. 11 ff. shows no difference in time and tone from 
that of vv. 5-9; v. 11 is a simple continuation of v. 9, and stands in the 
closest connection with it. Ver. 10, on the other hand, breaks the 
connection badly. Its origin cannot be ascertained. 


Bathgen, on the other hand, and all other critics, retain 
the passage. But the note of the former scholar should 
stimulate reflection. I condense it because it is not very 
clearly expressed : 


As long as the Psalmist looked only at the wicked, his complaints 
were always liable to burst out afresh (vv. 3, 4). True peace of mind 


did not come to him till he looked up to God, the appointer of his 
sufferings. 


Wellhausen’s interpolation-theory is the natural de- 
velopment of Bathgen’s exposition. “9982 in v. 10, if 
genuine, and all that belongs to it, must be an interpola; 
tion, influenced by vv. 3,4. But Bathgen and Wellhausen 
are too precipitate. They should have taken the structure 
of the poem into consideration, and also have scanned the 
material in J. 10 more closely. The psalm is not nearly as 
formless as these critics suppose, and here, as elsewhere in 
doubtful passages, we must consider the possibility that the 
éditor may have been at work, making sense as well as he 
could out of partly effaced characters. The true reading is 
probably not unlike this: pyy NII IY Naw TID2ND 
(cf. xxxi. 19, Isa. lix. 13). N and D are both liable to be 
written for ¥. An imperfect P might be taken for a FD. 


nD was inserted to make sense. The fifth stanza should 
run: 


To the insulting of the impious [people] 
Do not thou expose me; 

Stricken dumb be the lying lips 
Which speak of oppression ! 


4 
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Now the difficulties are removed; there is parallelism 
both of form and of idea. 

As material for the sixth stanza we have words thus 
rendered by Driver: 

Remove thy stroke from off me: 

By the hostility of thy hand I am consumed. 
Wellhansen and Furness agree, but they put a (?) after 
“attack”? (=Driver’s ‘‘hostility’’). The material is 
rather scanty, and there is one word which is not known 
elsewhere in Biblical Hebrew. In the Psalms, which 
are intended for the faithful community at large, and 
where the ideas and images are so often repeated, we are 
bound to look at daf Xeyoueva with suspicion. There 
is no sufficient justification for the rendering “hostility.” 
The LXX. has dro tis icyvos, which has suggested 
VAN. But God’s heroic strength (7733) should not 
cause terror. NMDIM, ‘through the chastisement (of),” 
would be better. But metre suggests, 77° [2y] A373. 
At the close, *"2 should be Jarre’ fe: 2.3). 9 dropped 
out after 18. The sense now obtained is excellent. In 1. 
1 Linsert JOAW and pq. Words here and there have 
certainly dropped out of not a few of the Psalms. 

Withdraw [thy rod] from me, 
[Remove far away] thy stroke; 


For thou hast laid thy hand [upon me], 
I am terror-stricken. 


Verse 12 may be literally rendered thus: 


With chastisements for guilt thou disciplinest a man, 
And makest to melt away, moth-like, his precious things. 
What mere vanity are all men! 

According to Delitzsch, the psalmist ‘‘ raises what has 
happened to himself into a universal fact of experience.” 
Surely a very strange transition in such a fervent personal 
supplication! Still, if the Hebrew were good, and the sense 
clear, we might accept it. But the Hebrew is not good, 
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and the sense is not clear. ‘‘Chastisements for guilt” is 
unnatural; of course, the chastisements spoken of were 
“for guilt’; the context proves this. Then, in]. 2, where 
is the parallelism? Andis the moth the destroying agent 
(so Delitzsch) or the thing destroyed (so Bithgen)? Ob- 
viously there is corruption. The versions do not help us 
except in one particular in 1.2. So much is clear—that the 
personal complaint ought to be continued, and that v. 12 
ought to contain two striking figures.. Note also the Pasek 
after JY, the occurrence of which, in this psalm, as often 
elsewhere, coincides with the appearance of textual corrup- 
tion. Let us write the letters continuously as far as the 
Pasek, and scan them closely, pyoynnw3. Remembering 
what goes before and what follows after, can we hesitate 
to read this, maby wna ? WY however remains. Connect 
it with the next group of letters, so producing MD). 
Here a practised eye discerns at once “MWWID; 2 became 13; 
Ww passed into D and WY; 7 became °. WN is unaccounted 
for, but we can make use of it in the next line. Observe 
the parallelism which now emerges into view between v. 
12,1. 1, and v. 7, 1. 1 (rather, say, between line 5 and line 
13 of Psalm Ixxxix.b). 

Next take 1TV3N WYd DN) WN. This is too much for 
the second part of v. 12, 1. 1 (rather, line 13). Part of it 
must belong to |. 14. DIN occurs once again in the Psalms, 
viz. in lviii. 9. Both passages are figurative, and in both 
Dio can only be explained as a slightly corrupted fragment 
of Nowa, “screech-owls.” In Isaiah lix. 10 the same 
word for “owls” (Fis not, as Tristram thought, the ibis) 
has become 0°32UN, parallel to which is WwW), a fragment of 
wr. After making this correction, we see at once that 
) YN must have arisen from ? *M9W2. We have now only 
to explain 1M wWyd. This is not quite long enough for 
],138a. The LXX. has és apayvnv=W°23Y3. In truth, Wy is 
several times miswritten for W°1DY, as the articles ‘‘ Moth” 
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and “‘Spider’” in Messrs. A. & C. Black’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica will probably show. This puts us on the right 
track. Surely WYD is the remnant of wlDy Pd (see Isa. 
lix. 5; Hos. viii. 6, as Dr. Paul Ruben has corrected, after 
Quinta in Origen’s Hexapla). 472M should of course be 
Hon. The result will not, I hope, be thought too specious 
to be correct. Some reward of toil may surely be looked 
for. Render therefore : 
In the midst of deep gloom I grope, 
I am become like the owls; 


All that I have prized is as spiders’ webs; 
What mere vanity are all men! 


Only one correction remains ; Hupfeld, Gratz and Bzath- 
gen have already made it. For YW, “‘besmear,” read T1)U 
(cf. Job vii. 19, xiv. 6, and especially x. 20, where NW 
should be TyW). The last two stanzas may be rendered 
thus : 


Hear my prayer, O Yahwé; 
Hearken to my cry; 


Hold not thy peace at my tears; 
ee a 


For I am a sojourner beside thee, 
Without rights, like all my fathers. 

Avert thy frown that I may be cheerful again 
Before I go hence and cease to be. 


The reader has now before him almost all that I have to 
say on the text-criticism of Psalm xxxix. To form a de- 
cided opinion of it is hardly possible for any one who has 
not had much training in the sort of textual criticism 
which I have described. But perhaps these two articles 
may serve to open some minds to a new conception of the 
meaning of text-criticism as applied to the poetical and pro- 
phetical books of the Old Testament. There are no doubt 
parts of the historical books which are not less deeply 
corrupt, and yet are capable of being corrected by similar 
methods (such a passage is 1 Kings xi. 14-20). But on the 
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whole the text of the narrative books is much better than 
that of the poetical and prophetical Scriptures. We must 
not, of course, dogmatize too much, such being the state 
of the case. But there is considerably more reason for a 
_textual critic to be confident as regards the Psalms than 
as regards the prophets, because of the large amount of 
repetition natural to a church hymn book. There is much 
to be gained, and little to be lost, by the procedure here 
recommended and practised. All those strange, rough 
passages, which so startle an intelligent Englishman when 
he hears them sung in church, can be corrected. Let those 
who undertake the task of correcting them have a fair 
hearing, and let one of them be believed when he says that 
the Psalms are more coherent and intelligible, and there- 
fore surely more beautiful, than our predecessors have 
supposed. 

It is not my present object to expound the 39th Psalm. 
I would certainly much rather expound the text as here 
presented than that which, after all the efforts of scholars 
to smooth away its roughnesses, is still so difficult to com- 
prehend. But I must ask leave to point out the remark- 
able parallelism between Psalm xxxix. 12 [11] as here 
presented and Isaiah lix. 10. I presume that Psalm xxxix.b 
and Isaiah lix. 1-15a were written about the same time. 
In my Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, pp. 328-834, I 
have discussed the chronological question, but I was not 
then aware of the interesting parallel to be found in the 
second part of Psalm xxxix. The parallel in Job x. 20 and 
Psalm xxxix. 14 has long been known. The post-Hxilic 
origin of Psalm xxxix.b is therefore decided. And there is 
now reason to think that the special subject of the author’s 
grief was the delay of the Messianic judgment. The reli- 
gious character of Jewish patriotism is more and more 
wonderful the more we reflect upon it. 

T. K, CHEYNe, 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


iT. 


CHRISTIAN HTHICS AND THE Sprrtt.! 


THE Christian life, as conceived by St. Paul, is founded 
upon the forgiveness of sin. From condemnation and 
enmity against God to justification or peace with God is 
a step across an impassable gulf: we cannot make it nor 
attempt it; but God’s redemptive love and power has 
accomplished it for us. Our part there is the passive one 
of faith. Once this step is taken, our feet are planted on 
the road to salvation; the remainder of our way is traversed 
under the assured protection of the God who has begun and 
will complete His work. ‘ Faithful is He that called you, 
who will also accomplish.” ‘‘ Who shall separate us from 
Christ’s love ?” 


i 


But is our warfare already accomplished now that our 
iniquity is pardoned? Is our life to be a primrose path to 
heaven? and have we an amnesty prospective as well as 
retrospective? What is the new life to be? What and 
whence are its obligations ? 

St. Paul answers this question in vi—viii. And first, 
assuming that by baptism we are united not only with 
Christ, but specifically with His death, he draws out the 
moral demand which is thus involved, viz., a death to sin, 
the death of our old self, the destruction of the power of 
sin over the body. Our old self is dead; a new self takes 


1 Since the following pages were written, Canon Gore’s Lectures on the 
Epistle have appeared. I have decided to abstain from any discussion of his 
views on this portion of the Epistle, but am glad to find my views on funda- 
mental points in substantial agreement with Mr. Gore’s. 
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its place, animated by a new vital energy, xawérns Swijs, 
which is to be the sphere of a wholly new course of con- 
duct. As death no longer wields power over the risen - 
Christ, so sin will no longer wield power over us; the sharp 
moral summons of vi. 12-14 is not a repetition of the old 
and morally inoperative commands of law ; it is a summons 
that will take effect; for law is gone and a transforming 
influence has come in its place. ‘‘ Sin will not lord it over 
you, for ye are not under law, but under grace.” 

This is a hard saying, a paradox, and has for long 
stretches of time been tacitly set aside in church teaching. 
The A.Y. dilutes it by the article “‘ the Law,” as though St. 
Paul referred merely to the supersession of the Mosaic 
Law, not to that of Law as such. But this dilution sacri- 
fices all that is characteristic of St. Paul’s meaning. The 
writer to the Hebrews has been far more readily under- 
stood by Churchmen in his treatment of the Law than 
has St. Paul. The Epistle to the Hebrews treats of 
the abrogation of the Jewish Law ‘in respect of its. con- 
tent; St. Paul in respect of its character as Law; in 
Hebrews, it is the evanescence of the ceremonial Law 
that is insisted on; in Romans, Law is considered as 
a factor in the moral life, and as such is pronounced to 
‘have ended in Christ: téd\os vouov Xpiotds—‘ Christ is 
an end of Law unto righteousness to whosoever be- 
lieveth.”” This is the paradox. For does not an end of 
‘“‘ Law-as-such’’ mean a dissolution of moral. obligation ? 
That such a misconception was very natural, we see from 
the closely following question, duaptjcw@pey Ste odK Eopev 
vTd vouov, AN bro xapiv; St. Paul’s answer is not, in 
the first instance, an explanation of his paradox. He tells 
us not what he means, but:what he does not mean. Ido 
not stop to analyse more fully than I did in the first paper 
of this series the passage vi. 15-end.1 But at the cost of 


1 See Expositor for January, 1899. 
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using a conception which he really regards as lowering and 
unworthy, he makes his meaning clear even to the dullest 
spiritual apprehension. By renouncing the slavery of sin 
you ipso facto became slaves to righteousness, slaves to 
God. St. Paul leaves us in no doubt or confusion on this 
most vital point. The obedience of the Christian to God is 
as absolute as that of the slave—the mere living implement 
—to his master. Then in a condensed passage (vii. 1-4), 
where the swbsidiary illustration of marriage dissolved by 
death infiltrates into the main simile of death as removing 
a man from the jurisdiction of law [the idea of marriage 
to the law, or, still more, that of marriage to the old self, 
is, | venture to say, quite alien to the context], St. Paul 
insists that to the Christian death to law, and therefore 
to sin, is a fact involved in union with the death of 
Christ. The pregnant contrast between the old state and 
the new (vv. 5, 6) maps out the course of the coming 
analysis or psychology of the Christian life (vii. 7—viii.). 


ce 


Here we pause to consider the great paradox. Is it 
really true of a Christian man that he is not under Law, 
but under Grace? What is meant by Law here? Ina 
sense, St. Paul speaks of himself as under a Law—w1) oy 
dvomos Ocod, adr évvopmos Xprorod (1 Cor. ix. 21). The 
determinant moral motive power of the Christian life is 
6 vomos TOU mvevpatos THs Cons. But law in this sense 
is not law regarded as a code, not law regarded as an 
injunction imposed from without. It is an acquired or 
implanted instinct of obedience, engraved upon the heart, 
working from within, identified with the personality of 
the spiritual man. He obeys because he has learned, as 
Augustine learned, from the psalmist, ‘“ bonum est mihi 
adhaerere Deo.” The slave obeys blindly, because he is 
ordered ; the son, the friend, enters into his father’s or his 
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sovereign’s Ends, and pursues them as his own. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth I call you not slaves, but friends; for the slave 
knoweth not what his master doeth.”’ 

Well, then, understand Law ‘in its literal sense, as a body 
of commands simply imposed, not in its adapted sense, as a 
principle of action which has become assimilated as part of 
oneself—and in that sense St, Paul meant what he said 
when he tells the Christian that he is not under Law, but 
under Grace. 

Well, then, is it true of us Christians? Yes,—and no! 
Ideally, yes; in practice, alas, hardly. If we are Christians 
as we ought to be, yes. But what are we? To many of 
us who bear the Christian name always—to every Christian 
surely, in his lower moments—it might be said with more 
truth, ‘“‘ Ye are not under Grace, but under Law.” Yet the 
free life of grace is the ideal; the servile, graceless, reluc- 
tant bondage of law the slough of despond, in which we 
may still be, but in which we are forbidden to acquiesce. 
To live the Christian life is to be under Grace; to be under 
Law is to fall short, and to fail. The principle is very far- 
reaching in its application; it touches all departments of 
Christian life and practice. To take one instance in pass- 
ing. The institutions of the catholic Church, her laws, 
her definitions, her authority—all these things are ours. 
They are God’s gifts, and our glorious heritage! They are 
comprised in God’s grace. Ideally they are to be accepted 
by us freely as such; practically they assume the character 
of Law, imposed upon us by sanction and authority. Man’s 
nature being what it is, this is inevitable; and there are 
many who are content to receive them simply in this way. 
But let us not forget that this falls short of the ideal, for ~ 
here, too, the axiom holds good: ‘‘ Ye are not under law but 
under grace.” This consideration will not tempt us to 
despise or reject these gifts of God, but it will teach us 
a new attitude toward them. They are ours; not we 
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theirs. ‘All things areours . . . but weChrist’s, and 
Christ God's.” | 

I say, then, that this is an ¢deal truth that St. Paul lays 
down, but one that in practice is too apt to be not true, 
because of the infirmity of our flesh. And in reading the 
next section, where, employing, as I have said, a method of 
difference, St. Paul considers the life of man under law, in 
order that he may bring out by contrast the characteristics 
of the new life of the Spirit and of grace, what I have 
tried to point out will remove the embarrassing pressure of 
an ancient controversy. We are asked, Can chapter vii. 
7-25 be regarded simply as a description of man viewed as 
unregenerate? Is not the gloomy picture of inner conflict 
ending in failure and subjection to sin too truly character- 
istic of the experience of the Christian? The answer is 
this: The state described in this chapter is true of the 
Christian just exactly in so far as St. Paul’s great paradox 
fails in his case to hold good. It describes man under law, 
not man under grace. So far as we are still 7d vopor, 
still €v tH capxi, still év madatdtnte ypdumaros, still not 
“dead to that wherein we were held’’—so far we are 
described by vii. 7-25. But in that description the domi- 
nant force of the Christian life, the Spirit, is conspicuously 
absent ; to take vii. 7-25 of the typical Christian life, is to 
fix upon St. Paul a craven ideal of that life, which he 
defies in the triumphant cry of victory, dwaptia tuay ov 
Kuplevoer’ ov yap éoTe UTO vowov, ada VT Yap. 


III. 


In chapter viii., then, St. Paul dismisses the dominant 
moral factor conspicuous in vii. 7-25—the Law, and re- 
places the factor he had temporarily withdrawn — the 
indwelling Christ, the Spirit ; and now again, and at last, 
we see the Righteousness of Faith at work. Now, accord- 
ingly, he dismisses the idea of slavery in favour of the true 
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secret of Christian Sete that of pie “Ye re- 
ceived the Spirit’’—that he appeals to as a fact of his 
readers’ experience. ‘‘ Well, then, in receiving the Spirit, 
you received not a spirit of timorous, retrogressive slavery, 
but one of adoption.”” You are “not in flesh, but in spirit,” 
“the Spirit of God,” ‘the Spirit of Christ,” ‘dwells in 
you,” “you are Christ’s,” ‘‘ Christ is in you,” ‘“ the Spirit 
of God is in you’”’—all variant phrases descriptive of the 
indwelling of Christ, identical with the indwelling of the 
Spirit. 

I cut short what I should have wished to say of the 
difficult and weighty opening paragraphs of this chapter ; 
I omit a discussion of its second part—the sublime survey 
of the Christian life reproducing and carrying to the 
higher plane he has now reached the simpler but not less 
sublime thought of v. 1-11,—in order to put together briefly 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit as the dominant factor of 
the Christian life and of the spiritual man. 

The use of the word wvedua in St. Paul is notoriously 
difficult. There is, firstly, what may be called its purely 
theological sense, of the Holy Spirit—7o mvedma 1d ayiov, 
TO Tvedua Tod Geod, as in the Apostolic Benediction (2 Cor. 
xi. 14), and in Romans viii. 11-26 sqq. (ro mvedua). The 
chief difficulty here belongs rather to other epistles than 
to Romans, viz., the apparent identification of the Spirit 
with Christ. The main passage is, of course, 2 Corinthians 
ili. 17,18. The keynote struck there is strongly persistent 
in language’ which meets us in the Church down to the 
end of the 4th century. With our minds cleared by the 
dogmatic decisions of the Church’s councils, this language 
is most startling; all I will remark is that the strong ten- 
dency to identify the (pre-existent or the) glorified Christ 
with the Spirit is too contrary to the plain distinction 


1 Vid. Swete in Dictionary of Christian Biography, 114, 115 et passim, s.v. 
Holy Ghost, 
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between the two Holy Persons in the Godhead in other 
passages of the New Testament, and the Church’s general 
mind from the first, to have arisen without some strong 
cause. That cause is this: that the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was given at first not as an abstract doctrine, but as 
a fact in experience. The indwelling Christ and the in- 
dwelling Spirit were one fact, one thing, and, as we have 
seen, are spoken of by St. Paul convertibly. Beginning. 
from a formulated theology of the Holy Trinity, the two 
could never be confused; but beginning from the facts of 
Christian experience, they were but slowly distinguished. 

Then there is the purely psychological sense of rvetyua, 
designating an universal and natural element in the consti- 
tution of man. This use is not frequent, but its existence 
is important. (See 1 Cor. v.5; 2 Cor. vii. 1). In this 
sense it merges into the idea of wuy7, and is closely 
associated with vods—still more so with 6 écw dvOpwmTos. 
It seems to correspond to our ordinary use of the word 
*“‘soul”’ (and a frequent use of ‘‘ spirit ’’), denoting the seat 
of personality, that which constitutes individuality, which 
at once needs, and is susceptible of ‘‘salvation,’’ or, under 
another aspect, that which distinguishes the man from 
the animal—the wWvy) Aoysxy} of later orthodox theology. 
1 Thessalonians v. 23 is, I think, too hastily used as 
expressing a trichotomous psychology, such as Apollinarius 
afterwards applied-to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

In this sense of wvedua, man as such is spiritual, even 
the unspiritual man is a spiritual being. 

There remains the sense in which mvedpua is distinctive 
of the spiritual man as contrasted with the carnal, yuyuKcds 
or capxixos. This lies between the psychological and the 
theological use of the word, and connects the two. It 
is the most difficult use of the word. First, as compared 
with the purely psychological. The latter denotes rather 
a capacity than a state of man. Hvery man is in his 
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personality spiritual, or else he would be incapable of 
responding to the inward influence of the Spirit of God; 
but his spiritual character is potential, latent, ineffective. 
Only contact with the Holy Spirit-of God develops this 
potency into active reality. "When, and in proportion as, 
this is the case, man becomes spiritual in the true sense, 
only then can his spiritual nature assert and exercise its 
natural supremacy over will and action; only then is the 
éow dvOpwrros renewed, the assent of the intellect to God’s 
law transformed into the energy of holy will, good intention 


made effective—xal 7d Oédew Kal 7d évepyetv: only then is 


man no longer under Law, but under Grace. 

This is the work of the Holy Spirit—the work of God in 
man, the fruit of the indwelling Christ. But it consists not 
in the addition of a new something to the constitution of 
the soul, but in the invigoration, the calling out into life 
and action, of what God had created in man as a constituent 

of his being. When Paul purposed ¢v 76 wvevmati to do 
this or that, what is meant is that he purposed in his spirit, 
but his spirit is the vehicle of the Spirit of God. To walk 
in the Spirit is to live in the highest capacity of our nature ; 
but that highest capacity is but a shadow of a name apart 
from the indwelling Christ, apart from ‘‘the Lord the 
Spirit.” So that in Romans viii. the regenerate spirit of 
man and the inhabiting Spirit of God are spoken of in one 
breath again and again, as though they were one and the 
same (vill. 9, 15, 16, etc.), and yet the separate existence 
(viii. 2, 4), the Personality (viii. 26 sqq.) of the Divine 
Spirit makes itself felt through the whole passage from 
beginning to end. Union with Christ is a fact founded 
upon faith, or on baptism the concrete act of faith; but 
conscious union with Christ is the work of the Spirit. 
Conscious union with Christ the Son of God brings with 
it the reality and the consciousness of sonship on our part. 
The Spirit in us cries ABBa 6 rarTHp. 


ee 
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IV. 


The Filial Spirit is, firstly, the spring of obedience. Trans- 
formed from within, the outward life is changed; the 
Christian obeys with the absolute submissiveness of a 
slave, but in no spirit of slavery; he is not a slave, but 
a son. 

The Filial Spirit is, secondly, the spring of buoyancy in 
the face of present disheartenment and pain. If sons, then 
heirs; the Spirit is the actual dvrapy)}, the first incoming 
of the inheritance of final redemption, the redemption even 
of our physical being, when the sons of God will at last 
be seen as they really are. The Spirit, then, is at once the 
motive power of moral regeneration now, and the first 
instalment—dppafov—of consummated salvation hereafter. 

To adequately work out this theme would far transcend 
our limits. I would ask you to combine with this chapter 
the other and earlier locus classicus on the Holy Spirit as 
the dominant factor of the Christian life in 1 Corinthians 
ii. 6-16. The two passages have much in common; ¢.g., 
the thought of the Spirit of God as mediating between the 
unsearchable consciousness of God and the dim, embar- 
rassed, bewildered spirit of man even at his best, carrying 
up from man a prayer which transcends any thought he 
is able to articulate, bringing down from God the certainty 
of what God has in store for ‘‘ them that love Him.” The 
latter phrase is common to both passages; it is a thought 
St. Paul but rarely ventures to put into words; he dwells 
more frequently and by preference on the more constant 

certitude of God’s love for us revealed in Christ. 

- I go no farther, but pause for one moment to draw 
attention to the individualism of St. Panl’s treatment. 
He brings man to Christ through faith, assures him of 
peace with God, shows him that where flesh and blood, 
even under the illumination of God’s law, cannot but fail, 
VOL. IX, 23 
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he is now enabled to succeed; impresses upon him the 
double office of the Spirit as the restorer of the moral life 
and the guarantee of hope,—all without meaning except in 
so far as it is made a matter of individual experience. The 
soul, Christ, and God—these are the three great realities 
of the entire sequence of thought. The paradox of Law 
and Grace is held fast. What works in upon man from 
without cannot save him; the Spirit restores him, working 
outward from within. Direct access of the individual soul 
to, God through Christ, direct control of the life by the 
inward light of the Spirit—“ all taught of God ’’—that is 
St. Paul’s ideal, and it is that of the prophets too (Jer. 
XXxi. 31 sqq.). 

The spiritual man is enthroned where none can challenge 
him: ‘‘ He judgeth of all things, while he himself is judged 
of none.” That is St. Paul’s individualism, and to water 
it down is to miss the height of his ideal. 

But it may be and has been misconceived and abused. 
Popes have externalised it, anabaptists have caricatured it. 
St. Paul does not say that the individual is the measure of 
all things, but that the spiritwal man is judged of none— 
‘the wind bloweth where it listeth.”” Such a principle is 
incapable of abuse, because abuse of it ipso facto marks us 
out as not spiritual. To violate God’s Law shows that we 
are not under Grace. The freedom of the Christian from 
Law, the individualism of the spiritual man, are funda- 
mental truths, but they are ideals. Far from being a 
charter to laxity or caprice, they demand not compliance, 
but transformation, and therefore are more exacting than 
any code, however strict in its prescriptions. To ignore 
these ideals is to open the door to some ‘‘ working substi- 
tute’ for the Christianity of St. Paul. To presume upon 
them is to take ‘the highest room” in the feast of God, to 
claim ‘‘ to be rich,” and “to reign without” the Apostle. 

1 The phrase is from Archbishop Benson, Christ and His Times. 
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St. Paul asserts a true individualism, but he excludes the 
false. He has no express occasion to do this in the Epistle 
to the Romans. His passing cautions in viii. 1-10 are to 
be noted, also the obligations of the Christian toward the 
Church and toward the State in xii., xiii., and of the strong 
toward the weak in xiv. 

But the essential limitation of St. Paul’s individualism 
springs from the very root and source of that individualism 
itself. We can study it best in 1 Corinthians, where the 
principle is worked out twice over’—in connexion with 
e(o@\0OuTa and in connexion with the use of spiritual gifts. 
The keystone of the former subject is the chapter on Self- 
limitation (1 Cor. ix.), of the latter that on Charity (1 Cor. 
xiii.). If our freedom in Christ is real, we shall be fore- 
most in building up His kingdom. But all church life, all 
social activity, is of this world unless it has its root in true 
individualism—in individual pardon, individual freedom in 
the Spirit, individual regeneration. 

A. RoBERTSON. 


1 T hope to work this out more fully in a paper supplementary to this series. 
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Vv. 
TII.— Conclusion. 


HITHERTO in examining the “basis’’ and ‘‘claims”’ of 
criticism our investigation has been largely negative. We 
are now, however, in a position to offer positive reasons 
for rejecting the theory of Deuteronomy’s late origin. 

The key to the solution of the whole problem is, in our 
judgment, to be found in the introduction (Deut. 1. 1-5). 
The very first verse of the book is confessedly an enigma 
on the hypothesis of a late origin.t It reads: ‘‘ These 
be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel beyond 
Jordan; in the wilderness, in the Arabah over against 
Suph, between Paran and Tophel and Laban and 
Hazeroth and Dizahab.’’ Two different localities appar- 
ently are here described: (a) ‘‘ over Jordan” (v. la), and 
(6) ‘in the wilderness, etc.” (v. 1b). Whoever wrote 
this verse evidently believed that Moses delivered the 
orations which follow? twice. But would a late editor 
have added such a superscription ? 

The expression “‘in the wilderness,” 72733, can hardly 
refer to Moab, or to the desert east of Moab (as Knobel, 
ef. Num. 21. 11, 18), the east of the Jordan being 
conceived of as a part of the wilderness south of Canaan, 
as a kind of ideal unity in contrast with Canaan. It 
is certainly more natural to think of the desert of 
Arabia Petreea stretching south of the Dead Sea towards 


1 Ci. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 5. 

2 There is little gained by making the initial word nby point backward (as 
Knobel, Klostermann, Green, and others) to the laws in Numbers 10. 11-36; 13., 
in which case Deuteronomy 1. 1 would form a link of connection between the 
antecedent legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and that in Deuteronomy. 
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the Sinaitic peninsula.t This view is confirmed by the 
geographical designations which follow in the same verse, 
and which were probably intended to define the wilderness 
spoken of more closely. Thus the Arabah here alludes 
most probably to that portion of Palestine’s deep depres- 
sion lying between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. 
The expression “over against Suph” is equivalent to 
“over against the Red Sea,” as the Samaritan and some 
ancient versions have.it. ‘‘Paran” is not improbably the 
modern Feiran situated at the base of Jebel Serbail (ef. 
Num. 10. 12; also 1 Kings 11. 18); ‘‘ Tophel ” is supposed 
to be on the eastern slopes of Edom; ‘“‘ Laban was prob- 
ably on the route between Horeb and Kadesh-barnea (cf. 
Num. 33. 20); “‘Hazeroth” was the place where Miriam 
and Aaron were punished for sedition, and from which 
Israel entered the wilderness of Paran, north-east of 
Mount Sinai (cf. Num. 11. 35; 12. 16); ‘‘ Dizahab”’ is 
possibly to be identified with a place by the same name, 
east of Sinai, on the shore of the Gulf of Akabah. Now 
while many of these places are unknown to us to-day, 
and their location, accordingly, still remains uncertain, 
still, what evidence we do possess concerning them all 
points in one direction, viz., not to the district ‘‘ over 
Jordan,” but to the desert between Horeb and Kadesh- 
barnea. Hence we may infer that they were most prob- 
ably mere caravan stations on the desert route of travel. 

This view is supported by v. 2, which, unless it was 
intended to explain v. 1b, is a greater enigma even 
than v. 1. It reads: ‘‘ There. are eleven days (caravan 
travelling) from Horeb by the Mount Seir road unto 
Kadesh-barnea.’’ But why should we here be told the 
distance between Horeb and Kadesh-barnea if but one 
geographical situation is described in v. 1, and that the 


1 So Oettli, Das Deut. u. die Biicher Jos. u. Richter, 1893, p. 24. Also 
Dillmann, iii, p. 232. 
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region ‘‘over Jordan”? There certainly must have been 
some reason for its insertion just here. The expression “ by 
the Mount Seir road” probably suggests the direction by 
which Israel made the journey; so that the verse probably 
means, ‘““By the Mount Seir route ordinary caravans 
cover the distance from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea in eleven 
days.”’? 

In vv. 3-5 the author informs us, further, that the law 
which Moses had received in commandment from the 
Lord, he began to expound in the last month of the 
fortieth year in Moab. The verb 182 (v. 5), which is used 
elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Deuteronomy 27. 8, 
and Habakkuk 2. 2, and means “‘ to engrave,” “‘ to expound,” 
“to make clear,’’* is thus another witness to our interpreta- 
tion of v. 1, for it suggests that Moses began in the 
fortieth year to expound law which he had given before. 
Hence, from these introductory statements in Deuteronomy 
1. 1-5, we may, tentatively at least, deduce the following 
conclusions: (1) That in the opinion of the author or editor, 
the orations contained in the book of Deuteronomy were 
spoken twice—once in Moab, and once on the way between 
Horeb and Kadesh-barnea. (2) That the author of these 
verses was evidently acquainted with the caravan stations 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, also with the chief events which 
happened to Israel during the forty years of wilderness 
wandering, and consequently that the book of Deutero- 


nomy probably received (approximately) its present form 


not long subsequent to the death of Moses. Can these 
conclusions be substantiated? We believe they can. 

1. Reasons for supposing that the bulk of Deuteronomy 
was spoken twice. 


1 This does not require us, of course, to think that the children of Israel 
actually travelled the distance in eleven days, or made but eleven encampments. 
Cf. Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, 1884, pp. 74 ff. and 309. 

2 Cf. Konig, Einleitung in das A.T., 1893, p. 187. 
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(1) Because of the author’s attempt to identify the new 
generation in Moab with their fathers, with whom God 
had made a covenant at Sinai. From Numbers 14. 23, 
29-33, we know that all the children of Israel ‘‘ from 
twenty years old and upward”’ (except Caleb and Joshua) 
had died in the wilderness; Moses, in Moab, accordingly, 
was given the task of instructing a new generation, who, 
though many of them came out of Egypt in their boyhood 
and had witnessed the thunderings of Horeb, yet had 
grown up in the desert during the forty years of wander- 
ing, and cared too little, perhaps, for the laws given to 
their fathers. Hence to them the great Lawgiver de- 
clares, “‘The Lord made not this covenant with our 
fathers (the patriarchs), but with us, even us, who are all 
of us here alive this day” (5. 3). That is, with us, who 
are still living, who have survived the desert discipline, 
God made the covenant at Sinai. 

(2) Because of the historical introduction in chapters 1.—4. 
By prefixing an historical introduction, the author intensi- 
fies the force of the original Deuteronomic exhortations 
contained in chapters 5.-26. Bits of history are occasion- 
ally also to be found in other portions of the book (e.¢., 
5. 6; 9.1, 23f.; 11. 29-32; 27. 1f.; 29. 1f.), which render 
the material, delivered, as we think, thirty-eight years 
before on the way from Horeb northward, appropriate 
to the new nation now in similar circumstances in Moab, 
7.€. again on the eve of conquest. 

When Israel broke camp at Horeb, in the second month 
of the second year of the Exodus, and marched northward 
toward the promised land, there is every reason to believe 
that they all (Moses too) expected to enter Canaan from 
the south, and without any very prolonged delay. Accord- 
ingly, what would be more natural than to suppose that 
on the way—indeed, all along the route—at Hazeroth for 
example, where they encamped at least seven days (cf. 
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Num. 11, 35; 12. 15), and elsewhere, Moses should have 
exhorted Israel to keep the commandments which Jehovah 
had given at Horeb? Their plan, however, failed on 
account of the unfavourable report of the spies and the 
faithlessness of the people; and, after thirty-eight years 
of discipline, during which time the older generation died 
off, another attempt to take possession of their promised 
inheritance was contemplated from the east. To this 
new and nomadic generation the aged Lawgiver addresses 
exhortations similar to those which he had spoken to 
their fathers, and for the sake of emphasis begins by 
relating the history of the nation from Sinai to the plains 
of Moab, emphasizing here and there his instruction by 
appropriate historical allusions. On this theory many 
obscure passages in Deuteronomy are made clear. 

(8) Because of the double allusion to the cities of refuge 
(4. 41-48, cf. 19. 1-13). In 19. 1-13, which, on our 
hypothesis, was originally spoken in the second year of 
the Exodus, three cities are specified (but not named) 
to be chosen on the west side of Jordan in Canaan, with 
the added but indefinite provision, that in case Israel’s 
borders should be enlarged three other cities (also un- 
named) should be appointed on the east of Jordan. Such 
an indefinite command was in full keeping with the 
circumstances of the desert march. But in 4. 41-43 three 
cities are not only specified, but chosen and named, as 
places of refuge on the east side of Jordan, viz., Bezer, 
Ramoth, and Golan. This is history; it stands at the 
close of the historical introduction which Moses spoke in 
Moab after Israel’s conquest of Gilead and Bashan, and, 
to our minds, is a valuable witness in favour of the view 
that the bulk of Deuteronomy was spoken twice.’ 


1 This theory is not opposed by Numbers 35. 1 f., which provides for six cities 
of refuge without naming them, inasmuch as from the context (v. 1) it is clear 
that the command there was also given in Moab, but probably prior to what is 
recorded in Deuteronomy 4, 41-43, 
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(4) Because of the (repeated) introduction contained in 
Deuteronomy 4. 44-49. These verses stand as a preface to 
chapters 5.-26., and, in an apocopated version, may have 
once constituted the original introduction to the Deu- 
teronomic kernel spoken in the desert. In their present 
form, however, they have been accommodated to har- 
monize with Deuteronomy 1. 1-5, which, as we have 
seen, declares that in Moab Moses expounded laws which 
he had given Israel previously in the wilderness. The 
same peculiar geographical setting which is character- 
istic of Deuteronomy 1. 1 f. is to be found here also. 
For the testimonies and the statutes and the judgments 
which follow are said to have been spoken first ‘ after 
they came forth out of Egypt” (v. 45), but also ‘‘ over 
Jordan”’ (v. 46), which is a further proof that the bulk 
of Deuteronomy was spoken twice. If not, why this 
second introduction ? 

(5) Because, on this theory, it is not impossible to 
account for the alternating use of the 2nd pers. sing. and 
the 2nd pers. plur., which is especially characteristic of 
the book of Deuteronomy.' Steuernagel? has succeeded 
best in making a thorough-going analysis along these lines, 
but, in our own opinion, has done little more than to 
demonstrate, with considerable certainty, however, that 
no matter how small the original kernel of Deuteronomy 
was, it never existed as a legal kernel only, but from the 
first had an introduction, a nucleus and a conclusion. 
The alternating use of the 2nd pers. sing. and the 2nd 
pers. plur. is characteristic of the entire book, not of a 
single part only; but, as a matter of fact, it is quite im- 
possible to say, in many individual cases, why the one 
rather than the other should have been employed. And 


! Of., however, the rapid transition from the singular to the plural in 
Genesis 18. 1-19. 28, discussed by Kraetzschmar in Z.A.IW., 1897, pp. 81-92. 
2 Die Eintstehung des deut. Gesetzes krit. u. bibl. Untersucht, Halle, 1896. 
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yet it is comparatively clear that the author has used the 
2nd pers. sing. usually in the legal sections (¢.g. 5. 6-18 
(Heb.), 6. 4-9, and chaps. 12.-26.); when he conceived of 
Israel as a single nation, or wished to address them as 
single individuals (é.g. 1. 21, 31; 2.7; 6. 10-15); and in 
exhortations given in Moab, when Moses was an old man 
—sixty years their senior (e.g. 4. 32-40; 8. 2-19a). On 
the other hand, the 2nd pers. plur. has been employed 
when the author addressed the nation as so many in- 
dividual units (e.g. 1. 10, 11, 22-30, 39, 40; 3. 18-4. 8; 
5. 22-83; 7. 7, 8; 9. 8-29); and in exhortations given by 
Moses in the wilderness, where he addressed Israel as a 
prophet would his own generation. However, only rem- 
nants of such exhortations remain, as the early addresses 
of Moses were, for the most part, modified to suit the new 
conditions in Moab (but cf., ¢.g., 1. 6, 7, 12-18; 2. 1-6; 
and parts of chaps. 11. and 12.). For these reasons we 
think it not improbable that the bulk of Deuteronomy was 
spoken twice, once near the beginning, and again at the 
close of the Exodus wanderings. 

2. Reasons for concluding that the book of Deuteronomy 
was composed early. 

(1) Because primarily intended to be a code of conquest 
for Israel. It is a military law book, not a single statute 
of which was intended for Israel in the desert. Hven Deu- 
teronomy 23. 12, 13, is a regulation for soldiers encamped 
against their enemies.’ It is expressly stated that Moses 
taught Israel these statutes and judgments im order that 
they ‘‘ should do so in the midst of the land whither ye go 
in to possess it’’ (Deut. 4. 5, 14); ‘‘ that they may do them 
in the land which I give them to possess it” (5. 310); ‘and 
keep my commandments always” (5. 29), “thou, and thy 
son, and thy son’s son, all the days of thy life” (6. 2). To 
this end they must expel the aborigines (7. 1f.; 4.38; 9.1f.; 

1 Cf. Alexander, Pulpit Conimentary, ‘‘ Deut.,” 1897, p, xxviii. 
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20. 16,17; 31. 3), observe in warfare certain peculiar laws 
of the theocracy (20. 1-20; 31. 6.8; 23. 9-14; 21. 10-14), 
- and, when they have vanquished their enemies and taken 
possession of their inheritance, they must then settle down 
to agricultural life and live not as nomads, but as citizens 
of a civilized land (19. 14; 22. 8, 9, 10; 24. 19-22; 17. 
14-20).*. These characteristics are so prominent that they 
quite forbid, in our judgment, the hypothesis of late codi- 
fication. 

(2) Because the book of Deuteronomy is not only horta- 
tory and prophetic, but peculiarly so. The great outstanding 
characteristic of Deuteronomy is its parenetic element. It 
is nothing if not hortatory; it is peculiarly hortatory. 
It is likewise peculiarly prophetic. Its exhortations have 
a military ring, as though written on the eve of battle. 
There is nothing fanciful or fictitious in their sound. 
Everything is natural to the circumstances alleged. They 
are the message of one interested in Israel’s future, not 
especially in the present. They reflect the optimism of 
one who is unacquainted with Israel’s chequered history 
(cf. 15. 4-6), not the hope of a baffled seer who is 
making a last attempt to win his people from gross 
idolatry and sin. Indeed, there is a paternal vein running 
through the book of Deuteronomy which renders it ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to the circumstances in Moab (ef. 9. 
24; 1.37; 4. 21).? 

(3) The style of Deuteronomy is a witness to its early 
origin. The people are repeatedly reminded that they are 
not yet come into the rest and inheritance which the Lord 


1 With Kittel (History of the Hebrews, i. p. 82) we maintain that the author 
assumes ‘‘ that the laws which are here promulgated will become binding in the 
future oniy.” 

2 The author’s repeated solicitations for the Levites, that they should be 
provided for and not forsaken, etc. (12.19; 14. 27; 18. 6-8), are most satis- 
factorily explained by the fact that the tribe of Leyi had just previously been 
set apart at Sinai (Deut. 10. 8). 
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is about to give them (12. 9); that the Lord will greatly 
bless them when they do (15. 4); that they must not make 
a covenant with the natives of Canaan (7. 2, 3), nor learn 
to do after their abominations (18. 9); but utterly ‘‘devote”’ 
their enemies to destruction, which was an archaic mode 
of warfare (7.2; 20.16), and destroy all their places and 
objects of worship (12. 2f.; 13. 6f.); moreover, they must 
carry into execution the laws which Jehovah has prescribed 
(12. 1); choose cities of refuge (19. 1f.); sacrifice at the 
-place which God shall choose (12. 5); and write this law 
upon great stones and set them up (according to the custom 
in Egypt—27. 1-8); if they disobey, they will be visited 
with all the diseases of Egypt with which the author alleges 
they are already familiar (7.15). Here, again, we claim 
that nothing short of the actual circumstances of Moab 
could have produced such a stylet Dillmann’s idea that 
the book of Deuteronomy shows long training in the art 
of public oratory overlooks the fact that oratory is a gift. 
Had not the author possessed rare native ability in this 
direction, the art might have gone on developing twenty 
centuries instead of seven, without producing orations like 
those of Deuteronomy. 

(4) The language also favours an early date. Such a word 
as TY) for My), “maiden,” which occurs universally in 
Deuteronomy (except 22.19), is confessedly an argument in 
favour of its early date. The frequent use of N17 in both 
genders (36 times in Deut.) is another, especially as the 
feminine form NJ is never once found in Deuteronomy. 


The ancient word J, “married man,” plural O'sV3 (2. 34; | 


3.6; 33.6; 26.5; 28. 62), originally of Egyptian origin, 
from mé, and preserved in the ancient proper names 28W12 
and Movin, but falling! out of use in later Hebrew. 


1 Cf. Green, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 1895, pp. 39 f. 
2 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, p.44n. Also Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch, 
12th edit., 1895, p. 469. 
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The archaic demonstrative form ONT for TNT (Deut. 4. 42; 
7. 22; 19.11), which is found but once outside the Penta- 
teuch (viz. 1 Chron. 20. 8). The form Vx) (Deut. 1.9; 
20. 29), which occurs usually in the oldest portions of Old 
Testament literature instead of ‘AN (cf. Eccl. 2. 15). 
The more original termination of the 2nd and 8rd pers. 
plur. Imperf. }), occurring fifty-six times in Deuteronomy 
and but seldom in later Hebrew (rarely in Jer. and Ezek. 
for example).? The old 3rd fem. sing. verbal ending N— 
instead of 1, eg. n2IKe (Deut. 32. 26; cf. ONT), Deut. 
31. 29 and Jer. 44. 23). The anomalous forms 7)3} and 
51, instead of 31 with suffix, which are completely lost 
to Hebrew literature outside the Pentateuch (Deut. 16. 16; 
20.18; Exod. 23.17; 34. 23). Also the ancient Semitic 
idea of God’s “dwelling” with Israel,’ \3W (Deut. 33. 16) ,— 
the form being here accompanied by the original ° of the 
ancient genitive case-ending.* 

(5) The hypothesis of an early origin allows for the 
obvious wnity of Deuteronomy. We have already called 
attention to the confession of criticism that the whole of 
the book of Deuteronomy cannot be assigned to the year 
621 B.c. Yet no other hook of the Old Testament (unless 
it be Ezekiel’s prophecies) bears such unmistakable signs 
of unity—in aim, in language, and in thought—as the book 
of Deuteronomy. Criticism concedes this openly. Thus 
Kautzsch® says: ‘‘ The kernel of Deuteronomy (viz. 4. 44- 
28. 68) presents a character of real unity throughout.” 
Both Dillmann and Kuenen also argue in behalf of the 
unity of chapters 5.-26.6 Knobel, Graf, Kosters, Colenso, 

1 Cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses®, 1892, p. 102. ; 

2 Cf, Spiers, The Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch, 1895, pp. 154f. The 
same ending also is found affixed to the Perfect, e.g. cf. jiV3! (Dent. 8, 3, 16, 
and only once elsewhere in the Old Testament, Isa. 26. 16). 

3 Of. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites®, 1894, p, 194. 

4 Cf. Kautzsch-Gesenius, Grammatik?®, 1896, § 901. 


5 Abriss, 1897, p. 59. 
© Of, Dillman, p. 263 f., and Kuenen, Hewateuch, pp. 112-115. 
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and Kleinert defend the unity of chapters 1-26. Driver 
treats chapters 5.-26. and 28. as the kernel of Deuteronomy, 
but in reality favours the unity of chapters 1—26. and 28.,* 
frankly allowing that ‘‘the literary style of Deuteronomy 
is very marked and individual,’ and that, “in his com- 
mand of a chaste, yet warm and persuasive eloquence, the 
author of Deuteronomy stands unique among the writers 
of the Old Testament.” ® 

From the standpoint of language there is no necessity 
of dissecting the book. The various sections of history 
(chaps. 1.-4.), exhortation (chaps. 5—11.), and law (chaps. 
12.—26.), including even the “Song” and “ Blessing” con- 
tained in chapters 32. and 33. respectively, all bear the same 
identical stamp.* The resemblance is too striking to be ac- 
counted for through imitation. Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that the literary sins committed in dissecting much of 
the Old Testament are great. Analysis is not criticism. For 
our part we place little value, even on words and phrases, 
which may occur rarely elsewhere than in the book under 
discussion ; and yet, if language is to be a criterion at all, 
this would be among the safest. For example, the form 
D°N, how, instead of the usual form 7°X, is used throughout 
the book of Deuteronomy (1. 12; 7.17; 12. 30; 18. 21; 
32. 30; 272 in Hiphil, cause to inherit (1.88; 3.28; 12.10; 
19.3; 21.16; 31.7; cf. 32.8); the exhortation 2NIW? YW, 
Hear, O Israel (5.1; 6.4; 9.1; 20.8; 27.9; cf. 4:0 396heae 


the repeated occurrence of mip, in Kal and Piel, learn and 


teach, respectively (4. 1, 5, 10, 14;-5. 28 (81); 6.1; 11.19; 


1 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. ]xxii. 

2 Idem, pp. lxxyii., lxxxviii. So Liéhr, Kirchliche Monatsschrift, i., 1896, p. 
17. A.van Hoonacker, Le Muséon, 1888, pp. 464 ff. ; 1889, pp. 67 ff., 141 ff. 
Alexander, Pulpit Commentary, Deuteronomy, p. y., and many others. 

> Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecies, 1891 (p. 72), does not hesitate to say even 
that Deuteronomy 32. “‘ contains nothing which betrays a post-Mosaic origin.” 
Cf. his x. study on “‘ Die Entstehung des Deuteronomiums, Zeitr. fiir kirchliche 
Wissenschaft u. kirchliches Leben, 1880, pp. 505-508, 
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14.23; 17.19; 18.9; 20.18; 31. 12, 13, 19, 22); MIN, be 
willing, (1. 26; 2.30; 10.10; 13.9 (8); 23.6; 25.7; 29.19 
(20); and more than a score of other characteristic expres- 
sions which bind the different sections of the book into one 
solid unit, thus: ‘‘so shalt thou exterminate the evil from 
thy midst,’’ “‘as at this day,” ‘‘ that it may be well for thee,” 
“the land whither thou goest in to possess it,” “‘ with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul,” “‘ the work of thy hands,” 
‘‘the priests the Levites.’ (with slight variations in several 
instances), etc., etc.—every one of which is used by the 
author over and over again throughout the entire book, 
and rarely elsewhere.’ 

(6) The teaching of Deuteronomy is more directly appro- 
priate to an early date. The great central thought of the 
book is the unique relation which Jehovah as a unique God 
sustains to Israel as a unique people. Analyzed a little 
more minutely, it means that the book of Deuteronomy 
teaches (a) the oneness of Jehovah, (b) the unity of Israel, 
and (c) the close relation existing between Jehovah and 
Israel. To Mosaism, we believe, and not to Prophetism of 
the 8th century, belongs the honour of having inculcated 
these truths for the first time; for, without it, Israel’s 
history would have been like the history of any contem- 
poraneous nation—ordinary, instead of extraordinary. 

(a) Jehovah a unique God. The most striking feature of 
the Deuteronomic teaching concerning God is the fact that 
Jehovah is the only, and absolutely unique God. ‘There is 
none else”’ (4. 35, 39; cf. 6.4; 32.39); ‘‘a God of gods and 
Lord of lords’’ (10.17); ‘‘the living God” (5. 26); ‘the 
faithful God which keepeth covenant” (7. 9); who being 
righteous hateth sin in every form (7. 25, 26; 12.31; 18.15 
(14); 18.12; 20.18; 27.15; 22.5; 24.4; 25.16); to whom 
belong the heavens and the earth (10. 14); whose providence 
is over the nations (7. 19); whose relation to His people is 


1 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. lxxviii. ff. 
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personal (28. 58); whose being is spiritual (4. 12, 15); whose 
name is “‘ Rock”’ (82. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 37); and who stands 
to Israel in the close relationship of ‘‘ Father” (82. 6). He 
is further described as a man fighting for Israel (9. 3; 20. 4); 
as walking in the midst of Israel’s camp to deliver up the 
enemy (23. 14, [15]); as leading His people through the 
desert (32. 10, 12); whose absence from them will expose 
them to evil (81.17); whose being is terrible (5. 24, 25; 
10. 21; 11. 2-7; 26. 8); whose character is jealousy (4. 24; 
5.9; 6.15); who hates other gods (7.4; 29. 26; 31. 16, 20; 
18. 20); beside whom idols are impossible (7. 25, 26; 12. 31; 
27.15; 32.16). Hence all temptation to idolatry must be 
removed. The Canaanites must be exterminated (7. 2-5, 
16; 20. 16-18); all their places of worship destroyed (12. 2f.); 
and all magic and divination abolished (18. 9-12); for the 
Lord Jehovah He is the only God (4. 35). 

(b) Israel a unique people. The new Israel, through the 
new covenant made in Moab (26. 16-19; 27.9; 29.1), were 
made partakers of the covenant made at Horeb (4. 13, 23; 
5. 2, 3), and thus became heirs of the promises made unto 
the patriarchs (4. 31; 7. 8,12; 8.18; 29.13). Thus they 
were unto Jehovah a holy and peculiar people (7. 6; 14. 2, 
21; 26.18,19; 27.9; 28.9; 29. 18), chosen specially for 
Himself (4. 37; 7.7; 10.15; 14. 2); especially beloved of 
Jehovah (7. 8); yet disciplined for their own good (8. 2, 8, 
5, 16); to be established as a people (28. 9; 29. 13; 382. 6); 
to become His lot and inheritance (9. 26, 29; 32.9); and 
to stand near unto Jehovah as no other people (4. 7; 32. 48). 

(ec) The relation between Jehovah and Israel a unique 
relation. Other nations feared their deities; Israel were 
not only expected to fear Jehovah, but to Jove Him. In 
order to be upright or perfect with the Lord their God 
(18. 13) they must fear Him (4.10; 5. 26 (29); 6. 2; 13. 24; 
8. 6; 10.12, 20; 13. 5 (4); 44. 23; 17. 195 28. 58; Sa 
13); but they must also Jove Him (6.5; 10.12; 11.1, 18, 
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22; 13. 4(3); 19.9; 30. 6, 16, 20); and cleave to Him 
(10. 20; 11. 22; 13.5 (4); 30. 20). The highest privileges 
belong to them because they are members of a theocracy ; 
others are excluded except by special permission (23. 2-9 
(1-8); if they should desire a king to rule over them, 
Jehovah shall make the choice (17. 15); a prophet shall be 
raised up to take Moses’ place and represent God in the 
theocracy (18. 15, 18); a distinction is to be made between 
Israel and strangers (23,20 (21); 14. 21; 23. 4-7 (3-6); in 
short, the people of Israel are to remember that they stand 
in covenant relation to God as His own chosen and pecu- 
liar people. All this was most appropriate from the Mosaic 
standpoint—the indispensable teaching which made Israel’s 
history what it was. 

It is here we take issue with many; the reason being 
that we cannot accept the dictum that law is the product 
of prophecy; or, more concretely, that ‘‘the author of 
Deuteronomy is the spiritual heir of Hosea.’’* On the 
contrary, the claim that Moses could not have taught 
Israel the ethical principles contained in the book of 
Deuteronomy we consider is philosophical rather than 
scientific. And the truth of this claim is attested not only 
by the facts themselves, but by the history of criticism. 
The key of the new development theory lies, we believe, 
in the philosophy of Hegel.' Vatke, as is known, was a 
disciple of Hegel. He was also the father of the new 
philosophy of Israel’s history. Wellhausen acknowledges 
his great indebtedness to Vatke.* Hegel’s philosophy of 
religion was based on the principle that God at first was 
only a power, which gradually came to be conceived of 
as an exalted subjectivity and later was clothed in Judaism 
with wisdom and sublimity. This philosophy Vatke ap- 
plied to the Old Testament.’ The same principle of de- 


! So Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xxvii. 2 Proleg.* p. 14. 
® Die biblische Theologie wissenschaftlich dargestellt, 1835. 
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velopment was applied in the same year (1835) by Christian 
Ferdinand Baur to the New Testament, but without per- 
manent success, as most scholars to-day are willing to 
confess. The cause is not difficult to see. Pure Hegelianism 
is metaphysical and opposed to science. It deals with 
depths of which science only moves over the surface. 
Hegelianism scorns to be tested by science. But criticism, 
on the contrary, claims to be scientific. Hence it is ob- 
viously impossible for criticism to accept of the Hegelian 
philosophy and remain inductive and scientific. The true 
historian must first explain the facts, and all the facts. 
This, we claim, the new theory of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment has not satisfactorily accomplished. We call 
attention, in conclusion, to a passage in Deuteronomy 
which has never yet been successfully explained by criti- 
cism; and which, until it is satisfactorily accounted for, 
will stand a vocal witness to the early and Mosaic origin o1 
the Deuteronomic law. It constitutes our final argument. 
(7) The book of Deuteronomy itself bears explicit witness 
to the early origin of its principal contents. In Deuter- 
onomy 31. 9, 24-26 it is written: ‘‘And Moses wrote this 
law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, 
which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and unto 
all the elders of Israel. . . . And it came to pass, when 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in 
a book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded 
the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, saying, Take this book of the law and put it by the 
side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that 
it may be there for a witness against thee.” Now those 
who advocate a post-Mosaic origin for the entire book of 
Deuteronomy must explain the following difficulties: (a) If 
the author of these statements actually supposed that 
Moses wrote the Deuteronomic law, when as a matter of 
fact he did not, how account for his inspiration? On the 
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other hand, if he Peecsiety falsified, of what value is his 
history? (b) Again, if the author of Deuteronomy and 
the prophet Jeremiah were contemporaries, as is usually 
alleged, and both were true prophets of Jehovah, why 
‘should we be asked to believe Jeremiah’s account of the 
origin of his book, and disbelieve that of his contemporary ? 
In Jeremiah 36. 32 it is written: ‘‘Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of 
Neriah; who wrote therein from the mouth of Jeremiah 
all the words of the book which Jehoiakim king of Judah 
had burned in the fire: and there were added besides unto 
them many like words.’”’ Yet criticism accepts the latter as 
true, and boldly asserts the former to be false. (c) Finally, 
why should a prophet of the seventh century B.c. have 
spoken to Israel in the name of Moses, when all his 
companion prophets, before and after, spoke in the name 
of Jehovah of Hosts? 
Grorce L. Rosinson. 


ST. PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


"Ev th codia Tov Oeod ove éyvwm 6 Kdcpos did THs Codpias Tov 
Oesv (1 Cor. i. 21). This statement of the inadequacy of 
human philosophy to discover or know God is one of in- 
calculable importance in the history of Christian thought. 
To understand the significance of the words we must place 
them in their historical connexion. In this part of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul is recalling to his 
readers the circumstances of his first visit to them, and 
the subject matter and manner of his preaching on that 
occasion. He says in chapter ii. 1-5: “I, brethren, when 
I came unto you, came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, proclaiming to you the mystery of God. For I 
determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. And I was with you in weak- 
ness and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech 
and my preaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 

If these words had stood alone, and if we had been 
ignorant of the circumstances which immediately preceded 
the Apostle’s mission to Corinth, they would have pre- 
sented many difficulties. As it is, the narrative in Acts 
xvii. 16-xvill. 1 explains everything. It explains why codia 
should have come to be so prominent a subject of discourse 
and argument—a glance at a concordance will show how 
the words codds and codia seem to haunt the Apostle at 
this crisis—it explains also why St. Paul dwells on the 
simplicity of teaching, and also why he should have come 
in fear and trembling. 

The most interesting incident in St. Luke’s account of 
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St. Paul’s visit to Athens is his encounter with the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers. It is the first recorded 
contact between the wisdom of the world and the preaching 
of the Cross. We may be certain that it was a moment of 
intense interest for St. Paul, and that he could listen with 
earnest attention to the Greek philosophic theories of life 
and knowledge, presented as they would be with the ut- 
most dialectic skill and eloquence by men who defined 
philosophy, in their Master’s words, as ‘‘an activity which, 
by means of words and arguments (Adyous Kal dtaroycpots), 
procures the happiness of life’ (Sext. Emp. adv. Math., xi. 
169, speaking of Epicurus, cited Ritter, iii. 405). The word 
and tense (cvvéBaddov, Acts xvii. 18) describing the en- 
counter imply a vigorous and sustained disputation. The 
arguments are not reported at length in the Acts, but it is 
clear from St. Luke’s words that the subjects of the 
Apostle’s preaching were the revelation of God as Creator 
and Ruler of the world; and secondly, Jesus and the 
Resurrection. 

On the part of the Epicureans and Stoics the dispute 
seems to have been conducted in a tone of supercilious 
contempt. This new teacher was a omepmoddyos, an un- 
scientific pretender to knowledge, bringing in strange and 
amazing doctrines (fev/Govra) ; some dismissed him with a 
sneer (éyAevalov) ; others desired a further hearing, but few 
indeed were convinced. ~ 

All this agrees with St. Paul’s account in the Epistle of 
his arrival at Corinth. ‘‘ He came in fear and trembling.” 
The response to his preaching of Jesus and the Resurrection 
in Athens had been little else than contempt and ridicule. 
Would the same gospel be met with the same reception in 
Corinth? Was philosophy, in fact, destined to be a fatal 
barrier to the progress of the gospel ? 

It was a critical moment in the history of Christianity. 
The question had arisen and must be decided whether 
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Christianity could make terms with any system of human 
philosophy. For an apostle to the Gentiles the decision 
was of special importance. For the question would be 
asked at the outset by every intellectual enquirer after 
Christ whether, in accepting Christianity, he was bound to 
renounce philosophy. 

Greek philosophy had done so much for the elevation and 
purification of religion and life, its aims were so closely 
akin to the aims of Christianity, its scope and even its 
expressions seemed so capable of being merged in the Chris- 
tian ideal, again philosophy had proved so attractive to the 
best and loftiest characters of the pre-Christian epoch that 
St. Paul might well have hesitated in his repudiation. But 
St. Paul does not hesitate. He makes no compromise and 
suggests no eirenicon with the wisdom of this world. What 
he preaches is a codia founded on the Incarnation. Philo- 
sophy, indeed so far as it was represented by the schools of 
Epicurus and Zeno, had repudiated the preaching of the 
Cross (0 Adyos Tod ataupov), To these philosophers it was a 
powpia, an “‘unwisdom” or “foolishness.” For with that 
term St. Paul sums up in the Epistle the reception given to 
the gospel at Athens. 

And while for one moment the Apostle, in a vein of irony, 
accepts the reproach of wwpia, in the next he turns the 
charge back against his opponents. It is not the preaching 
of the Cross, but the wisdom of the world, which is in a 
true sense a pwpla: odxl éuwpavev 6 Beds THY copiav TOD 
Koopmov (1 Cor. i. 20), and % copia tod Koopou TovTov pwpia 
mapaT@o Geo éotu (1 Cor. iii. 19). For what is the test ? 
The test is success. The philosophy which best achieves 
its end is the true cogiéa, that which fails to achieve its 
end isa mwpia. And St. Paul claims for the preaching of 
the Cross that it achieves the end of philosophy, both on its 
speculative and ethical side. 

Sopa or philosophy is defined by Aristotle to be a science 
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of the highest objects (émuctiun TOY TYutwtadtav, Arist. Eth., 
vi. 7), in other words, a science of the Divine; it is 
Beoroyixy, that by which God is apprehended. With this 
definition St. Paul would agree. In 1 Corinthians i. 21 he 
implies that co¢/a is a yvaous Tov Gcod, and both in the Acts 
(xvii. 23, 30) and in the Epistle he contends that the cog¢/a 
Tov Kacmov had failed to apprehend God—ovx« éyvw 6 Kdcpos 
dua THs copias tov Oeov. On the other hand, he claims for 
the preaching of the Cross that it is Qceov dvvayuss, as well 
as Oceod codia. 

As @cod copia it is a divine apocalypse by means of the 
indwelling wvedua, which every Christian possesses—7uiv dé 
amexdduwev 0 Oeds Sia Tod mvevpatos. Td yap rvedma Tavta 
épevva, kat ra Baby Tod Geod (ii. 10). And again: spyelts dé 
voov Xpicrod éyouer (ii. 16), Thus is Christian philosophy 
founded on the Incarnation. The Christian discerns God 
because Christ discerns Him. It was a high claim, which 
at once placed Christian philosophy in a position distinct 
from and more authoritative than the wisdom of the 
Greeks. The recognition of a divinely implanted percep- 
tive faculty creates a new philosophic standpoint. ‘‘The 
main evidence of the Revelation to us consists in its har- 
mony with the voice of the spiritual faculty within us,’’ 
says Dr. Temple (Bampton Lectures, p. 204). 

The preaching of Christ crucified is no less effective in 
moral action: it is Qcod Svvapyss, a divine force (1 Cor. i. 
24), issuing from the Resurrection (Phil. iii. 10), working in 
the Christian with a view to salvation (Rom. i. 16). St. 
Paul’s life and teaching and spiritual experience are to be 
viewed in the light of the co¢é/a, which he thus explains. 
The Apostle is throughout conscious of the working of the 
divine power within him («ata tiv évépyevav tis Suvdpews 
avrov, Eph. iii. 7). “I can do all things,” he says (Phil. 
iv. 18), év rd evduvapodvTe we, 1.e. not necessarily and speci- 
fically Xpior, but by the force within me, which is my very 
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life. This indeed is St. Paul’s revelation; the Christian 
philosophy is the Christian life, a divinely implanted power 
which enables Christians to discern and to live. It is the 
higher instinct which the Christian-may trust, as the lower 
creatures trust the lower instinct (Jer. viii. 7). 

Such is St. Paul’s exposition of the divine co¢éa in con- 
tradistinction to the human cod¢/a which has failed to see 
God or to guide life. The point, however, may still be 
raised whether in these strictures on av@pw7ivy codia the 
Apostle intended to condemn and reject philosophy in 
general, or those forms only of Hellenic philosophy which 
had been presented to him in persuasive eloquence (1 Cor. 
i. 4) at Athens, the schools, namely, of Epicurus and Zeno. 
No doubt the conclusions of the Athenian philosophers 
were those which he was mentally combating in this 
passage, and which he emphatically repudiates in favour of 
Christian philosophy. And indeed, though originally con- 
firming lofty conceptions, both of those systems had grown 
degenerate at this epoch. The only ethical end of Epi- 
cureanism was to avoid pain and escape the evils of life. 
Stoicism denied any reality except that which was material ; 
regarded as things indifferent or defensible the impurities 
and falsehoods of pagan life, which Christianity has un- 
conditionally condemned ; and found itself ‘‘ compelled to 
admit that true virtue, and with it true knowledge also, is 
far from the reach of man.” (Ritter, Hist. of Philosophy, 
iii. 596). 

Such teaching was absolutely incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, and with a philosophy founded on the Incarnation. 
But it by no means follows that the highest and purest 
thoughts of the great thinkers of Greece were to be repu- 
diated. In that large claim which St. Paul makes for 
Christianity in Philippians iv. 8 the nobler gifts with which 
Hellenic philosophy has endowed mankind are assuredly 
included. 
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In retaining the word co¢ia in the Christian vocabulary, 
St. Paul must have foreseen the possibility of some unwel- 
come associations gathering around it in the progress of 
history. But here are two reasons which may have deter- 
mined him in the retention of a word charged with alien 
meaning. 

1. For three hundred years codia had had an acknow- 
ledged place in Hebrew religious nomenclature. To the 
Greek-speaking Jew it represented Chokmah, or wisdom, and 
round “‘ wisdom ”’ a literature had grown up, and associa- 
tions of the highest spiritual importance had gathered. 
Accordingly, to the Jew co¢éa brought a well-established 
meaning, very different from that which it conveyed to the 
Greek. ‘‘ Wisdom” is a divine emanation, created before 
all other things (Kcclus. i. 1, 4); the source of all know- 
ledge; the artificer of all things (Wisdom vii. 22). It is 
therefore the creative power of God, ‘““By Thy wisdom 
Thou formedst man’’ (Wisdom ix. 2). Again, ‘‘ Wisdom 
ordereth all things graciously’’ (Wisdom viii. 1); it is “‘a 
breath of the power of God, and aclear effluence of the 
power of the Almighty, . . . aneffulgence from ever- 
lasting light, and an unspotted mirror of the working of 
God, and an image of His goodness”’ (Wisdom vii. 25, 26). 
A word laden with such thoughts was too precious not to 
be employed afresh as a help for the expression of Christian 
truth. . 

2. But what must have influenced St. Paul more than 
anything else in his retention of copia was, doubtless, the 
use of that word, or of its Aramaic equivalent, by our Lord 
Himself (St. Mark xi. 19; St. Luke vii. 25), and the ascrip- 
tion of the same divine co¢/a to the Child Jesus (St. Luke 
ii. 40, 52). 

It was inevitable that the Christian use of coféa should 
bring it into relation with successive schemes of philosophy 
as time went on. This has sometimes been done with the 
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happiest and most reassuring results. At other times a 
new philosophy has seemed to threaten the existence of 
Christianity. Sometimes, again, Christian dogma has been 
put into the mould of the current philosophic system, and 
when the philosophy has passed away the form of doctrinal 
expression has remained. This has been a fruitful and 
unceasing cause of dissension among Christians. One ot 
the most important tasks, therefore, of each Christian 
epoch is to clear away the accretions which have gathered 
round its truths owing to the surviving expressions of 
philosophic systems which have themselves been discredited 
and forgotten, and to restate Christian doctrine in forms 
which rest on an original basis of apostolic teaching, 

As a first step in this endeavour it may be of service to 
examine the use and avoidance in the New Testament of 
current philosophic terms. This we propose in a sub- 
sequent paper to do in the hope that an examination of 
this kind may help to reveal a principle on which fresh 
scientific theories or discoveries should be treated from 
time to time by Christian thinkers. 

ARTHUR CARR. 
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APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
xu 
THe Seven TRUMPETS. 
REY, VIII,—X1. 

WE are now entering on the intricacies of this book; and 
if we would not lose ourselves, we must adhere strictly to 
our method of dealing with only the main lines of thought. 
It is for this reason that we include four chapters in our 
text this month, so as not to make a break in the vision of 
- the seven trumpets, which begins with chapter viii. and 
does not close till the end of chapter xi. The whole of this 
space is not occupied by the trumpets, but the portions 
which intervene are episodes, and so related to the 
trumpets, especially to the closing one, that we should 
make a mistake if we took them out of their connexion 
and bearing. We shall find reason to regard them as 
visions of consolation brought in before the final cata- 
strophe of the seventh trumpet, to relieve the awful tension 
of the sevenfold woe. 

It would be an immense advantage to the reader of the 
apocalypse, if it were printed so as to mark out these 
episodes and interludes. It may be premature to issue a 
polychrome Bible on the basis of the higher criticism. 
But a polychrome Book of Revelation would be of immense 
service, giving the main lines of the successive series of 
sevens in black type, with episodes in colours and glimpses 
of the end in gold. This would show at a glance, what 
requires somewhat careful study now to discover, the 
marvellously symmetrical structure of the book, and the 
bearing of its subordinate parts. I wish some enterprising 
publisher would give us an édition de luxe of the Book of 
Revelation. Whether there could be found an artist of 
colossal enough genius to illustrate it worthily is another 
question. 
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Looking now at the series of trumpets as a whole, the 
first thing which strikes us is the many points they have in 
common with the seven seals. Besides the number seven, 
there is the division into the two subordinate series of four 
and three, the latter three far exceeding in impressiveness 
and in minuteness of detail the first four, and moreover, in 
the one case as in the other, taking us across the boundary 
of the seen (with which alone the first four deal) into the 
mysterious realm of the unseen. What is still more re- 
markable, there is in the trumpets, as in the seals, a break 
between the sixth and the seventh. It will be remembered 
that before the opening of the seventh seal there was an 
arrest of judgment, four angels at the four corners of the 
earth holding back the winds of wrath until the servants of 
God had been sealed in their foreheads. In like manner 
before the blowing of the seventh trumpet there is the 
sudden appearance—not of four angels this time at the four 
corners of the earth—but of one strong angel, followed by 
a vision of measuring just as the other was followed by a 
vision of numbering the servants of God. Finally, just as 
at the winding up of the seals we were carried on to the 
great consummation of all things, when the white-robed 
throng gathered round the throne, so at the winding up of 
the trumpets we are carried on to the time when “‘ the 
kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord, 
and of His Christ; and He shall reign for ever and ever.” 
Thus from beginning to end there is a marvellously close 
correspondence between the one series and the other. 

What does all this suggest? Surely not a continuous 
history following first the line of the seals and then the line 
of the trumpets. It is true that history repeats itself, but 
not in such a fashion that it can be blocked off into cycles 
of seven, so very closely corresponding to each other. 
Surely it is much more natural to suppose that this second 
series is another general view of the great march of events 
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by which the great Head of the Church “ sends forth judg. 
ment unto victory.” To adopt an illustration which is 
familiar to all students of Revelation, it is not a totally 
different stretch of history brought into the field of St. 
John’s telescope; rather have we the same elements 
thrown into fresh combinations by the turning of St. 
John’s kaleidoscope. 

Why then the repetition? Let the patriarch Joseph tell 
us what such reduplication meant to the Hebrew mind 
(Gen. xli. 32): “And for that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by 
God, and God will shortly bring it to pass.” 

While it is true that in the main features the trumpets 
are a reduplication of the seals, there are striking differ- 
ences of detail. In this respect we may compare these 
successive pictures of coming judgment with the threefold 
picture our Lord gives us in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew in the successive parables of the Virgins, the 
Talents, and the Sheep and Goats; or with the successive 
parables of the kingdom of heaven in the thirteenth, or 
indeed with the successive Lives of Christ by the four 
Evangelists, each one covering the ground in his own way, 
yet with such instructive variety that none of them could © 
well be spared. 

This leads us now to look at the new features which 
emerge in the trumpet series. TF irst, there is a quite new 
impressiveness in the way in which it is introduced. ‘The 
seals were preceded by the grand chorus of the elders, and 
the four living creatures, and the angels, and the whole 
universe breaking out into an anthem of praise. The 
trumpets are introduced by ‘‘silence in heaven for the 
space of half an hour,” an awful silence during which seven 
angels noiselessly take their places before the Throne, each 
one receiving a trumpet. Then as noiselessly there comes 
another angel and stands over against the altar of incense. 
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Recall the fact that when the fifth seal was opened, the 
souls of the martyrs were seen under the altar of burnt 
offering pouring forth their lamentable cry. These prayers 
of the saints seemed for the time to pass unheeded, for the 
persecution still went on. But they are not forgotten; for 
what is this angel doing? He has a golden censer, and in 
it much incense, representing the pleadings of the Heavenly 
Intercessor; and the prayers of the saints and of the 
Intercessor ascend together to the throne of God. O ye, 
whose hearts are poured out in an agony of prayer to God, 
and who seem to get no answer, think not that these 
supplications are lost; they are caught up by the prayer- 
angel, taken into his golden censer, laid close beside the 
pleadings of the Lord Himself; they are not lost, but gone 
before you to the throne of God, and the answer will surely 
come in God’s own time and way. 

In this case we may think of the prayers as having the 
great burden, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” But the kingdom 
cannot come per saltum. It cannot come without effort 
and struggle; it cannot come but through toil and pain; 
it must be through judgment that victory is reached. 
Hence the necessary delay. Hence, too, the significant 
action of the prayer-angel in taking fire from the altar and 
casting it on the earth, on which there followed thunders, 
and voices, and lightnings, and earthquakes. Before the 
trumpets are done we shall hear that ‘‘ the kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of His 
Christ”’; but many ‘‘terrible things in righteousness ”’ 
must come to pass before that longed-for consummation ; 
for see, there are the seven angels preparing themselves to 
sound; and now the solemn silence is broken by the first 
loud trumpet blast. 

Again, as in the seal series, we have the first four 
trumpets finished in as many sentences or brief para- 
graphs. In the seals the destroyer was in each case 
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prominent; in the trumpets it is the destruction on which 
the stress is laid. This destruction comes first upon the 
land, then upon the sea, then upon the rivers and fountains 
of water, and finally upon the luminaries of the day and 
of the night; and in each case one-third part is destroyed. 
The forms in which the destruction presents itself to the 
seer are evidently suggested by the plagues of Egypt. 
The break between the four and the three is made by 
the flight of an eagle (not an angel, as in A.V.), bird of 
ill omen to the Jewish mind, flying in mid-heaven, and 
screeching out, “‘ Woe, woe, woe, for them that dwell on 
the earth, by reason of the other voices of the trumpet of 
the three angels, who are yet to sound.” As at the fifth 
seal, so at the fifth trumpet, we pass into the mysterious 
realm of the unseen, and are confronted by a fallen angel, 
to whom is given the “key of the bottomless abyss,’ as 
our version putsit. ‘‘ And he opened the pit of the abyss, 
and there went up a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a 
great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened by 
reason of the smoke of the pit.’’ So hell is let loose upon 
the earth; for these ‘‘locusts,’’ which are described so 
gruesomely in the verses which follow, are evidently not 
literal locusts ; they are demons of the pit, who ‘‘ have over 
them as king the angel of the abyss,’’ known in Hebrew 
as Abaddon, and in Greek as Apollyon, the destroyer. 
As the fifth trumpet loosed the demons of the pit, the 
sixth sets in motion a still more formidable host from the 
farthest boundary of the land, the river Euphrates, the 
familiar direction from which the Assyrian armies had been 
wont to descend upon the land of Israel and make it a 
desolation. But no Assyrian host that ever came from 
the Huphrates can be compared with this. The very 
number is appalling. It is twice ten thousand times ten 
thousand, two hundred millions of cavalry; and such 
cavalry! Armed with no ordinary weapons, but breath- 
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ing out fire, and smoke, and brimstone. One can imagine 
the plight of the literal interpreters here, compelled to 
find somewhere in history a literal army of two hundred 
millions of horsemen, and such_horses and men! How 
different when you-realize that we have here a powerful 
poetical presentation of the resistless might of the forces 
God can let loose to put an end to the wickedness of 
wicked men! ; 

For that this is a force on the side of righteousness seems 
evident, not only from the fact that it is summoned into 
action by four angels, but also that it is set in motion 
ultimately by the prayers of the saints; for this is what 
is meant by the voice coming from the horns of the golden 
altar which is before God (v. 13). 

Once more we have reached a climax of horror corre- 
sponding to that at the close of the sixth seal, when the 
“kings of the earth and the chief captains, and the rich 
and the strong, and every bondman and freeman .. .: 
said to the mountains and the rocks, Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb.’’ And again, as before, 
there is a pause, a break, an arrest of judgment, and the 
intervention of an apocalypse of an entirely different kind, 
to relieve the tension of feeling, and bring courage and 
hope to the fainting heart of seer and of saint. 

This is no less than a vision of Christ, not now in form 
like unto the Son of Man, but in the likeness of a mighty 
angel. That it is Christ Himself and no other is evident 
from His being arrayed in a cloud (‘‘ Behold, He cometh 
with clouds’’), from the rainbow round His head, from 
the face as the sun and the feet as pillars of fire. His 
absolute control of all things, above and beneath, is mag- 
nificently set forth by the attitude as described: His right 
foot on the sea, His left upon the earth, and His right 
hand lifted up to heaven; and His voice, which before had 
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been likened to the sound of many waters, now awakening 
the roar of seven thunders, whose message, however, was 
for the ear of John alone. But all these were only accom- 
paniments of the solemn assurance which He gives, in the 
name of the eternal God, that these dreadful things are 
not to last much longer, for the time of the end is drawing 
near, and the mystery of God will be finished when the 
seventh angel shall sound. 

With this assurance there was given to the seer a little 
book. The seven great seals have been broken; the sixth 
trumpet of the seventh seal has sounded; one trumpet only 
now remains, so a little book will cover it. It may be 
the little book contained only the summary of the seventh 
trumpet in verses 15-18 of the next chapter. If we look 
forward to that summary, we see that it is sweet to the 
mouth, for it is a proclamation of the kingdom of our Lord ; 
but inasmuch as the establishment of that kingdom meant 
the final overthrow of all its enemies, as set forth in the 
chapters which follow from the 12th to the 20th, it had 
its latent bitterness, which must be tasted before the sub- 
stance of it could be assimilated; and some terrible things 
had yet to be said concerning many peoples, and nations, 
and tongues (v.11), before the great apocalypse should close. 

Then in place of the sealing in the former series there 
is the measuring: ‘‘ And there was given me a reed like 
unto a rod; and one said, Rise, and measure the temple 
of God and the altar, and them that worship therein.” 
The whole passage is one of great difficulty, so much so 
that some expositors give it up as hopeless; but I think 
the reason of this hopelessness is the failure to set it in 
contrast to the corresponding passage in the seal series. 
When this is done, it seems to me that its secret is yielded 
up, and we have a passage of singular power and im- 
pressiveness. 

In the corresponding passage under the seals there is 
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a numbering; and the numbers are vast, thousands on 
thousands, twelve thousands after twelve thousands; and 
then all power to number is lost-in. the “‘ great multitude 
which no man could number, out of every nation, and of 
all tribes, and peoples, and tongues.” Nothing could be 
more cheering and reassuring. But what are those to think 
who live in the dark days when the number of the saints 
has been reduced to the very lowest, when the Church loses 
her members on both hands, her faithful ones by martyr- 
dom, her faithless ones by apostasy, and when this has 
gone on through such awful days as those which have been 
foreshadowed in the seals and in the trumpets, till the 
Church seems annihilated, annihilated so utterly that a 
Roman Emperor has struck a medal to celebrate the final 
extinction of the pernicious sect? In days like these the 
seventh chapter of the apocalypse will scarcely do. Its 
thronging hosts and innumerable multitudes might seem 
a mockery. Well, if you must give up the numbering, 
suppose we try the measuring. ‘‘One said, Rise, and 
measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that 
worship therein.’’ That includes all the faithful, both the 
martyrs who have offered themselves on the altar, and the 
worshippers who still remain. Only these, however; none 
of the unfaithful shall be reckoned; ‘‘ the court which is 
without the temple leave without, and measure it not” ; 
reckon not the mere formal Christians, those who hang 
on the outskirts of the temple, and have not courage to 
face the dangers of the full acknowledgment of God and 
of His Christ. 

Well, where are you? As for the counting, there is 
no difficulty, for the witnesses are reduced to two, the 
minimum number of Matthew xviii. 20. And these two, 
how are they arrayed? ‘‘In white robes, and palms in 
their hands”? Nay. They are ‘clothed in sackcloth” 
(v. 8). Alas! Alas! 
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But we are not numbering now; we are measuring. 
And perhaps these two may require a larger measure than 
you think. Suppose they are men like Peter and Paul. 
Well, they certainly seem to be, for it is said of them, 
““These are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks 
standing before the Lord of the earth.’’ And see what 
power they have (vv. 5, 6). Even though the Church be 
reduced to two witnesses, the minimum number, ‘the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ ‘‘Fear not, 
little flock,” though you be reduced to two in number; 
‘* Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” 

Aye, it may even go worse yet with the Church. These 
two may finish their testimony as their Lord finished His, 
in death. As He was crucified, and all hope seemed buried 
in His grave, so may the last two of His faithful disciples 
be done to death; and as you look at their dead bodies, 
again you seem to see the corpse of Christ. (Is this the 
force of the strange singular number? Look at R.V., 
margin.) For the second time the hope of Christianity is 
in a dead body. Ah, but who will measure the dead body 
of Christ then or now? And it is even worse now than 
then. When the Lord was crucified, His dead body was 
taken by loving hands and laid in Joseph’s tomb, and 
women brought spices and anointed it. But now the dead 
body of Christ, as represented by the corpses of the two 
witnesses, lies unburied in the streets, and the people of 
the world are rejoicing over it and making merry, saying, 
“Now we see the end of these poor fanatics who disturbed 
and annoyed us; they are dead and gone for ever’’ (v. 10). 

Are they? Behold, even as Christ rose from the dead, 
so shall they ; as He ascended into heaven, so shall they. 
“And after the three days and a half the breath of life 
from God entered into them, and they stood upon their 
feet; and great fear fell upon them which beheld them. 
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And they heard a great voice from heaven, saying, Come 
up hither. And they went up into heaven in the clouds, 
and their enemies beheld them.’ And before the face of 
the risen two, seven thousand fell;and the ‘“‘rest were 
affrighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven.’ Now, 
was not this vision of measuring fitted in a marvellous 
way to strengthen faith and perfect patience, even when 
the worst came to the worst, when the Church was reduced 
to its lowest, when it actually seemed as if the very last 
Christian had sealed his testimony with his blood? ‘‘ God 
is able even of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.”’ 

And now the seventh trumpet, leading on to the final 
woe, is sounded. And here, just as the seventh seal opened 
out into the seven trumpets, so we shall find the seventh 
trumpet opening out later into the seven vials. But again 
notice the contrast between the opening of the seventh 
seal, ‘‘when there was silence in heaven for the space of 
half an hour,’ and the blowing of the last trumpet; for 
instead of silence in heaven there were great voices of 
triumph and adoration (vv. 15-17). 

Here, again, we seem to have reached the consumma- 
tion; but once more it is only by anticipation, for the 
nations are yet wroth, and wrath must yet come. The 
seventh trumpet will see the finishing of the mystery of 
God; but here, too, it must be through judgment that the 
Son of God will pass to victory. How this shall come 
about we shall discover as we proceed to what remains 
of this great book of Revelation. 

Meantime let us see that we, amid all the tumults. of 
our time, be strong in faith, clear in hope, and steadfast 
in patience, until we all attain to ‘‘ where beyond these 


voices there is peace.” 
J. Monro GIBSON. 
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WAS KOHELETH A SCEPTIC? 


As in a former paper we considered the question whether 
Job was an agnostic, so here we propose to inquire whether 
in the book of Ecclesiastes we have, as some think, the 
work of a Jewish sceptic, whose scepticism is individual 
rather than national, though, like the book of Job, having 
for its background those national misfortunes which called 
forth serious doubts in many minds as to the Divine 
direction of national concerns. Koheleth does not speak 
here, it is assumed, as a patriot, but as an independent 
observer of men and things in his own day, drawing his 
ironical conclusions from, and passing his satirical remarks 
upon the state of society in which he lives, delivering him- 
self, in fact, as a private philosopher in trying to solve the 
problem of existence. Acquainted, indeed, with Job, but 
not imbued with the latent faith and fervour of its author, 
Koheleth is said to approach much more closely the spirit 
of modern scepticism. Sometimes he is represented as a 
counterpart of the modern rationalistic Jew in his easy 
morality and frivolous self-indulgence, with occasional re- 
lapses into gloomy Pessimism, himself, like his modern 
prototype, under the influence of pagan culture. There 
are those, however, who speak of the book as ‘‘a sacred 
philosophy,” which, beginning with reflections on the 
vanity of things, ends in a return to the fear of God. But 
by far the greater number among modern scholars of repute, 
taking the closing sentences of the book as an addition by 
a later hand to save its orthodox character, see in it only 
the utterances of a blasé mind, sad and dejected by what 
he sees and feels, expressing here, in a kind of soliloquy, 
his personal broodings on the nothingness of life, living, as 
he did, in a social environment of oriental misrule and 
despotic absolutism. 
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The idea that Solomon could be the author of such a 
book is now rarely entertained,! whilst in the recent work 
by Professor Siegfried? no less than four, probably more, 
authors are mentioned as joint contributors to the work 
with the original author, whom he describes as an out-and- 
out pessimist. But whether we have here a ‘‘ Solomon in 
a state of mental eclipse,’ or some one of a much later age 
assuming his name, which he drops as he proceeds in the 
discourse, whether we insist on the unity of the book, or 
admit the existence of collaborators with their glosses, 
corrections, and amplifications, looking at the work as a 
whole, and as such the final outcome of Hebrew thought, 
we may ask simply, without any desire or design to establish 
or to follow any critical hypothesis on this head, what 
resemblance with modern scepticism may be found in it, 
how far may it be said to throw light on some of the 
difficulties of modern thought, and does it suggest any 
solution of present-day problems ? 

In putting the question thus, we must recollect that 
Hebrew is a language which does not lend itself easily to 
express philosophical thought, and that the Arian tendency 
to fathom the reason of things, or curious speculation on the 
laws of our being, is foreign to the Semitic mind, and that 
we have to face, therefore, another question, z.e., how far 
the book is influenced by Greek thought. 

We ask, then, Is Koheleth Epicurean or pessimist in its 
tendencies, or is it neither of these, but only the unsystem- 
atic expression of a Hebrew believer in God, with a mind 
perturbed by doubt and debating—Koheleth is interpreted 
by some as “the debater ’—with himself, like Pascal in the 
Pensées, the general truth of his inherited belief, shaken 


1 See, however, Dr. M. Friedlander’s arguments in favour of this view in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. i., p. 359 seq. 

2 Handcommentar z. alten Testament: Prediger und Hohelied, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von D, C. Siegfried; Géttingen, 1898. 
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as it has been by individual trials, domestic troubles, and 
national misfortunes ? 

If we regard him in the light of a Jewish Montaigne, we 
miss in him the equable temper and cheerful acquiescence 
in the facts of life professed by the French humanist ; for, 
in spite of repeated exhortations to enjoy life and to take 
things as they come with a light heart, the Semitic serious- 
ness of Koheleth reasserts itself constantly ; the author lacks 
the mental tranquility and imperturbable indifference of 
ancient Epicureanism or modern Hedonism. Nor is it 
necessary to call in Prof. Siegfried’s theory of an Epicurean 
glossator, Q, a second Koheleth, who is the mouthpiece of 
all the Epicurean or Sadducean sentiments contained in the 
‘book. It is much more natural to see here the ‘‘ two voices” 
within the mind of the same debater discussing the respec- 
tive claims of sensuous pleasure and sad resignation. Nor 
is it clear that our author is a pronounced pessimist, though 
the minor key predominates in those passages where he 
dwells on the sad and seamy side of life. For even in these 
he is far from being such a hater of life as Schopenhauer 
professed to be; and if we compare him with Hartmann in 
his treatment of the three illusions of life, he is far from 
being as thorough as the modern pessimist in despairing of 
life. He does not, indeed, reach the cheerful resignation of 
the later Jewish Stoic Spinoza, who defines happiness as 
“Tranquility of the soul arising from a clear knowledge of 
God.” But in following the meditations of this Hebrew 
philosopher of a remote age we seem to listen at times to the 
voice “‘ of calm despair,” and then again, to a cry of resigned 
cheerfulness trying to make the best of life under difficult 
circumstances. In all this we cannot help noting some- 
thing akin to the spirit of our own time and among our 
leading thinkers, in giving way to the dejection which 
comes of lost faith, and then, again, descanting in a higher 
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key on the duty and charm of self-cultivation, and the 
sublime joy of self-renunciation. 

In this Hebrew criticism of life we seem, then, to have 
the pleadings of faith with scepticism, the arguments of the 
sceptic traversed by the deeper reflections of the believer, 
not the utterances of a man hopelessly puzzled by the 
enigmas of life, vainly trying to recover equanimity amid 
its bewildering scenes; but, as Delitzsch puts it, we have 
here a writer who, admitting ‘‘the illusory character of 
earthly things, does not indulge in any kind of extreme 
asceticism which despises the world as such, and, in so 
doing, the gifts of God, but one whose ultimatum consists in 
claiming his share ina bright enjoyment of life, but only 
so far as this is possible within the limits of the fear of 
God and made possible by Divine co-operation.” 

It is not necessary to see with Dr. Dillon in the apparent 
irrelevancy of general observations and judgments of Kohe- 
leth the proof of a disordered mind, or a dislocation of 
leaves in the original manuscript; but we have here rather 
the divagations of a mind troubled by the double aspect of 
things when viewed from different standpoints. 

It is worth while to pursue the subject into detail and 
inquire: 

1. What traces are there in the book of Epicurean modes 
of thought? Since all is vanity, does our author simply 
recommend, as some think, the moderate enjoyment of 
life, having due regard to the conventionalities of religion, 
but with a reservation almost leading to fatalism and reli- 
gious indifferentism? The ground tone of the book is 
entirely opposed to this view. There are passages, indeed, 
which sound Epicurean, but these are comparatively small 
in number. We rather feel inclined to view these Epicurean 
touches as one of the elements in the soliloquy, admitted 
for argument’s sake, and finally rejected as a philosophy 
of life; just as a modern sceptical writer on the value of 
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life may weigh for a moment Hedonism or Eudaimonism as 
counter theories to Pessimism or Malism. In Hamlet and 
the In Memoriam, Shakespeare and Tennyson do the same. 
Some have suggested that Koheleth suggests a dialogue 
between two interlocutors maintaining contradictory views. 
Others that in its etymological meaning it suggests a con- 
ference between various thinkers of the academy founded 
by Solomon, whose different views are stated in the form of 
a discussion. But there is no need for all this. Every 
thinker dwelling on such a problem, as the book does, 
conducts, so to speak, a dialogue in his own inner conscious- 
ness, or holds a symposium in his own mind, where two or 
several voices make themselves heard, each suggesting a 
different solution or a new doubt, until at last, either in 
despair the problem is pronounced insoluble, or a conclu- 
sion is arrived at—‘‘ the conclusion of the matter ’—which 
does not logically follow from the preceding premisses. The 
abrupt changes in the argument would thus be explained as 
fresh starts in speculation, or ‘‘ temporary alleviations ”’ of 
the mind in its sad musings, as so many attempts to catch 
a glimpse of the brighter side of life. The pendulum 
moves backwards and forwards from sad to gay, from 
cheerfulness to gloom, as one or other mood prevails ; 
though even when the mind has reached what appears to 
be a sunny height, weariness again overtakes the writer. 
(see chap. il. 26). There is no occasion to regard such 
abrupt changes as independent interpolations of a foreign 
hand ; it is in accordance with the mutability of the human 
mind in its deeper moods. Even when the influence of 
Epicureanism is most pronounced, e.g. in chap. v. 17 seq., 
the Hebrew belief in God is no less earnestly affirmed, 
and throughout the Semitic seriousness of the author 
returns ; a pessimistic gloom absorbs in its shadow the faint 
gleams of Hellenistic joyousness which for an instant glint 
across the page. ‘‘ The genial, philosophical Koheleth,” as 
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some one has called him, even when he exhorts his 
readers and himself to bright cheerfulness in life, attributes 
the gift of cheerfulness to God; he never approaches the 
lower Epicurean standpoint—“ let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.”’ 

2. Was Koheleth, then, a Pessimist pure and simple? 
‘*‘ Pessimism,” it has been said, “‘is the proper emotional 
reflex of intellectual scepticism. In this sense, it may be 
admitted, the book of Koheleth is pessimistic in tone, 
though the work, as a whole, is far from being what a 
German Pessimist has called it, ‘‘a Catechism of Scep- 
ticism.”” Yet the author’s mind seems haunted throughout 
by a sense of the utter worthlessness of existence. He 
is brooding all along on the dreary aspects of life, which 
would leave him utterly disconsolate were it not for the 
one redeeming possibility of its being a school of adversity, 
and so affording a discipline for training oneself so as to 
enjoy the passing moments without fretting. 

Those passages in the book which recommend tranquility 
and regulated enjoyment, and from which it has been too 
readily inferred that he is an Epicurean are, in fact, a 
relief from a protest against the unmitigated gloom of 
his own ingrained Pessimism. The work does contain 
detached thoughts, which are profoundly pessimistic, but 
it also includes others where the good and evil of life 
are judiciously balanced against each other, and which 
exclude the idea of philosophical despair. There may be 
cases where a misshaped existence and undeserved mis- 
fortunes produce a sour misanthropy, as in Swift. There 
may be others where the sadder experiences of life pre- 
dominate and produce a kind of moral scepticism, or 
practical disbelief in virtue, and so generate misogyny. 
Koheleth is subject to both these, as passing intellectual 
moods, but he recovers himself, so that his irony or satire 
never reaches the bitterness of, say, such pessimists as 
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Leopardi or Heine. The reluctance of orthodox Judaism, 
which is optimistic, to accept the book for a time as 
canonical, and the absence of quotations from it in the 
New Testament and most of the Fathers, no doubt arose 
from the fact that its Hudaimonism is too Epicurean 
and its Pessimism not sufficiently redeemed by Christian 
resignation. But the final verdict in favour of its canonicity 
and use since in the Christian Church arose from the 
farther consideration ‘that our author, though he seems 
to go a long way in the direction both of Epicureanism 
and Pessimism, ultimately returns to a better and higher 
view of life than that which either of these presents; that 
he, unlike them, avoids the fallacy of extremes.1 The book 
of Ecclesiastes, then, is, after all, and in spite of M. Renan’s 
assertion to the contrary, ‘“‘a book of sacred philosophy.” 
Its author sees some kind of law and order in the rigid 
sequence of events which follow from their antecedents. 
But he stops short of fatalism. He counsels cheerful- 
ness in labour and sorrow, but escapes the charge of 
Epicureanism; he is deeply affected by the sorrows and 
sufferings of humanity without losing himself in the abyss 
of hopeless Pessimism; the outcome of his philosophy 
seems to be—‘‘ Work, and despair not”’; or, in the words 
of a modern Jewish philosopher, he seems to say, ‘‘ The 
only true happiness in the world’s gift is that which 
springs up, free and unsought, by the wayside of duty.” * 

38. We have here, then, a believer in doubt, baffled by 
the contradictions of life, ‘‘thinking aloud” to himself, 
letting us know how his mind turns now to this, now 
to that theory of life in search after a solution, and how, 
after a circular tour through the mazes of human thought, 

1 On the theory that Koheleth is a protest against Pessimism of the school 
of Shammai, see Jewish Chronicle, vol. i. p. 364. 

2 Path and Goal, by M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A.; London, 1880, pp. 490-1. 


This important work is a discussion founded on an original translation of - 
Ecclesiastes into English. 
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he finally returns to a firmer faith in God and the Divine 
law of duty. The book in its recoil from the world thus 
prepares the way for Christian conceptions of life and 
duty. For this reason there are thrilling passages without 
number in recent dramas like those of Ibsen, and recent 
works of fiction like that entitled The Open Question, 
as typical of a considerable number of the same class 
dealing with life’s problem in a pessimistic vein, which 
simply re-echo the perplexing doubts and reflections of 
Ecclesiastes on the vanity of all things. 

Again, the modern melancholy which is ascribed by 
some to the growth of democracy in its futile quest after 
earthly happiness, and the severe condemnation passed 
by modern poets and philosophers on the false promises 
held out by the prophets of evolution and the professors 
of ‘‘dynamic Optimism’’ seem to have been anticipated 
by Koheleth, though different in form, corresponding with 
the difference of the conditions, social, political, and 
intellectual, of the age to which they belong. He, too, 
attacks the false Optimists among Jewish theorists; he, 
too, dwells on the final outcome of life, on death and 
immortality in a vague, undecided manner, not unlike 
some of the finer minds of our own day, who try to escape 
the meshes of doubt, and to find their way out of the 
confusing maze of life in threading their labyrinthine 
way guided by the Ariadne cord of faith and a better hope. 
A distinguished sceptical agnostic speaks contemptuously 
concerning such a state of mind. ‘‘ Faith in the beyond,” 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘‘really implies scepticism as to 
the present, and those who most fervently assert their belief 
in an omnipotent and perfect governor of the world are, 
therefore, those who can speak most bitterly, and with 
the least hopefulness, of the world which he governs.” 
But is not such a secular and mundane scepticism, which 
despairs of attaining the ideals which haunt the lives of 
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mortals, a legitimate form of scepticism? and in giving ex- 
pression to it, does not Koheleth pave the way to the next 
stage in the evolution of human thought, which looks on 
life as a state of probation and preparation for another 
and higher state of existence in the individual and the 
race here, or hereafter, when these ideals—which are in- 
separable elements of ideal human nature—may be more 
fully realized ? 

And what is the conclusion arrived at, what is the general 
outcome of the book as the latest product of Jewish philo- 
sophy? Does it contain more than the expression of 
mental weariness produced by a wide survey of life? Since 
neither wealth nor wisdom avails, and since the well-being 
of man cannot be secured by any of the ordinary means 
adopted by man for this purpose, is there nothing left but 
resigned labour to make life worth living? Is there no 
escape from moral scepticism amid the prevailing injustice 
in the universe? and is there nothing left but the practical 
duty of adjusting the course of life to existing facts without 
being able to account for them? Is there nothing for it 
but indolent acquiescence in the unavoidable, in view of 
man’s impotence to alter the destinies of fate? Is there 
no reality behind the veil across which we see the vain 
shadows flitting? Is all a deceptive picture, and shall we 
never be able to forecast the goal of the seeming progress of 
our race? Is there no prospect of an ultimate realization of 

-our ideals? Are we to be satisfied as best we may with an 
enforced contentment or a self-imposed renunciation accord- 
ing to ‘‘the golden rule”’ which is “‘to keep our wishes 
within the bounds of moderation, and to adjust them to 
unfavourable circumstances ?—and, if so, cui bono ? 

In other words, have we, as some think, here in this 
book of Ecclesiastes something corresponding to the latest 
forms of doubt among ourselves, as e.g. in J. 8S. Mill’s 
pathetic desire to snatch some remnant of truth in the old 
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formulas about God and the soul in his profoundly sceptical 
Essays on Religion; or something like Goldwin Smith’s 
“tremulous aspirations” towards God and immortality in 
his Guesses on the Riddle of Existence, as necessary to the 
heart, but unprovable by the head of man? or some- 
thing like the speculations of Sir John Lubbock on ‘“ the 
pleasures of life,’’ when he simply bids us to try to make the 
best of it, so that ‘‘if we cannot hope that life will be all 
happiness we may at least secure a heavy balance on the 
right side’? Or have we not rather here something akin to 
all these, yet something at the same time differing essen- 
tially from them, something more worthy of the genius of 
religion possessed in an eminent degree by the compatriots 
of Koheleth? Have we not the confession of faith of a true 
Israelite mingled with thoughts which border on infidelity, 
representing as it were a class of thinkers, in all ages and 
countries, searching after truth, who cannot rest till they 
have tried at least to discover a true philosophy of life on 
rational grounds ; who, when baffled in the attempt, have 
recourse to faith where reason fails; who, groping in the 
darkness which envelops us, give utterance in varying 
accents to the cry of the blind man in the Gospel, ‘‘ Lord, 
I believe; help Thou mine unbelief’? ‘‘ Was Pascal a 
sceptic, or a sincere believer ?’’ inquires Leslie Stephen in 
an article on the subject in the Fortnightly Review; and 
thus replies: ‘‘The answer is surely obvious. He was a 
sincere, a humble, and even an abject believer precisely’ 
because he was a thorough-going sceptic.”” The same 
might be affirmed of Ecclesiastes. It reminds us of Tenny- 
son’s line, ‘‘ Who never doubted, never half believed.” 
The belief in God and duty was not a ‘‘ vague surmise ”’ 
like that ascribed by L. Stephen to Hume’s Deism. To 
Koheleth it was a matter of spiritual apprehension. Faith 
in God was to him the anchor of the soul tossed about upon 
the sea of doubt in his voyage of discovery after truth. As 
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a reformer of the current theology he falls back on Old 
Testament jiducia, fearful trust in some sustaining Power 
amid the evanescent phenomena of existence; it is to him 
the resting point in the whirl of moral chaos. 

The book before us, therefore, in its general drift contains 
much that is calculated to correct and modify some modern 
exaggerations of the “‘ blessings of unbelief’’ and the rash 
averment of those who speak of Scepticism as “‘the great 
sweetener of life.’”’ It reminds us that ‘“ without sorrow 
the divine seriousness of life would be unknown.” It pre- 
sents us with the most pathetic picture of the melancholy 
side of religion. It corrects, at the same time, the too hasty 
conclusions of Pessimism, ‘‘ All is dreary”’ ; it seems to say 
with Dr. Newman, “ Till we believe what our hearts tell us, 
that we are subjects of His governance, nothing is dreary, 
all inspires hope and trust, directly we understand that we 
are under His hand, and whatever comes to us is from Him, 
as a method of discipline and guidance.” 

If, on the other hand, it indicates a brighter view of life, 
it does so, as we tried to show, not in the ordinary Epi- 
curean strain, but rather in the spirit of Tennyson’s 
“Ancient Sage,” who sees the two sides of the shield: 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of “ Yes” and “ No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers through the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the Summer through the Winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songster’s ege, 

She finds the fountain where they waited “ Mirage.” 


Tf the author of Koheleth, like some modern writers of 
the same type, exhorts us to seek refuge in routine work, or 
solace in labouring incessantly for the species, as when he 
exclaims, “‘In the morning sow thy seed,” etc., or ‘‘ Cast 
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thy bread upon the waters,” etc., he does so not in the sad 
tone of the modern poet : 


Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 
Must labour!—must resign 

His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine! 


The ancient Hebrew writer goes beyond this, though not — 
far enough for us, because not with the full assurance of 
those who have reached a further stage in the “ way 
divine,’ taught by the messenger of truth who brought life 
and immortality to light by the gospel for which it was 
the mission of Koheleth to prepare the way. 

M. KAUFMANN. 


THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE problem treated in the present paper is not soluble in 
the sense of demonstrating absolutely that one view is true 
and all other views are false. There is too little available 
evidence, internal or external. 

But there is a strong probability—almost amounting to 
certainty—that the true view will be found to be widely 
illuminative, will make clear much that is obscure, and will 
show the Epistle not merely as a marvellous picture of ‘‘ the 
spiritual character of the readers,’’! but also as an im- 
portant passage in the history of the first century. 

Tried by this test, all the common theories of date and 
manner of origin fail. The Barnabas theory, the Apollos 
theory, throw light on nothing, not even on the Epistle 
itself. A date under Domitian, a date about A.D. 64-66,? 
make the document more enigmatical and isolated than it 
is when one has no theory on the subject. 

It is not a matter of mere idle curiosity to reason as to the 
time and place at which the Epistle was written. It is true 
that the work is independent of those external circum- 
stances, and can be understood and valued as a great book 
without a thought about them. But the history of the 
Apostolic Age is a subject of serious importance; and while 
that great blank remains in it, while the doubt continues 
as to whether the work belongs to Domitian’s or Nero’s 
time, whether it was addressed to a Jewish or Gentile 

1 Westcott, p. xli. 


2 The latter view formerly commended itself to me (Church in Rom. Emp., 
p. 307). Longer study shows it to be untenable. 


26 VOL, IX. 
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Church, there must be a doubt as to the security of the 
foundations upon which that history rests. So closely 
related to one another are all the other phenomena of early 
Christianity, that while this wonderful book stands apart in 
such isolation, we cannot (or ought not to) feel the same 
confidence in our ideas of the rest of the history. 

The historical questions relating to the date and circum- 
stances of the composition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
have been brought nearer to an answer in a series of note- 
worthy papers by the Rev. W. M. Lewis. While in some 
respects the view stated in the following remarks differs 
from that advocated by Mr. Lewis, it agrees with his 
theory as regards all the main circumstances of the time and 
place and (to a considerable extent) the manner of com- 
position of the Epistle ; and it would certainly not have been 
attained so soon, possibly not at all, had I not been guided 
and stimulated by his earlier series of papers.‘ While 
writing the present article, I have also had before me his 
more recent articles,” which only confirm my general agree- 
ment and my occasional dissent from his opinion. 

It will also be clear to any reader how much the writer 
has been indebted to the Bishop of Durham’s. great edition 
of the Epistle. Very often the turn of a sentence or the 
expression of an opinion is borrowed from him, with only 
the slight modification that a great man’s words always 
require when they are seized and thought anew by even a 
humble disciple. I have also made frequent use of the 
Rey. G. Milligan’s judicious and scholarly book ;? but he 
is further removed than the Bishop of Durham from the 
opinion which I hold. Their arguments are tested against 
those of Prof. McGiffert, as the best representative of the 
opposed point of view. 


1 Jn the Thinker, Oct. and Noy., 1893. 
2 In the Biblical Worid, Aug., 1898, April, 1839. 
* Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1899. 
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Deliberately and intentionally, here and elsewhere, I 
prefer to use the words of others as much as possible, and 
preferably of those who do not hold the opinion which I 
advocate. This procedure is the best preventive against 
overstatement of the reasons on which my opinion is 
founded. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Lewis is that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was written from Cmsarea during Paul’s im- 
prisonment in the palace of Herod (Acts xxiii. 35).1 He 
considers that Luke, in a series of interviews (Acts xxiv. 23), 
was instructed as to Paul’s views, and directed to embody 
these in the form of a letter. The latter part of the theory 
ean hardly be accepted without considerable modification. 
But as regards the important matters of the place and time 
and situation in which the letter originated, this theory 
seems to be remarkably illuminative, and therefore probably 
true. 

The intention of the following remarks is not to re- 
capitulate Mr. Lewis’s arguments, which ought to be 
studied in his own statement; but to state my own reasons 
for thinking that he has come near the truth. 

Stated briefly and dogmatically, the view to which this 
paper leads up is— 


that the Epistle to the Hebrews was finished in 
the month of April or May, a.p. 59,? towards the end 
of the government of Felix ; 

that it treats certain topics which had been fre- 
quently discussed between Paul and the leading men of 
the Church at Cesarea during his imprisonment, and 


1Mr. Lewis usually states the date inthis wide way. In one passage, hovw- 
ever, he places the Epistle at the end of the imprisonment, after Festus had 
succeeded Felix. That seems to me a little too late, and inconsistent with 
xiii. 23, as will be shown in the sequel. 

2 The chronology advocated in St. Paul the Traveller is assumed through- 
out; those who follow another system can readily modify the dates to suit. 
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embodies the general impression and outcome of those 
discussions ; 

that it was the Epistle of the Church in Cesarea to 
the Jewish party of the Church in Jerusalem: this 
implies that the writer, practically speaking, was Philip 
the Deacon (Acts xxi. 8) ; 

that its intention was to place the Jewish readers 
on a new plane of thought, on which they might better 
comprehend Paul’s views and work, and to reconcile 
the dispute between the extreme Judaic party and the 
Pauline party in the Church, not by arguing for or 
explaining Paul’s views, but by leading the Judaists 
into a different line of thought which would conduct 
them to a higher point of view; 

that the plan of composing such a letter had been 
discussed beforehand with Paul, and the letter, when 
written, was submitted to him, and the last few verses 
were actually appended by him ; 

and finally, that the letter, as not embodying the 
thoughts of any single individual, was not completed 
by adding at the beginning the usual introductory 
clause of all ordinary letters, ‘‘So-and-so to So-and-so’”’: 
presumably the bearer of the letter would explain the 
circumstances. 


That there is at this period an opening for a letter in 
which Paul was interested will at once be conceded. That 
is proved by the fact that many excellent scholars have 
placed, and some still place, during the Cesarean captivity 
three letters which Lightfoot, supported by the almost 
universal opinion of British scholars, places in the Roman 
captivity.? 

No progress is possible until a definite and unhesitating 


1 Harnack, in the table appended to his Chronologie der altchr. Literatur, 
p. 717, gives both possibilities, but leans to the Roman date. 
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Opinion is formed whether the ancient title ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” is correct or not. Some recent scholars have 
argued that the letter was written ‘to a Church or group of 
Churches whose membership was largely Gentile, where the 
Jews, as far as there were any, had become amalgamated 
with their Gentile brethren so that all race distinctions 
were lost sight of.’ With all due respect to the distin- 
guished scholars who have argued in favour of that view, 
I must express what I think—that it would be difficult to 
find an opinion so clearly paradoxical, so obviously opposed 
to the whole weight of evidence, so entirely founded on 
strained misinterpretation of a few passages and on the 
ignoring of the general character of the document. ‘‘ The 
argument . . . cannot be regarded as more than an 
ingenious paradox by any one who regards the general 
teaching of the Epistle in connection with the forms of 
thought in the Apostolic Age.” ? 

For example, it is argued that Hebrews ix. 14—‘ How 
much more shall the blood of Christ cleanse your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God?’’—could not be 
addressed to Jewish disciples, but only to persons who 
had been heathen. One would have thought that ‘‘ dead 
works’ was precisely what the Jew as Jew trusted to for 
salvation, and that Hebrews vi. 1, 2—‘‘ repentance from 
dead works, and faith toward God, the teaching of baptism, 
and the laying on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead 
and of eternal judgment,’”’—is clearly a summary of the first 
steps * made by the Jew towards Christianity, and a most 
improbable and uncharacteristic way of describing the first 
steps of a pagan towards the truth. Obviously there is 


1 McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 468, who gives a clear résumé of the arguments 
of Pfleiderer, Van Soden, etc., on this side. 

2 Westcott, p. xxxv. 

3 What the writer calls ‘the foundation”: he exhorts his readers not to 
confine their attention to this, but to proceed onwards to the more complete 
knowledge of what Christianity is. 
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an irreconcilable difference in the fundamental ideas about 
history and early Christianity, when two sets of scholars 
can look at words like these and pronounce such diametri- 
cally opposite opinions on them. 

Contrast with one another such judgments as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘There is no trace of any admixture of heathen 
converts ; nor does the letter touch on any of the topics of 
heathen controversy (not xiii. 9)” :* Westcott, p. xxxvi. 

“Not simply is there no sign that the author was address- 
ing Jewish Christians . . . there are some passages 
which make it evident that he was addressing Gentiles” 
(McGiffert, p. 467). 

“The widening breach between the Church and the 
Synagogue rendered it necessary at last to make choice 
between them, and ‘the Hebrews’ were in danger of 
apostasy: i. 1,3; iii. 6, 12 7f.; iv. 1,8, 11; vin 6 ee 
29, 39’’ (Westcott, Joc. cit.). 

“Nothing whatever is said about apostasy to Judaism 

There is, no sign that the author thinks of such 
apostasy as due to the influence of Judaism, or as con- 
nected with it in any way” (McGiffert, pp. 466 f.). 

To put the matter in brief, Pfleiderer and his supporters 
neglect the obvious fact that the Epistle is addressed to 
persons who believed in the Jewish Scriptures, and were 
half-hearted in proceeding therefrom to Christianity ; 
whereas Gentile Christians were persons who accepted the 
authority of the Old Testament Scriptures because they 
first had become Christians. ‘“‘The Old Testament be- 
longed to the Gentile as truly as to the Jewish wing of the 
Church, and an argument drawn from it had just as much 
weight with the former as with the latter.”1 That is 
perfectly true; but how different is the spirit in which the 
Old Testament is appealed to in the two cases. In address- 
ing a Jew the preacher began his first approach by showing 


1 McGiffert, p. 46 f. 
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that the Old Testament pointed him forward to Christ. In 
addressing a pagan audience, the preacher would complete 
his approach by appealing to that prophetic preparation for 
Christ. Dr. McGiffert compares Hebrews with Clement, 
and finds that the latter ‘‘makes even larger use of” the 
Old Testament than the former. But how utterly different 
is the spirit! We also rest our case on the same com- 
parison. 

But it is not the intention of this paper to argue that 
point. Those who agree with Pfleiderer will not care to 
read any further, as we look from incompatible points of 
historical view. They may be referred to the arguments of 
Westcott and Milligan; and if they do not listen to those 
scholars, they would not listen to me. 

But one more specimen of the arguments that are used 
to prove that the Epistle could not have been addressed to 
the Jews of Palestine, and specially of Jerusalem, must be 
given, because important inferences depend on it: ‘‘The 
reference to the great generosity of those addressed, and to 
their continued ministrations to the necessities of the saints, 
does not accord with what we know of the long-continued 
poverty of the Church of Jerusalem.”’! When reduced to a 
syllogism, this argument may be thus stated: 

No poor man can be generous. 

The members of the Church at Jerusalem were poor. 

They therefore were not generous. 

If the major premise is correct, the syllogism is perfect. 
But who will accept the major premise, when it is put 
plainly before him ? 

The argument is a glaring fallacy, and a libel on human 
nature. ; 

Moreover, the Greek word which is rendered ‘“‘ generosity” 
is adyamyn. Surely the writers who employ that argument 
were writing, not with the eye on the Greek text, but with 

1 McGiffert, p. 464, Heb. vi. 10. 
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a modern commentator before them. Not even Pfleiderer 
himself, who of all moderns is the least trammeled by the 
actual facts of nature and of history, could assert that a 
poor Church cannot show ayd7n. ' 

Let any one who is interested in probing the matter 
travel in the East for some months or years, and travel not 
as a Cook’s tourist, with tents, and beds, and cooks, and 
stores of food, and ‘‘a’ the comforts o’ the Sautmarket” 
(which Baillie Nicol Jarvie could not take with him into 
the Highlands), but travel in dependence on the inhabitants, 
and come into actual relations with them. He will learn 
how true it is that generosity and hospitality may be prac- 
tised by very poor people even towards travellers with 
plenty of money, and may be lacking in the rich. 

Or, if he cannot travel in the Hast, he may learn at home, 
if he does not keep himself shut up in his study, but comes 
close to real life, to appreciate Matthew Arnold’s sonnet 
about the tramp who begged only from labouring men, 
while 

She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 
Of sharers in a common human fate. 
She turns from. that cold succour, which attends 


The unknown little from the unknowing great, 
And points us to a better time than ours. 


The truth is that Jerusalem was pre-eminently the city 
in which there was most opportunity for even the poorest 
Christians to show the virtues of generosity and hospitality, 
because it was crowded at frequent and regular intervals 
with strangers, many of them poor. Corinth and similar 
“wayside’’ stations on the great through route of traffic 
had many similar opportunities ;! but even Corinth in that 
respect could not be compared to Jerusalem. These oppor- 
tunities afforded admirable opening for the Christians to 
come into friendly relations with the Jews of distant lands; 


1 Church in Rom. Empire, pp. 10, 318f. 
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and there cannot reasonably be any doubt that they used 
these opportunities. It was certainly in this way that the 
gospel spread so early to Rome and Italy; and it is the 
reason for the friendly relations that evidently existed 
between the Roman Jews and the Christians, as we shall 
see in the following remarks. 

It may be regarded as incontrovertible that the Epistle 
was not written by Paul. Origen’s opinion ‘“‘ that every 
one competent to judge of language must admit that the 
style is not that of St. Paul’’? will not be seriously disputed, 
and is echoed almost unanimously by good scholars. The 
few exceptions in modern times, such as Wordsworth and 
Lewin, may be taken as examples of the remarkable truth 
that there is no view about the books of the Bible so para- 
doxical as not to find some good scholar for its champion. 

But are we therefore to disconnect it absolutely from the 
Apostle Paul? 

If that were so, it is difficult to see how such a strong 
body of early opinion should have regarded it as originating 
indirectly from Paul, and as conveying his views about a 
great crisis in the development of the Church. Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, while both recognising that the 
language is not that of Paul, suggest different theories to 
account for what they recognise as assured fact—that the 
views and ideas are those of Paul. 

Now how did Glement and Origen come to consider the 
connexion of Paul with the Epistle as an assured fact? It 
was not because the views and ideas are those which Paul 
elsewhere expresses. On the contrary, they present a dif- 
ferent aspect of the subject from the ideas expressed in 
Paul’s Epistles. It obviously was because an old tradition 
asserted the connexion. 

Further, this belief and tradition is most unlikely to have 
arisen without some real ground. Mere desire to secure 

1 Westcott, p. lxy. 
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canonical authority for this Epistle is not sufficient reason, 
for the Epistle differs so much from Paul’s writings that 
general opinion, in seeking for an apostolic author, would 
have been more likely to hit upon one of the apostles separ- 
ated for a time from the community addressed, and hoping 
soon to revisitit (xiii. 19). ‘‘ The true position of the Epistle 

. . is that of a final development of the teaching of 
‘the three,’ and not of a special application of the teaching 
of St. Paul. It is, so to speak, most truly intelligible as the 
last voice of the Apostles of the Circumcision, and not as a 
peculiar utterance of the Apostle of the Gentiles” (West- 
cott, p. 41). 

This tradition of a Pauline connexion was so strong as to 
persist even though there was prevalent a clear perception 
already in the 2nd century that the style was not that of 
Paul. It was common in early manuscripts to place 
Hebrews in the midst of Paul’s Epistles, even between 
Galatians and Ephesians (as was the case in an authority on 
which our greatest Manuscript, B, was dependent). Origen 
mentions that ‘the primitive writers’ were positive as to 
the connexion of Paul with the Epistle.* 

A very ancient tradition, therefore, of the strongest 
character guaranteed that there existed some relation of 
Paul to the Epistle. While it evidently did not assert that 
Paul was the author in the same sense as of Romans or 
Corinthians, it did assert that the thoughts in the Epistle 


1 Origen mentions theories already current in his time that Clement of Rome 
or Lake had written the thoughts of Paul in their own words. Clement of 
Alexandria thought that Paul had written in Hebrew, and Luke translated. 
These prove that speculation was already active when they wrote. 

2 Oi dpyaln dvdpes: compare Wordsworth, p. 356, on the meaning of this 
purase. How Dr. McGifferét can say, ‘“‘the idea that Hebrews was Paul’s work 
appears first in Alexandria in the latter part of the second century, and seems 
to have no tradition back of it” (p. 480 note) is to me unintelligible: and 
equally so his words, ‘the only really ancient tradition that we have links the 
Epistle with the name of Barnabas (Tertullian, de Pud.20).” That is a 3rd 
century statement, and Dr. McGiffert himself concedes that the Pauline con- 
nexion has 2nd century authority. 
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either emanated from him, or were approved of by him 
when written, or in some way were stamped with his 
authority, and that the Epistle must be treated as standing 
in the closest relation to the work of the Apostle. 

The persons addressed had been Christians for a consider- 
able time, ‘‘when by reason of the time—because they 
had been Christians so long—they ought to have been 
teachers, they were themselves in need of elementary 
teaching”: such is the implication of v. 12.1 

They had not heard the gospel from Jesus Himself, but 
only from those who had listened to Jesus. ‘‘ (Salvation), 
which, having at the first been spoken through the Lord, 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard,” ii. 3. It is, 
however, a mistake to infer from this that the writer and 
the readers were Christians “‘of the second generation,” 
and therefore the Epistle must be as late as Domitian. All 
the 3,000 who were converted on the fiftieth day after the 
Crucifixion might be addressed in the words used ii. 3. 

But, indubitably, the writer and the readers were all alike 
persons that had not hearkened to the preaching of Jesus, 
but had only heard the gospel at second hand from men 
who knew the Lord.” This indication of their position 
must be combined with another. 

“They were addressed separately from their leaders.’’? 
This remarkable fact has not as a rule been sufficiently 
studied, though almost every commentator from the earliest 
times notes it. The words—salute all them that have the 
rule over you—in xiii 24, imply ‘“‘that the letter was not 
addressed officially to the Church, but to some section of 
it.’* The inference is correctly drawn by Theodoret : 
“they that had the rule did not stand in need of such 
teaching”’ as it is the object of the Epistle to convey. 


1 Westcott, p. 132. 

2 It is evident that Paul would never have classed himself in the category so 
described, ii. 3. 

8 Westcott, p. xxxvi. 4 Id., p. 451, quoting Theodoret, 
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There is implied in these words (1) a marking off and 
separating of a body holding rule in the community (of 
which those addressed formed part): there was a distinct 
class of persons recognised generally as “‘the leaders”’; 
(2) a certain distinction between the views entertained by 
the leaders and the views entertained by the persons 
addressed. 

In what relation does this peculiar and remarkable fact 
stand to the history of the period, so far as we know it? 

There was one community in which the leaders were a 
distinct and well-marked body. At Jerusalem James and 
the Twelve were a clearly defined body with a peculiar 
standing and authority. That is implied throughout the 
narrative, and is formally and explicitly recognised in 
various passages in Acts and in the Epistles. But along with 
them must be classed the original disciples that had listened 
to the words of Jesus. Wherever they were, clearly those 
who had followed the Lord Himself were recognised as 
possessing dignity and character which none converted by 
men ever attained. In Jerusalem this class must.have 
constituted a certain considerable body even as late as A.D. 
59. In no other Church is there likely to have been more 
than a very few, if any, resident and settled members of 
this. class. 

The writer, himself a convert at second hand, does not 
presume to address his ‘‘ word of exhortation” to any one 
who had followed Jesus personally. 

Further, these leaders are conceived both by Paul and by 
the author of Acts as differing in opinion from at least a 
certain considerable section of the Christian community in 
Jerusalem. It is beyond doubt that Paul claimed (and 
Luke confirmed the claim) to be in essential agreement 
with the leading apostles! It is an equally indisputable 
fact that Paul was at variance with a large section of the 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, who regarded him as an 
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enemy of Jewish feeling and as bent on destroying Jewish 
ritual. 

There was no other community in which such marked 
divergence of view between the leaders and the congrega- 
tion existed, so far as our records show. There was no 
other community in which it is at all probable that such a 
division existed. We learn of divisions and differences of 
opinion existing in several other congregations ; but there 
is not the slightest appearance or probability that in any 
of them a body of leaders took one side and the congrega- 
tion as a mass took the other side, while in some cases it is 
clear that the lines of division were quite different in charac- 
ter. In fact, there is no allusion to anything like a body 
possessing higher position in any congregation except that 
of Antioch (Acts xiii. 1); and that isolated case hardly 
seems to be a case of a class of sjyovpevos. 

Further, the subject on which the Epistle dilates is the 
subject on which divergence existed between the leaders 
and the general body of the congregation in Jerusalem— 
the relation of Judaism and the Law to Christianity and 
Faith. It is precisely on that subject that it would be 
least easy to address the leaders and the mass at Jerusalem 
in the same terms. 

Moreover, in Acts xxi. 20-24, James, speaking evidently 
on behalf of the leaders, recognises that many myriads of 
_ the Christian Jews entertained different views from what 
he himself entertained about Paul’s views on the Jewish 
ritual. They thought Paul was an enemy bent on destroy- 
ing that ritual: James and the leaders knew that Paul 
practised that ritual personally, and James urged Paul to 
show publicly his adhesion to and belief in the value of the 
ritual.1 The writer of the Hpistle, similarly, is bent on 


1 It must, of course, be assumed that Paul regarded the ritual as having a 
distinet yalue for Jewish Christians. It would have been hypocritical to prac- 
tise it if it were valueless in a religious point of view. 
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bringing out the true character and value of the Jewish 
ritual, on proving that Christianity does not destroy but 
perfects that ritual, and on showing that the Christian 
principle of Faith was already a-powerful factor in the 
life of the ancient Jews. 

It is therefore certain that the situation implied in the 
Epistle existed in Palestine during Paul’s last stay in the 
country ; and there is no evidence that it existed anywhere 
else. 

In xv. 24 the writer conveys to the readers the salutation 
of “‘ those from Italy.” It is grammatically quite possible 
to understand this Greek phrase as meaning simply “ those 
who belong to Italy”; and this might imply that the 
writer conveys from some place in Italy, where he com- 
poses the letter, ‘“‘ the salutations of the Italian congrega- 
tions generally’ to his readers. But, as the Bishop of 
Darham (from whom I quote) goes on to say, ‘‘it is difficult 
to understand how any one could give the salutations of 
the Italian Christians generally’; the writer would more 
naturally give the greeting of the Church of the city in 
which he was writing (of azo ‘Pons or the like);! hence ‘it 
appears more natural . . . to suppose that the writer 
is speaking of a small group of friends from Italy who were 
with him at the time.” 

The conclusion which the Bishop considers more natural 
is, of course, imperative on our theory of Cesarean origin. 
There must have existed near the writer, and in communi- 


1 Westcott, p. xliv. It is not inconceivable either that the writer was on a 
circular mission to the Italian Churches, or that he wrote from a city, Rome 
or Puteoli, where representatives of several Italian cities had met. Both 
suppositions, however, are improbable, and difficult to harmonize either with 
the Epistle or with what we know about the history of the time. A circular 
mission through Italy was not the experience which would naturally suggest a 
letter of this kind ; and a meeting of representatives is also unlikely in itself, 
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cation with him, a company of persons belonging to various 
towns of Italy. 

Now, are there any circumstances in which a company 
of persons from Italy are likely to have been at Cwsarea? 
Obviously this was quite a natural thing. A company of 
Jews on pilgrimage would be pretty certain to use a ship 
from Puteoli to Syria (joining it either at Puteoli or at some 
of the harbours in Southern Italy, as it coasted along). 
There were undoubtedly such pilgrim ships sailing every 
spring. It was on board one of them that Paul dreaded a 
conspiracy against his life (Acts xx. 2, 3).1 The Roman 
Government had often guaranteed the right of safe passage 
of Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem. In 49 3B.c. Fannius, the 
Governor of Asia, wrote to the Coan magistrates on the 
subject: the pilgrim ships naturally passed by Cos, which 
had been a great Jewish centre of trade and banking as 
early as B.C. 188 (1 Macc. xv. 23). Compare the letter of 
Augustus (Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvi. 6, 2). 

Every spring, then, a company of Italian Jews passed 
twice through Caesarea on their way to and from Jeru- 
salem. Now it is obvious that such a company is most 
unlikely to have consisted wholly of Christian Jews: it 
may be regarded as certain that there would be a majority 
of non-Christian Jews. 

But is it not improbable that such a company of Jews 
would come into relations with Paul and Paul’s friends, 
considering the relations in which Paul stood to the Jewish 
authorities of Jerusalem? Surely not at the period in 
which our theory places the letter. A body of Italian 
Jewish pilgrims would be received hospitably by Cesarean 
Jews, and it is exceedingly improbable that the Christian 
Jews of Cresarea would fall short of their non-Christian 
brethren. 

Certainly, so far as Paul had any influence with the 

1 St, Paul the Traveller, p. 287, compare p. 264, 
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Cesarean Church, the Italian Jews would be welcomed 
and generously entertained. 

But presumably there must have been some Christians 
among the company of the Italian pilgrims. Is not this 
improbable ? 

Certainly not! If Paul went on pilgrimage, why not 
the Italian Jewish Christians ? 

Further, the friendly spirit which we suppose to have 
existed between the Italian pilgrims and the Cesarean 
Christians harmonizes excellently with the facts recorded 
in Acts xxviii. 17 ff. The friendly tone of the Roman 
Jewish leaders towards Paul, their ignorance (or rather 
diplomatic ignoring) * of any hostility between him and the 
Jews, their perfect readiness to hear what he has to say, 
is precisely the tone which we suppose in Caesarea. The 
one throws light on the other. ‘The narrative in Acts 
Xxvill. 17-28 has always been regarded as a serious diffi- 
culty: it is mentioned by Dr. Sanday? as one of the four 
striking ‘‘real difficulties’? of the book. It has been 
counted a difficulty, because it was thought inconsistent 
with the presumption from other recorded facts. It ceases 
to be a difficulty when we find it in perfect harmony with 
the situation revealed in this Epistle. Moreover, as Dr. 
Sanday proceeds: “the indications which we get in Romans 
xvi. as to the way in which Christianity first established - 
itself in Rome would be consistent with a considerable 
degree of ignorance on the part of official Judaism.’ The 
** difficulty ’ solves itself when the evidence is fairly looked 
at as a whole. 

It is clear that, if we are correct in this, a common in- 


1 Tt is noteworthy that they do not deny having heard of the proceedings 
against Paul. They have no official report by letter, and no one has reported 
to them any actual crime of which he had been guilty. They are aware that 
there was general bad feeling against Paul among Jews. 

2 Bampton Lectures, 1893, p. 329, note. 
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terpretation of Suetonius, Claud. 25, must be abandoned. 
The Latin historian’s words, Judeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultwantes, cannot be taken as an allusion of 
Roman ignorance to quarrels between Christian and non- 
Christian Jews. 

The salutation of the Italians would naturally be sent 
to Jerusalem on their homeward journey. On the way up 
to Jerusalem they were, doubtless, for the most part 
strangers to that city; and, moreover, they would carry 
their salutations in person. On the return journey they 
would naturally send greetings to their late hosts. 

The message in itself contributes to the effect which the 
Epistle aims at. The writer desired, while establishing 
the true relation between Judaism and Christianity as the 
less and more perfect stages of one faith, to facilitate and 
preserve harmony between the Jews and the Jewish 
Christians; and the salutation exemplifies and confirms 
the harmony. 

Incidentally the passage shows the exact date when the 
Epistle was composed. The final words were written in 
April-May, a.D. 58 or 59. The latter year is preferable, 
as the analogies of Hebrews are to Paul’s last defence 
before Agrippa and Festus (Acts xxvi.), not to his earlier 
speeches in Jerusalem and Rome. Moreover the Epistle 
represents the outcome of a long period of thought and 
quiet discussion after the stormy period at the beginning 
of the Cesarean captivity was ended. 

The relation of the writer to the persons addressed is 
shown most clearly in the conclusion. He was in some 
way prevented at the moment from being with them (xiii. 
19); he does not state what cause is detaining him against 
his will. Yet immediately afterwards he says confidently 
that he expects to see them shortly. He therefore regards 
it as practically fixed that he is shortly to be in the place 
where the persons addressed are. Accepting Delitzsch’s 

VOL, IX. 27 
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view’ that the last few verses were appended by Paul him- 
self, we make the following inferences. 

When Paul was at Cesarea, it is clear from xxy.9 and 
from the general circumstances of the case, that if the 
formal trial of the prisoner occurred, it was almost certain 
to be held at Jerusalem, where the evidence was most 
readily accessible, and where the Jews wished it to be 
held. Every historical student knows how much influence 
the general wish of the provincials exercised on every 
Roman governor. It is therefore not at all improbable 
that at some time during his long imprisonment Paul 
expected that the trial would not be longer delayed, and 
that he would shortly be in Jerusalem. This was, of 
course, written before the plot to assassinate Paul on the 
way up to be tried had been discovered (when, in despair 
of a fair trial in Palestine, he was driven to appeal to the 
Emperor), in the summer of 59 A.D. 

The reference to Timothy xiii. 23 is obscure on every 
theory. It touches facts of which we are wholly ignorant. 
But the intention is clear that, if Timothy be not detained 
too long by possible hindrances, he will accompany the 
writer to the city where the persons addressed live. Timothy, 
moreover, is an intimate and dear friend of the writer, and 
he expects this dear friend to accompany him. Timothy at 
the moment is away at a distance, and there may be im- 
pediments to his speedy arrival; but if he comes in time, it 
is a matter of course that he will accompany the writer. 

Timothy, it is certain, accompanied Paul to Jerusalem 
in 57 A.D. (Acts xx. 4). We need not doubt that he and 
the other delegates soon followed Paul to Caesarea. It is, © 
however, in the last degree improbable that the delegates 
all remained in Cesarea throughout the two years’ imprison- 


1 The change of author was marked, not merely by change of handwriting, 
but probably also by a break, or some other device, which was lost in the later 
manuscripts. 
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ment. It may be taken as certain that Paul carried out his 
usual policy of sending his coadjutors on missions both to 
his churches and to new cities, and that mission work went 
on actively during that period. Paul then says: ‘‘ Know 
that Timothy has been sent away on a mission,’ with whom, 
if he returns quickly, I will see you.” 

In the Epistle “we” generally denotes the body of 
Christians not immediate hearers of the Lord, in particular 
the writers in Caesarea and the readers in Jerusalem 
(though, of course, in various places what is said would 
apply to all Christians). Sometimes, however, ‘‘ we’’ and 
“‘you”’ are distinguished and pointedly contrasted as the 
writers and the readers, as in v. 11, vi. 9,11. Moreover, 
““we’’ sometimes (as ii. 5), and ‘‘you”’ often, denote the 
single body of writers or of readers respectively. The 
writers express themselves always as a group, for the first 
person singular in xi. 32” is an instance of literary and 
impersonal usage, not an indication of personality; and 
the last few verses we take with Delitzsch as added by 
Paul with his own hand. 

The personality of the writer and his relation to Paul are 
the points in which Mr. Lewis’s theory seems to require 
modification. 

(1) The Jewish nationality of the writer seems as certain 
as that of the readers: Mr. Milligan, on p. 36 of the work 
quoted above, says ‘‘the writer, who was clearly himself 
a Jew.’ Probably this will be disputed by no one, and 
least of all by Mr. Lewis himself. He, as we may gather, 
would explain that, when Luke writes as a Jew, he does so 
because he is expressing the thoughts of Paul. This brings 
us to the second point. 


1 This interpretation, advocated by Lewin, seems more probable than ‘set 
free from prison”’: cp. Acts xiii. 3. But itseems self-contradictory to suppose 
that the mission is to carry the letter to Jerusalem, as has been suggested. 

2 The first person singular is used in the English translation in ix, 22, but 
not in the Greek text: it also is a mere literary form. 
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(2) Mr. Lewis seems to attribute too little independent 
action to the writer. He hears only Paul speaking through 
the words of Luke. He holds that Luke was, if not the 
amanuensis, yet the mere redactor of Paul’s thoughts. That 
appears a somewhat anomalous and improbable position. 
One can understand that Luke might act as secretary, and 
reproduce as faithfully as he could the words and thoughts 
of Paul; but one sees no reason why Paul should instruct 
him as to his ideas in a series of short interviews,' and tell 
him to express them in his (Luke’s) own words and style. 
Moreover the Epistle is clearly not an attempt by another 
to express Paul’s ideas, but an independent thinking out 
of the same topics that Paul was meditating on and con- 
versing about at Caesarea. The person who wrote the 
Epistle was not trying unsuccessfully to express Paul’s 
ideas as to ‘‘ Faith’ and “the Law,” for example: his own 
individuality and character are expressed in the use which 
he makes of those terms—not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary to, and yet absolutely different in nature from, 
Paul’s ideas. 

It has just been said that Paul was thinking at Cesarea 
about the same topics that the Epistle discusses. Mr. 
Lewis has treated this subject excellently, and it should be 
studied in his own words. I give only a few examples. 

In the first place, he quotes from the address to Agrippa 
and Festus expressions which show that Paul had recently 
been dwelling on the topics of the Epistle. The idea— 
“The hope of the promise made of God to the fathers, unto 
which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God 
night and day, hope to come” (Acts xxvi. 6, 7)—moves in 
the same sphere as Hebrews. The insistence upon the 
ceaselessness of the ritual, the conception that the Law 
may be regarded as a system of ritual, and ‘‘a scheme of 


Y One can hardly accept Mr. Lewis’s interpretation of da Bpaxéwy (Heb. xiii.) 
as “in snatches’’ during brief interviews. 
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typical provisions for atonement,” ! are noteworthy in 
Paul’s words, and are characteristic of the Epistle. Again, 
“the sufferings of Christ, as distinguished from His death,” 
are a characteristic feature of Hebrews, but not of any of 
Paul’s Epistles. In Acts xxvi. 22 f., ‘‘I continue unto this 
day witnessing to both small and great,?> . . . that 
Christ should suffer.” 

These are quoted as examples of Mr. Lewis’s striking 
demonstration of the parallelism between Paul’s defence 
before Agrippa and ‘the Epistle, especially in respect of 
points which are not characteristic of Paul’s Epistles. 

Secondly, Mr. Lewis gives some important arguments. to 
show that topics and ideas and expressions used in Hebrews 
must have been in Paul’s mind at that period, in order to 
effect the transition from his earlier to his later Epistles. 
These topics lead on from Corinthians and Romans, and are 
presupposed in Hphesians, Philippians, Colossians. 

An interesting little point of expression lies in Paul’s use 
of the Song of Moses, Dewteronomy xxxii. 1-43: he makes 
the following quotations or references to it: 


Wet. xxi, 4 in i Cor, x. 4: 
i kde Cor, x. 205 
vi hey ee COP, Vile D 
‘ oo bom. xu, 19, and Hebd..x, 305° 
” eoeateD, X. 3 } 
” me eerryOny» KV+ LO) 


” ” 43 ” Heb. I. 6. 


On the other hand, among ideas which are characteristic 
of the later Epistles, but not of the earlier, Mr. Lewis 


1 Westcott, p. li. 

2 Hebrews viii. 11, ‘‘ from the least to the greatest.” Mr. Lewis says that 
no similar expression occurs in the Epistles of Paul. 

3 The two quotations are in identical words, yet differing both from the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew text. 
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quotes the headship of Christ over the Church, the use of 
agects, “forgiveness of sins’? in Hebrews ix. 22, x. 18, 
Ephesians i. 7, Colossians i. 14, and in the defence, Acts 
xxvi. 18, etc.;+ also Lightfoot’s note on the analogy between 
the context of Colossians i. 12, and Aéts xxvi. 18, “ where 
all the ideas and most of the expressions occur,” points us 
to the fact that both ‘are echoes of an argument entered 
into at length previously in Hebrews. 

The preceding notes are not intended as an adequate 
treatment of the subject. That would require a detailed 
examination of many passages read in the Cesarean 
light, and a discussion of several well-known arguments. 

In conclusion, it may be added that probably the most 
important result of the Cesarean view is the light it sheds 
on the relation of the Cesarean Church to Paul on the one 
hand and to the Jewish-Christian party on the other. The 
reconciliation between the two parties in the Church was 
making good progress. It is an argument of my chapters 
on Christian Antiquities in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
that the reconciliation was very complete in Asia Mior. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


1 It must, however, be noticed that the word is used by Paul also in Acts 
xiii. 38, and thrice by Peter (Acts ii. 38, v. 31, x. 43). 
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THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 
IV. 


REGENERATION. 


JOHN Foster, one of the most virile of religious thinkers, 
and one of the most suggestive of essayists, had a great 
aversion to certain forms of expression which were much 
in vogue amongst some pious people of his day, and declared 
that, if possible, he would expunge them from every book 
by Act of Parliament, and often said, ‘‘ We want to puta 
new face upon things.” Many would agree with Foster, 
for they believe that in our age the cause of faith would 
be much served if the hackneyed terms of religion were 
gathered together and cast into the depths of the sea. 
Religious phrases remind one of those banknotes which the 
traveller receives in Scotland, and which he handles with 
much reserve. No doubt they were once new, and then, 
it is to be presumed, they were clean and crisp, but after 
they have passed through many hands, some very greasy 
and unsavoury, the writing becomes illegible, and the notes 
themselves have an evil smell. Once a phrase was the 
symbol for a spiritual reality, and it was used in burning 
sincerity by good men. By-and-by the multitude got hold 
of it, and misapplied and vulgarized the noble words until 
they ceased to have force, and clever writers, anxious to 
point their gibe at the party of piety, found their oppor- 
tunity. Lord Clarendon, the Royalist historian of the 
Civil War, makes himself merry about the Puritan phrase 
“seeking God,” yet could anything be more worthy of a 
human being than to embark upon this quest and to ago- 
nize until heaven had been taken by storm? What, however, 
was in Clarendon’s mind, and is ever in the minds of the 
satirists of religion, was the hypocrisy of men to whom God 
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was not the portion of their heart, but simply a catchword 
of common speech. When a phrase is new, it is certain to 
be real; when it grows old, it is apt to sink into cant. It is, 
however, to be remembered that although our banknote be 
worn so thin that it hardly holds together, and is so soiled 
that we hesitate to touch it, that bit of paper still retains 
a definite value, and, if you go into things, it still repre- 
sents the same amount of gold. When one comes on a 
phrase in religious literature, and when one finds it largely 
in use amongst religious people, however abused that 
phrase may be, or however distasteful to our refinement, 
let us be sure that phrase stands for a fact. Human souls 
have, one day, seen this, felt this, wanted this, or else they 
had not coined this term, and it had not been freely cir- 
culated. In proportion to their commonness, the words of 
religion are an evidence of the facts of religion. 

Take, for instance, the word ‘‘ regeneration,’”’ or what is 
often considered its synonym, “‘conversion.”” We have 
heard people divided into converted and unconverted, and 
we have resented the arrogance of the preacher who dared 
to make this deep-cut distinction between a mass of human 
beings, some of whom might be very good, a few of whom 
might be very bad, but the most of whom, as we said, with 
a fine sense of insight, were half and between. We may 
have been asked ourselves whether we were converted, and 
we were angry because a frail and, perhaps, foolish brother 
man had sought to lift the veil from the holy of holies in 
our souls, and enter with obtrusive foot. This, however, 
does not touch the point, which is that there must be such 
an experience in religion, or else the word would not have 
come into existence, and that the experience is of elemental 
importance. Asa matter of fact, this word describes with 
perfect accuracy one of the deepest and truest, one of the 
most lasting and fruitful events in the history of the soul. 
What one has to do is to exchange the worn-out paper for 
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the precious gold, or, to vary the illustration, to mark where 
the float is dancing on the surface of the water, and to 
search below in the depths for the hidden treasure. 

When one speaks about regeneration, and speaks about it 
as if it were the same thing as conversion, it is necessary to 
make a distinction in the interests of theology, which is the 
ordered science of religion. Any one reading the Puritan 
divines of the seventeenth century, and their pupils of our 
own time, will be apt to discover that they used the two 
words as interchangeable, and, in so doing, they confused 
the two sides of one great event. Regeneration, and here I 
substantially quote from Aubrey Moore, who was too soon 
lost to theology and the Church on earth, is really God’s 
act as much as is creation; conversion implies a conscious 
act of responsibility as we are enabled by God’s grace. You’ 
cannot tell a man to be born again, you can tell him to turn 
round: being born again he is able to turn round. The 
man himself does not know when he is born again: he, 
knows when the change in his life begins. Conversion 
proves regeneration: regeneration enables conversion. Re-. 
generation is once, and never again: conversion may have 
a definite and marked beginning; it may also be repeated. 
Every great moment in sanctification may be called a con-/ 
version, and, therefore, Jesus said to Nicodemus that he 
must be born again, but commanded Peter that when he 
was converted he should strengthen the brethren. Conver- 
sion, therefore, is the human side of regeneration, and it 
is in the sense of conversion that we are now treating 
regeneration. 

It is always a recommendation of a Christian doctrine 
that it should not merely be a theory of the schools, but 
that it should embody a desire of the human heart and an 
experience of the human life, and, upon the face of it, 
regeneration is one of the most fascinating and fondest 
ideals that ever has presented itself to our minds. It is not 
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to be supposed that Nicodemus in his interview with Jesus 
was so utterly foolish as to confound the physical birth of a 
child with the spiritual birth of a soul. When he spoke of a 
man becoming a child and entering again into his mother’s 
womb, he was stating in figurative terms the immense 
difficulty of spiritual regeneration. It was, to his mind, as 
incredible, this spiritual rebirth, as would be a physical 
rebirth, but in expressing his incredulity he revealed the 
longing of his heart. One is convinced, as he speaks, that 
in quiet hours this Jewish rabbi realized the weariness of 
his outworn faith, and rebelled against the bonds of Phari- 
saic custom. Beside Jesus, as he had seen the Master 
preaching in the Temple, he was condemned, because Jesus 
saw the things which he had not eyes to see, and heard 
the things which he had not ears to hear. Beside Jesus he 
was blind and deaf, he was decrepit and ready to die. If it 
were only possible that a man, tired of his creed and tired 
of his habits, could begin life again as a young child, full of 
wonder and full of love! This was the fond dream of 
Nicodemus’s heart, but how could it ever come to pass that 
this blasé Hebrew scholar could become like one of the 
young children who sang in the Temple choir. Is not this 
a natural and pathetic desire which visits various kinds of 
men in their best hours, and which floats before them like a 
vision of the fairy world? When a young man holds in his 
arms a little child, and looks upon its smiling, innocent 
face, there come up before his mind the sins of the past 
and put him to secret confusion. If he only could be 
washed clean again, not only from the stain of sin but 
from its insidious power, not only from that, but also from 
its very recollection! if he only were a child again! When 
an old man lays his hand upon the head of his grandchild, 
and hears the child talk with simple faith of God and of 
heaven, then he bitterly regrets the worldliness and sordid- 
ness of his soul, and would give much to haye that child’s 
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fresh outlook upon this world, which is, and the world which 
isto come. With both, the young man and the old man, the 
desire is the same, to begin again a new, fresh, hopeful life. 
The action of degeneration we have too sadly learned in our 
Own souls, our desire, whether we confess it or not, is for 
regeneration, and therefore the Christian doctrine of rebirth 
is one of the most spiritual aspirations of the human heart. 

Nor is this word less acceptable because it is so thorough, 
since regeneration is never to be confounded with reforma- 
tion. The former is used of the spiritual world, the latter 
of the moral. The former has to do with the soul, where 
are the springs of life, the latter has to do with conduct, 
which is only a form of life. In regeneration the old vessel 
is not repaired and repainted, it is rather remelted and 
remoulded, and the necessity for this entire and unflinch- 
ing process lies in the constitution of human nature. No 
change is worth the name which begins from without and 
works inward; every change which is to accomplish a 
perfect result must begin within and work outward. Behind 
a man’s speech lie his thoughts, and behind his thoughts 
lies his mind, which is the man himself. Each individual 
has his own mental shape by which his words and his 
actions are regulated, so that although he may school him- 
self at times to speak a foreign tongue, it will ever be with 
his own accent; and although he may train himself to an 
alien course of action, he, will ever revert to his natural 
habits. It is even doubtful whether a man of one mental 
fashion can ever understand a man of another; it is likely 
that they will be to each other an enigma for all time, 
perpetually misunderstanding and mistaking one another. 
To the ordinary Englishman, a Frenchman will always 
appear more or less a fribble, and his high spirit and fine 
taste will be hidden; while an Englishman will always 
appear to the ordinary Frenchman as little less than a 
barbarian, stolid and coarse, and the English sense of 
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justice and brave perseverance will also be hidden. Both 
men would have to be reborn, each within the country of 
the other, to be able to understand his neighbour. One 
who is the son of a rich man, and who has been accustomed 
to look at life from the standpoint of a.capitalist, will never 
appreciate the grievances and ambitions of the proletariat, 
and a son of the people will, through no blame of his own, 
have wrong-headed ideas about those who dress in purple 
and fine linen. A thoughtful person can hardly express 
himself to one who is uneducated, and a Philistine rebels, 
as by instinct, against the manners and attitude of a 
cultured man. One class would have to be recast before 
it could enter into the mind of another; and if this be 
true with regard to nationality, social position, and educa- 
tion, it is ten times more true in the matter of religion. 
Religious and irreligious persons belong to different spheres 
which hardly have a common frontier, which have their 
own language and their own habits. Bunyan, in his auto- 
biography, relates how he saw certain old women sitting in 
the sun in a street of Bedford, and heard them speaking 
together about the affairs of the soul. They spoke his 
English tongue, and they were people of his own condition, 
but after hearing them he concluded that he knew nothing 
whatever about religion, for their words sounded strange in 
his ears, and they were talking of a country where he had 
never been. When St. Paul stood at the bar of the Roman 
judge, and Felix looked at him from the judgment seat, 
it was altogether impossible for Felix to appreciate the 
position of St. Paul, although the eloquence of the Apostle 
touched the Roman’s heart, and it is evident that St. Paul 
was not able to estimate the time-serving disposition of the 
Roman official. St. Paul was concerned about Felix’ 
soul, and Felix hoped that St. Paul would have offered 
him a bribe. They were strangers one to another, the one 
a citizen of this world which is passing away, the other a 
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citizen of the world which remaineth for ever. The 
religious man has his own idea of God, and of right, and of 
humanity, but he has no means of making it plain to the 
irreligious man. The irreligious man wanders about out- 
side the sphere of the religious man’s ideas, as one travels 
round a cathedral seeing nothing but the confused scenes 
on the windows which he cannot recognise from the out- 
side, and hearing the faint sound of praise which he does 
not understand. What is necessary for the man outside is 
to come inside, to be lifted out of his own sphere of 
thought into that of Christ, or, in other words, to be 
changed in the very centre of his being. This change is 
the rebirth of Jesus’ teaching which caught the imagina- 
tion and excited the hope of Nicodemus. It is a birth 
which cannot be from beneath, it can only be from 
above. It is a rebirth which changes a man’s attitude for 
ever and is the beginning of a new life. It is, of course, 
mysterious, but it is real, and without it there is no 
possibility of true religion. ‘‘ Blame not the word ‘con- 
version,’’’ says Carlyle in his Sartor Resartus, ‘‘ rejoice 
rather that such a word signifying such a thing has come to 
light in our modern era, though hidden from the wisest 
ancients. ‘The old world knew nothing of conversion ; 
instead of an Ecce Homo they had only some choice of 
Hercules. It was a new-attained progress in the moral 
development of man; hereby has the highest come home to 
the bosom of the most limited; what to Plato was but an 
hallucination, and to Socrates but a chimera, is now clear 
and certain to your Zinzendorfs, and the poorest of your 
Wesleys, and Pietists, and Methodists.” 

Regeneration must be understood in a generous sense,| 
and on no account must its form be limited, for there will 
be as many kinds of conversion as there are kinds of men. 
Certainly there are at least four different types of con- 
version—four experiences by which men have passed from 
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darkness into light—and one of the most striking is moral 
conversion. Within the Gospels the classical illustration 
will ever be St. Mary Magdalene, from whose life the 
chains of sin fell in an instant, and who passed at once from 
nameless degradation into the holiness of Jesus’ fellow- 
ship. Outside the Gospels there is no more convincing 
illustration than the experience of St. Augustine, who was 
held in the bonds of sensual sin long after he was con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ was the Son of God and that 
Christianity was the true faith. While he was bitterly 
lamenting his miserable condition, he heard a voice—and 
who shall say that it did not sound ?—calling upon him 
to take up the Holy Scriptures and to read a passage that 
will ever be associated with his name; ‘‘ Not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.”” He adds: ‘‘I had neither desire nor need to 
read farther. As I finished the sentence, as though the 
light of peace had been poured into my heart, all the 
shadows of doubt dispersed. Thus hast Thou converted 
me to Thee, so as no longer to seek either for wife or other 
hope of the world, standing fast in that rule of faith in 
which Thou so many years before hadst revealed me 
to my mother.’’ From that time forward St. Augustine 
may have sinned, as the best of men fall from their per- 
fection, but never after the fashion of former days. Against 
the sin which once enslaved him he never ceased to testify, 
and he passed to the opposite extreme of asceticism. His 
experience was that of one who had turned completely 
round, and for whom in a moment everything became 
new, so that the most dangerous and corrupting of habits, 
the habits of sensual sin,'passed utterly away as though it 
had never been. 

Another form of conversion is intellectual, where one 
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emerges from the darkness of error into the light of the truth. 
Nathanael had puzzled himself regarding the signs of the 
Messiah until he refused to believe that the Messiah had 
come, but suddenly, on his meeting with Jesus, all his 
former preconceptions passed away, and he saw, as by a 
flash, the character of the Messiah in the face of Jesus. 
One minute he was convinced that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth, and the next thing he was confessing, 
with gladness of heart, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of God, Thou 
art the King of Israel.” Martin Luther, burdened with 
the sense of his own sins and longing for the peace of 
holiness, made his pilgrimage to the city which was the 
capital of Christendom and the home of the Vicar of Christ. 
Anxious to use every means of grace, so that he might on 
no account miss salvation, he was ascending the steps of 
Pilate’s staircase upon his knees with a crowd of pilgrims, 
when the word came to him, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” 
He rose without delay and left the place, and in that hour 
he was delivered from the superstition which had held his 
reason in bondage. The whole system of his theology 
crumbled into pieces, and a new system took its place, as 
when the darkness flees before the rising of the sun. 

The third form of conversion is not so much moral nor 
intellectual as it is practical. As Jesus walked upon the 
shore of the Galilean Lake He called Peter and John and 
commanded them to follow Him. They left their nets and 
followed Him upon the promise that instead of being fisher- 
men on the Lake of Galilee they should become fishers of 
men the world over. This was the great event in their 
lives, and from it sprang that spiritual character and 
magnificent service by which they have laid all generations 
under a debt of gratitude, and by which they now sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. It 
would be only a matter of a few seconds—“ Follow Me,” 
and they followed Him—but centuries have not exhausted 
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the content of that word. A young man of Assisi is 
banqueting with certain companions, and is visited with 
such strange thoughts that he withdraws himself from 
their fellowship and goes into the open air, As he 
stands beneath the clear Umbrian™sky, with the stars 
looking down upon him, he is moved for the first time in 
his life by love, and surrenders himself to her service. He 
goes along the road with his companions, and they charge 
him with being a lover, and he confesses that he has found 
his bride. They do not understand, but in after years it 
appears that his bride was Poverty, whom none had wooed 
since Jesus lived, and to whom St. Francis was to give 
his life. Can any one doubt that the decision of that 
evening was St. Francis’ conversion, from which, as from 
a spring that had arisen at the touch of Christ’s crucified 
hands, there flowed a stream of charity which has made 
beautiful the history of the Church, and surely has come 
from the very heart of Jesus Himself? 

There is one other type of conversion, which may be called 
spiritual, when all the truth which a person possesses is 
changed into life, and one passes from forms to reality. This 
was the experience of that chief Pharisee whom Jesus met 
on the way to Damascus; and this was the experience of 
the greatest of Scottish divines—when Dr. Chalmers, who 
had been an orthodox theologian and a clean-living man, 
but formal and cold-hearted, realized for the first time the 
meaning of two magnitudes, the shortness of time and 
the greatness of eternity. In this conversion the beauti- 
fully-shaped marble of a correct and traditional religion 
suddenly glows, and is touched with life as when the 
statue turned into a living being. It matters little through 
what avenue the Spirit of God enters into a man’s nature 
if only the Spirit has free access and accomplishes His 
great work, and the man is born again of the Holy Ghost, 
and remade by the very power of God. 
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Various interesting questions may be raised regarding 
the time of regeneration, and, again, we ought to allow 
a great latitude in experience. There are doubtless some, 
and they are highly favoured, who have hardly been born 
into this world according to the flesh, but they are born 
again according to the Spirit, who from their first years have 
their faces turned towards God and who always bear the 
likeness of His beloved Son. For them there is no double 
life, and for them, therefore, there is no marked change, 
but all their life flows in one direction, from earth to 
heaven. With others there has been no agony of doubt, 
and no crisis of faith, for they have passed so imperceptibly 
into light that they cannot tell the day when they were 
born again. Doubtless there was sach a day, for they are 
evidently regenerated; but when they awoke, the sun had 
long risen, and their chamber was flooded with light. 
Others there are, and not a few, who can tell with cer- 
tainty before God and man the day when they experienced 
the great change, and their souls were born again of the 
Holy Ghost. It is not for one moment to be supposed that 
their account of the beginning of the spiritual life is only 
an illusion of fanaticism. There is nothing incredible in 
the direction of a life being changed within the space 
of an hour, and, indeed, the great events of life are in- 
stantaneous. Many things have gone before this sudden 
conversion, so that a person has been prepared for that 
moment during years of doubt and trial and discipline. 
Many things will follow after, before the tiny spark of 
life comes to its full height and perfect shape, but the 
actual conversion may be as rapid as the opening of 
a flower in the morning, as a breath of wind upon the 
surface of the sea. Nor is this experience contrary to 
human nature or without its parallels in other provinces 
of life. A son has played the prodigal and broken his 
mother’s heart; he returns on the news of her illness and 
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enters her chamber to find her dead. By her bedside he 
kneels, and in that hour the power of past sin is broken, 
and he leaves the room invulnerable against the sins of 
past years. A lad, unconscious of his talents and feeling 
about for his lifework, picks up a book of science, and ere 
he has read a page he understands his calling. A man 
with disengaged heart and careless of social ties sees a 
woman’s face, and the current of his life sets in a new 
direction. No one can explain how the change is effected, 
no one can describe his own experience. The wind blew 
where it listed, and it was viewless, but the sound was in 
the heart, and the power was in the life. Savonarola 
was checked in love, and turned aside from the world: 
he gave himself to the service of God, and in the end 
sealed his testimony with his life. Once and again, in 
the Duomo of Florence, he referred to his conversion, 
and he used to say with emphasis, ‘‘ A word did it,’ but 
he never told the word, and that word must always be a 
secret between a man and God. 


JOHN WATSON. 
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THERE is perhaps no characteristic of holiness more 
definite and strong than hatred. Holiness is an implacable 
hater. But its hate is of a peculiar kind; it is hatred born 
of love. Hence its intensity and its passionateness; for 
there is no hatred so intense and keen as the hatred of 
which the parent is affection. 

Some persons appear to think that all kinds of hatred 
are wrong; that hatred itself partakes of the nature of 
sin. Nothing could be more untrue. There is, of course, 
bad hatred, just as there is bad love. If we love bad things, 
our love is bad; our love is only good when its purpose 
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and object are good. Similarly with hatred. Its character 
wholly depends on its motive and object. If we hate good 
things, our hatred is evil; but if we hate evil things, our 
hatred is good. Both love and hatred alike are evil, or 
good, according to their purpose and their source. The 
difference between them is, that love is good or evil directly 
according to its object; and hatred inversely—that is to 
say, love is good if its object is good, and evil if its object 
is evil; whereas hatred is good if its object is evil, and evil 
if its object be good. Both love and hatred, therefore, are 
holy or unholy, according to the character of the source 
from which they spring. And as our duty is to quench 
every spark of unholy love, so also our equal duty is to 
cultivate every germ of holy hatred. 

It is, indeed, not too much to affirm that the perfection 
of holiness is unattainable without the practice of hatred. 
For what is holiness? Holiness is devotion to God and 
love of righteousness; and there is no hatred more keen 
than the hatred of evil engendered by the love of righteous- 
ness, and the hatred of sin kindled by devotion to God. 
They that love the Lord hate—they cannot help hating, 
the spiritual necessity is laid upon them, they must hate— 
the thing that is evil.‘ Love of God cannot live without 
hatred of sin. ‘True religious love is never lukewarm, never 
indifferent. It is not an affair of opinion or taste, but a 
burning passion consuming all things opposite in their 
nature to itself. When holy love ceases to burn with the 
flames of a lively, leaping indignation, it soon flickers down 
into a heap of ashes cold and dead. In order that we may 
grow in the beauty and purity of holiness, it is essential 
to feed well the furnaces of holy hatred; for the gold of 
goodness is often refined in the white heats of indignant 
hatred against evil. 

Holiness has few foes so deadly as indifference. In all 
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high and noble pursuits we find that vacillating indifference 
is fatal. In the world of thought indifference is destructive 
of success. The half-hearted never reach the heights of 
knowledge, nor discover hidden truths, nor attain the grace 
of style. In politics enthusiasm and work are indispensable 
to victory. No social reform, no moral improvement, no 
benevolent enterprise, was ever carried to a triumphant 
issue by wavering and lukewarm advocates. Even in the 
ordinary avocations of industry and commerce failure awaits 
flabbiness; none but the determined and the zealous can 
command success. The same law holds sway in religion. 
Religious indifference leads inevitably to ‘religious failure. 
Religion without earnestness, without enthusiasm, without 
passion, soon ceases to be religion, as fire without fuel soon 
ceases to be fire. Neutrality in religion is tantamount to 
irreligion. ‘‘ They that are not with Me,” said Christ, ‘‘ are 
against Me.” ‘No man can serve two masters; he must 
either hate the one and love the other, or else hold to the 
one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.”! In religion all halting between two opinions 
means deciding against God. 

Mere acquiescence in religion, or in the appearance of 
religion, without a passion for holiness, is amongst the 
worst ofall forms of anti-Christianism. It is better to be an 
open enemy than a lukewarm friend of the Christ. It was 
lukewarmness which drew down the Divine malediction 
upon the Church of the Laodiceans. ‘‘I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold 
or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” ‘“ Be 
zealous therefore and repent, that I may come in to thee 
and sup with thee.’”’* The godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance to salvation not to be repented of invariably 
works zeal, invariably works revenge; a zeal for goodness 
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which takes revenge upon past days wasted in evil. The 
true penitent is zealous towards God, zealous of good works, 
zealous of spiritual gifts, zealous for the salvation of others,” 
zealous towards every manner of noble ideal—zealous on 
behalf of all things honourable, venerable, nobly serious, 
righteous, pure, lovely, gracious, virtuous, praiseworthy, 
good °—and zealous against all things false, cruel, shame- 
ful, mean, unlovely and untrue. To be neither cold nor 
hot in antagonism to evil, neither cold nor hot on behalf 
of righteousness, is to be very far indeed from the kingdom 
of God. Nearer to the kingdom are they who have greatly 
sinned, and greatly repented, than they who do not even 
know that they are poor and naked and wretched and blind, 
and go on in comfortable and self-satisfied indifference to 
the horrors of sin and the sublimities of holiness.* In 
matters of mere opinion on questions of religious interest 
there may legitimately be much wavering and vacillation ; 
but any vacillation or wavering in reference to the eternal 
verities of righteousness and holiness is spiritual ruin. 
Everywhere in the Bible the religious life is represented 
not as an easy drifting with the stream of things, but as 
a resolute battling against the stream; not as a placid 
performance of mechanical routine, but as a passionate 
pursuit of living ideals. In religion there is no colourless- 
ness, no complacency, no satisfaction either with things 
as they are, or with ourselves as we are. Religion is a 
conflict, a wrestling, a race, a hunger, a thirst, a stern 
resolve to gain at any cost the priceless pearl, a sleepless 
vigilance lest we should miss the moment of the Bride- 
groom’s coming, a panting, a yearning, a longing, a covet- 
ousness, a zeal, a flame of love, a fervour of hatred. There 
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is, indeed, great quietness, peace, rest, stillness in religion 
—but it is the stillness of awe, the rest in the Lord, the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, the quietness 
which is strong in eternal hope—the hope anchored within 
the veil. Yet notwithstanding the sweet rest and calm 
“peace of religion, its sober strength and its serene tran- 
quility, it is a life of unceasing battle, of unresting enthu- 
siasm, of passionate hatred and passionate love. 

In its dual character of blessed peace and truceless war 
the life of partial holiness in man resembles the perfect 
holiness of the All-Holy God. God is in Himself the 
perfection of peace, yet is He unceasingly at war with 
every manner of evil. No terms seem too strong to the 
inspired penmen of our Holy Scriptures for describing God’s 
abhorrence and antagonism and hatred against evil. The 
Bible gives a long catalogue of the objects of God’s hatred 
—false ways, vain thoughts, the froward mouth, lying lips, 
the serving other gods, the proud look, the high stomach, 
evil imaginations, false oaths, unkindliness to neighbours, 
vain oblations, formal worship, paraded prayers and fastings 
and alms, leading little children astray, unclean altars, the 
sanctuaries of hypocrisy, the substitution of ritualism for 
righteousness, with every manner of wrong and evil way.* 
The prophets of the Old Testament heap image upon image 
to convey to the minds of men the intensity of the Divine 
hatred against all falseness and unreality and sin. God’s 
anger, they say, is like a flaming and devouring fury; it is 
a bow full of deadly arrows, a great cloud with thunderings 
and lightnings, a destroying enemy, a violent storm of 
indignation.” But these vivid images of the Old Testament 
grow pale in the presence of the still more terrific language 
of the New Testament—the woes, and outer darkness, and 
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unquenchable fires, the indignation and wrath against the 
worldly rich and the self-complacently full, and the re- 
ligiously unreal, proclaimed by our Lord; the tribulation 
and anguish denounced by St. Paul against every soul of 
man that is self-seeking and factious, that does not obey the 
truth, but obeys unrighteousness and follows evil.! 

Yet strong and terrible as is the inspired language de- 
scriptive of the Divine hatred, none will shrink from 
embracing it except those whose sense of the infamy and 
pestilential character ‘of evil is dim and weak and dull. 
For how could God, the God of love, the all-tender Father 
of the children of men, who yearns with an ineffable yearn- 
ing for our highest good, not be jealous? when He sees us 
giving our hearts to the evil ways which He knows must 
end in our utter shame and ruin? How could He not hate, 
with a jealous fierceness, the sins and iniquities which make 
shipwreck of the souls whom He has eternally loved, and 
for whom He did not hesitate, in the boundlessness of His 
affection, to give His only-begotten and well-beloved Son 
to die? It is because He so loves us that He so hates 
everything injurious to our true interests and our final 
welfare. Because He is our Father He is—He must be— 
lovingly jealous when He sees us selling our spiritual birth- 
right for a poor mess of carnal pottage; wasting away our 
spiritual excellences on concupiscences fraught with misery 
and shame; setting our affection on secret yet plausible 
foes; exchanging the bliss of immortality for the treacher- 
ous joy of a fleeting hour; recklessly casting the pearl of 
our life to be trodden under foot by the swine of sin. God 
sees these things, as we cannot see them, in all their vile- 
ness and wretchedness and horror; and, seeing them, hates 
them with a hatred unimaginable to the feeble, broken 
vision of our sin-blurred spirits. Yet if we would imitate 
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God’s holiness, however imperfectly, we must cherish and 
cultivate a God-like hatred of iniquity. We must abhor 
that which is evil, that we may go on cleaving to that 
which is good. We must hate the evil, that we may 
continue to love the good, not less than because we already 
love it. For the hatred of unholiness is not only a conse- 
quence, it is also a fomenter of the love of holiness. The 
more we hate evil the more we shall love good; and the 
more we love good the more shall we hate evil. 

Yet while we do not shrink from, but earnestly foster 
hatred for the sake of holiness, we must be very careful, 
very watchful, that our hatred is not sinful hatred. For 


there is a hatred which is wicked and base and unholy, as ~ 


well as a hatred which is holy and just and true. Nor is 
it difficult to discern between holy and unholy hatred; 
between the hatred that is devilish and the hatred that is 
divine; for holy hatred may generally be recognised by 
these three conspicuous signs. 

(1) First, holy hatred seldom hates persons. It hates 
things, and it hates them, not because they are. disagree- 
able or unfriendly to the hater, but because they are in 
themselves sinful and wrong. Unholy hatred is quite 
opposite in its character. It does not hate any action, 
or course of action, on account of its essential baseness, 
apart from all personal considerations—hating the wrong 
when done to others as fervently as when done to our- 
selyves—but on account of some personal disappointment, 
some personal discomfort, some personal dislike. If one 
person hates another because that other person has crossed 
the path of his purposes, or defeated his hopes, or wounded 
his self-esteem, or overthrown his desires, or run contrary 
to his interests and inclination, his hatred is unholy hatred. 
It was with this unholy hatred that Esau hated Jacob, and 
his brethren hated Joseph, and Ahab hated Micaiah, and 
the Pharisees hated the Christ. Their hatred was personal 
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animosity, and therefore unholy. Holy hatred, on the con- 
trary, is entirely distinct from personal animosity. When 
it hates persons, it does not hate them as persons, or for 
personal reasons, but as embodiments of injustice, as 
tempters and seducers of others, as enemies of righteous- 
ness, foes of humanity, displeasers of God. The consuming 
passion of holiness burns for the purification and exaltation 
of humanity, and the greater glory of God. And because 
with all its heart holiness loves both God and man, there- 
fore with all its strength it hates whatever is contrary to 
human good and the Divine glory. Holy hatred has 
nothing selfish in it. It hates sin as sin against mankind 
and God; not merely, or chiefly, or even at all, as an 
offence against self. 

(2) The second mark of distinction between a holy and 
an unholy hater is that an unholy hater accuses others 
and excuses himself: a holy hater bitterly accuses himself 
and sweetly excuses others. The holy hater feels his own 
sinfulness more deeply than the sinfulness of others. Of 
all sins he most of all hates his own sins. Like Job, he 
abhors himself in dust and ashes; like Dayid, his iniquities 
take such hold on him that he is not able to look up; like 
Manasses, he feels bowed down with many iron bands by 
reason of his sins, aud unable to behold and see the height of 
heaven for the multitude of his iniquities; like the Publican, 
his cry is, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner’’; like St. 
Paul, of all sinners he confesses himself the chief, carnal, 
sold under sin, doing the things he would not, and hating 
the things he does.' If we are tender towards our own 
transgressions, and severe on the transgressions of others, 
our severity is unholy and our tenderness selfish; but if 
we hate our own sins, and are gentle towards the faults of 
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others, then both our gentleness and our hatred alike are 
holy. 

(3) The third conspicuous difference between unholy 
and holy hatred, between sinful anger and the anger that 
sins not,’ is that unholy hatred hates the sinner and is 
indulgent to the sin; whereas holy hatred loves the sinner 
whilst loathing the sin. Many persons, we know, are 
angry with others for committing offences which they 
themselves commit. They condemn lust in others, yet 
are lustful themselves; they are angry with dishonour in 
others, yet secretly indulge dishonour in themselves.” 
Yea, in the fiery smoke of their vehement condemnation 
of others, they even hope to conceal their own equal guilt. 
It is far otherwise with holy hatred. Holy hatred burns 
with indignation at the offence, but yearns with pity for 
the offender. As it strikes it weeps. In wrath it remem- 
bers mercy.’ It is eager to convert, not to condemn. 
Denouncing woe upon the sin, it proclaims peace to the 
penitent. It covers the Magdalene’s sin, and makes a 
world-enduring memorial of her tears and her spikenard.* 
It hates because it loves; and it loves where it hates. Its 
fury flows from pity, and its wrath is the measure of its 
mercy. In the All-holy and All-merciful God, both holy 
hatred and merciful kindness are revealed in their per- 
fection. For it is because God so hated sin, and so loved 
sinners, that He gave His only begotten Son that sin 
might perish and sinners might have everlasting life.® 
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THE USH OF PAGAN ETHICAL TERMS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


WE have seen that in repudiating dv@pwrivyn coda St. Paul, 
fresh from disputation with the Epicurean and Stoic philo- 
sophers, intended primarily, at any rate, the rejection of 
those theories and arguments which had been advanced 
against the preaching of the cross at Athens. 

At the time indeed, and in after ages, this contrast 
between the copia rod xocpuov and the cogia Xpictov neces- 
sarily produced wide and deep results. 

But from the first it was apparent that philosophy and 
Christian doctrine touched at many points and attacked 
the same problems ; and that often they were brought into 
an agreement, which was sometimes indeed verbal and 
misleading, but not infrequently essential and true. 

For instance, the conception which ran through all 
ancient philosophy, and is essentially Platonic, that ‘‘ lke 
apprehends like,” reappears in the Pauline statement, 
“Who among men knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of the man, which is in him? Even so the 
things of God none knoweth save the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. ii. 11). It appears in its modern form as an argu- 
ment against materialism: ‘‘ That which requires reason 
and thought to understand must be itself thought and 
reason ; that which mind alone can investigate or explain 
must be itself mind. And if the highest conception gained 
is but partial, then the mind and reason studied is greater 
than the mind and reason of the student’’ (Prof. Baden 
Powell, cited Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, p. 16). The 
same principle is used by Romanes as an argument against 
an agnostic denial of God, ‘‘ For no one is entitled to deny 
the possibility of what may be termed an organ of spiritual 
discernment.” 

Again, the existence and attributes of God are treated 
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by Aristotle and by the later philosophers in terms that 
approach very closely to the Christian expression. Thus 
Aristotle conceives of God as the prime mover Himself 
unmoved, immaterial and immutable, and existing inde- 
pendently of time and space, and eternal (é@ov didvoy). 

The Aristotelian notion that the life of the wise is in 
virtue of the indwelling Divine element, is common tc many 
philosophers, and is obviously akin to Christian thought. 
It is a life, says Aristotle, that surpasses ordinary experi- 
ence (kpeittwy Bios 7) kat avOpwrov), and which is lived by 
a man only so far as he possesses a share of the Divine 
(9 Ocidv te ev adtd irapyes), Arist. Eth. Nic. x.7. Then 
again, the leading Aristotelian doctrine of habit (€&:s) is in 
close correspondence with the moral teaching of the New 
Testament, though the word itself occurs in one passage 
only (Heb. v. 14). 

Many other instances of the same kind of resemblance 
might be cited. For a fuller treatment of such points of 
contact between Christianity and Stoic philosophy the 
reader is referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable article 
on St. Paul and Seneca in his edition of the Philippians. 
Our present point, however, is to note that there is no 
trace in St. Paul’s writings of an attempt to incorporate 
or use, except by way of passing illustration, the leading 
terms and conclusions of Greek philosophy. The Christian 
philosophy of intuition and of moral guidance stands on 
its own basis as a result of Divine revelation. 

Accordingly, when we inquire into the Apostle’s use or 
avoidance of words deeply steeped in philosophic theories 
of life or speculation, we find: (1) Some significantly 
omitted; (2) Others named and disparaged in the light of 
Christian truth, while a certain number of ethical terms 
unknown to philosophy are introduced into the Christian 
vocabulary; (3) Some pagan conceptions beautiful to 
begin with adopted and purified; (5) Others lowly and 
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despised in pagan thought exalted and sanctified by Chris- 
tianity. 

1. Perhaps the most significant omission of Greek 
philosophic terms in the New Testament is that of 
evoaimovia or ‘‘happiness.”’ For, however much ethical 
systems differed, they were practically agreed in regarding 
happiness (eddacmovia) as the chief aim and object of human 
desire (tO mavtwy axpotatoy TaY TpaKxTdv ayabay, Arist. 
Eth. Nic. i. 2, comp. i. 8). It must, however, be remem- 
bered that if St. Paul contemplated evda:uovia at all as 
an end, he would contemplate it as interpreted by the 
later philosophy of Greece with which he came in contact 
at Athens. That “happiness,” whether conceived as the 
Stoic drapagia or the Epicurean 7)50v7, was equally re- 
moved from the Christian ideal. 

And secondly, in rejecting evda:uovia as an ethical aim, 
St. Paul probably desired to place Christian ethics on an 
entirely new footing. In doing this he was acting in the 
spirit of our Lord’s own words, who, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, expressly contrasts the aims which the Gentile 
world set before itself with those which He proposes for 
the Christian: tadra zayvra (all those material objects of 
desire summed up in food and clothing) ra yn émifnrei, 
Entette 5& mpaTov THy Bacirciay Kal THYv StKatocvynv avTod 
(St. Matt. vi. 32, 33). 

Doubtless. the beautiful and inspiring definition by 
Aristotle of the perfect happiness (9 terela eddarpovia, 
Eth. Nic. x. 7) will occur to some, with its clearly 
suggested adaptability to Christian purposes. It is activity 
(évépyeva) in the way of excellence, or highest development, 
of that which is best within us; and that which is best 
within us is either intelligence (voids) or a Divine element 
in our nature, or at least that which is nearest the Divine 
within us. 

Such a definition might well serve its turn in the history 
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of Christian thought. But the time had not come yet, and 
the Apostle has to deal with the word as he finds it, de- 
based and unspiritualized by mean or vicious associations. 
The very etymology of the word, which connected it with 
a pagan system of demonology, suggests an objection to 
its Christian use. With the Stoic the ‘‘demon” was but 
particular providence working in him and watching over 
him, which brought him into harmony with Zeus, the 
conductor of the universe, and involved him in a scheme 
of necessity which is alien to Christianity. But the main 
cause which necessitated the exclusion of edda:wovia from 
the Christian vocabulary lay in the fact that the Christian 
revelation had projected the sphere of happiness beyond 
this life: ‘‘ For if in this life only we have hoped in Christ 
we are of all men most pitiable”’ (1 Cor. xv. 19), a confession 
which so widely separated Christian ethics from all pre- 
vious systems that a fresh expression was needed for the 
new condition of things. 

Other words in this category of omission are: atapakia, 
anadeva, éroxy, Tpoaipects. 

Of amd@eva, the Stoic calmness of mind, which is the 
result of freedom from care or the harassing events in life, 
it may be said that it presents at once a parallelism and 
a strong contrast to the Christian conception of life. For 
St. Paul that life involved restless energy and unceasing 
conflict with pain, peril, and the powers of evil within 
and without. It was disturbed and agitated with rivalries 
and controversies and with the care of all the Churches, 
conditions which were inconsistent with the dmda@ea and 
atapagia of the Stoic and Epicurean. On the other hand, 
the Christian must be amépipmvos, “free from cares” (1 Cor. 
vill. 32), and he must be a possessor of “‘ peace.” Peace 
(ecpyvn) indeed takes the place in Christian terminology 
of arapagia and amadeva. It covers the same ground, but 
goes farther and deeper, signifying not only a state of 
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calm security and happiness (synonymous with aodpadeca, 
1 Thess. v. 3), but also reconciliation with God as opposed 
to estrangement from Him, and the consequent condition 
of peaceful assurance, the special gift of Divine grace 
realized through Christ. ’Ezoyy, or ‘‘ suspension of judg- 
ment,” was a technical term with the sceptical philo- 
sophers. Whether the word was known to the Apostle and 
purposely excluded cannot be determined. The mental 
attitude, however, implied by the word is diametrically 
opposed to the Christian’s assurance of faith. And a 
scepticism which recognised no real distinction between 
good and evil (ovre ayaOov ti éote dices ote xaxdv, Sext. 
Emp. xi. 140) could not even come in touch with Chris- 
tianity. 

The omission of mpoaipecis or deliberate choice may be 
understood in view of the submission of the Christian 
to the will of God and the repression of self (f@ dé 
ovKEeTL eyw, Sj Sé ev éuol Xpiords, Gal. ii. 20). The verb 
mpoatpeta0ar, however, is found, but not in a technical 
sense (2 Cor. ix. 7). Of the words used to express the 
four principal Stoic virtues: dpdvnoss, practical wisdom ; 
cwppocvyn, self-control or sobriety; avdpeca, courage; and 
Sixatoovryn, justice (Ritter and Preller, s. 401), avdpeia alone 
can, strictly speaking, be placed among the omissions of 
the New Testament, but the first two occur very rarely, 
and Sscavocvvn is so entirely coloured and appropriated by 
Old Testament thought and its development in the New 
Testament as to have no real connexion with the Stoic 
Sixatocvvn, which is simply “justice.” The practical 
omission of these words, therefore, in the New Testament, 
notwithstanding their prominence in the Stoic system, is 
not without significance. 

2. Of the second class of ethical terms referred to, those 
namely which occur in the New Testament but are men- 
tioned with disparagement in the light of Christian truth, 
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the most interesting examples are dpery, ‘virtue’; and 
ndovm, ‘pleasure,’ dpet7 being essentially descriptive of 
the Stoic, as 7S0v7 is of the Epicurean, philosophy. “Apert 
is used by St. Paul once only (Phil. iv. 8), where, in claim- 
ing for Christian consideration (AoyiféoGc) all that is best 
and purest in civilized pagan life and thought, he closes 
the enumeration with the words, « tis dpet) Kal et Tus 
érawos. The juxtaposition of dpetj and éauwos is re- 
markably suggestive of accepted ethical phraseology, while 
el Tus conveys a note of disparagement indicating a sense 
of failure in realization of the ideal, an indication fully 
justified by the moral results of the existing schools of 
philosophy. 

The word 7S0v7 occurs five times only in the New Testa- 
ment, and once only in the Pauline Epistles, viz., Titus 
iii. 8 (psANSovos, however, occurs, 2 Tim. iii. 4, opposed to 
gr0Geor). In each instance it is used with the baser 
signification of the word. In St. Luke’s report of the 
parable of the sower, 75ovai are classed with pépiuvac and 
movTos as the things which ‘‘choke’”’ the growth of the 
good seed (Luke viii. 14) ; in Titus iii. 3, 7d0vai are placed 
in a description of the pagan life as synonymous with 
ériOuyiae (compare for the latter synonym Mark iv. 19 
with Luke viii. 14). So also in St. James iv. 1, 3 and in 
2 Peter ii. 18, it is used of the gratification of the appe- 
tite: doviv iyovmevoe thy ev tuépa tpodiyy, ‘that count 
it pleasure to revel in the daytime.” 

This practical exclusion of the word, and its disparage- 
ment in the Christian scheme of life, form a remarkable 
contrast to its frequent occurrence and its value in the 
current ethical theories. 

It is the more remarkable because, according to the 
definition of Epicurus, 507 did not represent by any 
means a low ideal of life. Pleasure was to be pursued, not 
for its own sake, but as a means to happiness (evdammovia). 
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Virtue was inseparable from true pleasure, sometimes even 
pain was preferable to pleasure, because endurance of pain 
was necessary to secure the higher pleasure. 

Still the New Testament view of 750v7 was justified not 
only by the actual corruption of the Epicurean system, 
which gave a sting to the Horatian phrase, ‘‘ Epicuri de 
grege porcus,” but also by the widespread demoralization 
of society due to the cult of pleasure more than to any 
other cause. It is therefore permissible to see the sanctity 
and purity of Christian life and expression purposely 
secured and guarded by the exclusion of 7do0v7 from its 
literature and aims. For “pleasure,’’ even in the highest 
sense in which a pagan could use the word, was essentially 
limited to mundane and temporal gratification. It excludes 
the conception of immortality, and was consequently in- 
adequate as an expression of the Christian hope. 

3. While some pagan words were, as we have seen, 
too closely associated with the current philosophy to be 
safely admitted into the Christian vocabulary, others were 
retained as admirably adapted for the expression of the 
new revelation. Instances of such words are: avtdpxeia, 
eyKpatela, cuveldnats, émuerKela, TpadTnS. 

Airdapxeva, “all-sufficiency,” ¢.c., independence of external 
aid, lay at the very foundation of the Stoic position. It 
implied, on the one hand, contentedness, on the other 
indifference to that which happened, whether good or evil. 
It was characteristic of the Stoic’s pride, which refused to 
bow to circumstances. With the Stoic, too, in accordance 
with his unsympathetic creed, adtapxeva implied isolation, 
a thought which was carefully excluded from the original 
meaning of the word by Aristotle, with whom avrdpxeva 
is the absolutely good” (rd réXevov ayaov), and identical 
with happiness; ‘‘but,’’ he adds, ‘‘ we do not mean to limit 
the conception of all-sufficiency to the individual alone 
leading a solitary life, but we extend it also to parents and 
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children and wife, and in general friends and citizens, since 
man is by nature social” (Eth. N. i. 7, Grant’s Trans.). 
The contentedness or all-sufficiency of which St. Paul 
speaks (Phil. iv. 11), €ua@ov év of; eiwi adtdpxns civat, rests 
on a sense of the presence of the indwelling Christ, who 
supplies a force sufficient for all things, ravta isyvw ev To 
evduvauobdvti we, but it brings with it no scornfal repudia- 
tion of external aid or sympathy: “I rejoice in the Lord 
greatly, that now at length ye have revived your thought 
forme . . . ye did well that ye had fellowship with 
my afiiction” (Phil. iv. 10, 14). There is a wide differ- 
ence between the all-sufficiency of the Christian in Christ 
and the self-sufiiciency of the Stoic in self. In the two 
passages of the New Testament where avrdpxea is used 
(2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 6) there is a reference to the 
literal supply of earthly wants: ‘‘ Having food and covering 
we shall be therewith content ’’ (1 Tim. Joe. cit.). 
Zuveidnots, or conscience, has received a great accession 
of meaning and authority by its union with Christian 
thought. At the same time its moral value as the divinely 
implanted criterion of right and wrong was fully recognised 
by Pagan writers; comp. Dion. Hal. 6, 825, 15, pydev 
éxovcias wevderOar pndé puaivery Thy avtod cuveidnaw (to 
speak no falsehood willingly, nor to defile his conscience). 
So Eur. Or. 390, ti ypjua waoyes; tis © amodAkvow 
vocos; | 7) cuvecis 674 civoida Seiv’ eipyacpévos. Compare 
the well-known passage of Horace (Ep. i. 1, 60), ‘‘ Hic murus 
aheneus esto | Nil conscire sibi nulla pallescere culpa”; 
and the no less familiar words of Juvenal, who speaks (Sat. 


xiil. 195-198) of a penalty more severe than any judge in © 


earth or Hades could inflict, “‘ Nocte dieque suum gestare 
in pectore testem.”’ This inner consciousness of Divine 
law among the heathen is of course recognised by St. Paul 
as rendering them morally accountable in the sight of God. 


A word, therefore, which expressed the strongest of all 
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moral forces in the world untaught by direct revelation 
naturally found a home in the Christian vocabulary. There 
guveidnovs was deepened and sanctified by the fact of the 
indwelling Spirit, which makes of conscience nothing less 
than the voice of God, the channel through which the 
Divine Spirit communicates with man. It is what our 
Lord, who does not use the word cuve/dnors itself, means 
when He speaks of ro pas TO év coi (St. Luke xi. 35). 

There are two ethical terms falling within this category 
which may truly be said to have served as a ‘‘ preparatio 
evangelii,’ being destined to describe the character and 
personality of Christ Himself—‘‘ meekness’”’ and “ gentle- 
ness”’ (rpadtns and émieixeva). Both of these words came 
into the Christian vocabulary unstained by debasing 
association, and both expressed the best and most Christ- 
like aspect of pagan ethics. IJIpacrys or ‘‘ meekness,”’ how- 
ever, though accepted as a virtue, is mentioned with very 
faint praise by Aristotle. With him it is a mean between 
undue or passionate resentment and slavish submission to 
wrong; it inclines however to that defect, and scarcely 
merits the name of a virtue (e/7rep 7) mpaotns érauveitas, 
Kth. N. iv. 5, 3). 

Contrast this with the value of “‘ meekness”’ in the ser- 
vice of Christian thought. The adjective mpdaos or rpavs 
occurs four times only in the New Testament. But in two 
passages (Matt. v: 5, xi. 29) it is used by our Lord Himself; 
in another (Matt. xxi. 5), a quotation from Zech. ix. 9, 
it is applied to our Lord; and in 1 Peter iii. 4, “‘a meek and 
quiet spirit’’ is described as very precious (zoA\uTedés) in 
the sight of God. With so great a sanction it is perhaps 
remarkable that the adjective is not of more frequent occur- 
rence. The noun, however (mpadrns or mpavtys) is found 
in numerous passages of the New Testament, and is placed 
in the very forefront of Christian virtues associated with 
humility, self-restraint, patience, and gentleness (¢vetxesa). 
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*"Emceixeca enters Christian nomenclature with higher 
credentials than wpaétns. With Aristotle (Eth. N. v. 10) 
it is a corrective of the strict application of justice (the 
érveixns being contrasted with the dx«p:Bodixacos); it is 
opposed to the spirit of exaction and severity. Itis “the 
sweet reasonableness” of Matthew Arnold, and what 
Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 15) calls, “‘Mitem animum ac mores 
modicis erroribus equos.”’ It is therefore especially a virtue 
in masters of slaves (1 Pet. ii. 18, and Juvenal Joc. cit.), 
in disputants (James iii. 17, and perhaps Phil. iv. 5), in 
judges (Acts xxiv. 4), in those who bear rule in the Church 
(1 Tim. iii. 8; Titus iii. 2). Joined with wpadrns, it is 
essentially characteristic of Christ (rapaxad@ tuas dua Tis 
mpactntos Kal émuetxelas Tod Xpiorod, 2 Cor. x. 1, where Sid 
expresses the motive). As wpadrns is the virtue of the 
submissive sufferer, and ézueixeva the virtue of the con- 
siderate master or judge, taken together in this connexion 
these terms would point on the one hand to the submission 
of Christ, the absence of resentment under unprovoked 
injustice, and on the other to His forgiving love, which 
takes account of every excusing circumstance, both su- 
premely exemplified in the word from the Cross: ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Thus, while, as we shall see presently, the new order 
and revelation demanded new words for their expression, 
terms that defined the best outcome of pagan morality were 
brought into the service of Christ, and in that service 
charged with a higher meaning and message. It was like 
the reception of individuals into the Church. Some natures 
which refused to abandon old ideals were unable to enter; 
others came with hearts prepared for the higher life ; others 
presented to the world a new type, and were the firstborn 
of the new creation. 

ARTHUR CARR. 
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THOsE who think that no fresh Biblical discoveries can be 
made except through the material spade, are in grievous 
error. It is the duty of the investigator to use all the facts 
which he can collect, whether obtained through excavation 
of the soil or through diggings, not less deep, in the tradi- 
tional texts. Who has not heard of the interminable dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of the following passages? I 
quote from the Revised Version : 

“And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the Chereth- 
ites and Pelethites; and David’s sons were priests” (2 Sam. 
viii. 18). 

“And Ira also the Jairite was priest unto David” (2 Sam. 
xx. 26). 

“And Azariah the son of Nathan was over the officers ; 
and Zabud the son of Nathan was priest, (and) the king’s 
friend” (1 Kings iv. 5). 

Dr. Driver writes thus in a work much appreciated by 
students, and in a recent work quoted from continually 
by Dr. Lohr, of Halle: 


What relation did these 0243 bear to the D'N3 of v. 17? Were 
both sacrificing priests P From xx. 26 it may be inferred that they 
stood in some special relation to the king. Were they ‘domestic 
priests’ (Hwald), or did they represent the king at public religious 
ceremonies? . . . The term {> could hardly have been applied to 
a minister who was not a priest, unless, by long usage of priests who 
acted specially as ministers, it had come to denote the non-priestly 
duties discharged by them, and could thus be applied to persons other 
than priests, to whom the same duties were entrusted (Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of Samuel, p. 220). 


Dr. H. P. Smith, in his commentary on Samuel, p. 310, 
has this brief note: 
The traditional exegesis has difficulty in supposing David’s sons to 


be priests in the proper sense, for by the Levitical code none could be 
priests except descendants of Aaron. For this reason the Chronicler 
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changes his text, substituting bon 5 DOWNIT. Cf. also aiddpya G. 
But there is no reason for departing from the plain meaning of the 
text. 


Dr. Lohr agrees with these commentators: 


This fact (that David’s sons were priests) may be difficult to recon- 
cile with the later legal development, but is not to be rendered mean- 
ingless by explanations such as domestic chaplains, non-Levitical 
priests, ministers of state for the religious department, or by viewing 
the word as a mere title (Die Biicher Samuels, 150). 


The latter words are an allusion to Baudissin, who holds 
(Geschichte des Alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, 1889, p. 
191) that ‘‘ kohen is the designation of a high officer in the 
court, and is explained in 1 Kings iv. 5 by the appended 
phrase, ‘friend of the king.’ . . . Probably the title of 
priest was attached honoris causd to kings’ sons and high 
officers.” To this view Buhl (Gesenius, Handwérterbuch, 
ed. 13, p. 360) gives his assent. 

The above is merely a preface to the communication 
which I have to make. Taking up the three passages 
quoted above, and also the parallel passage 1 Chronicles 
xviii. 17, and treating them as one would treat any Hebrew 
passage elsewhere which had some suspicious phenomena, 
I seemed to myself to see what the right reading in the 
respective passages must be. In 2 Samuel viii. 18, for D°I72 
read D225 ; in 2 Samuel xx. 26 and 1 Kings iv. 5, for 773 
read 12D; in 1 Chronicles xviii. 17, for 70 a ap, DWNT 
read TIT? D°2D 17. It is easy to prove the correction 
suggested for 1 Kings iv. 5, and this carries with it the 
corrections of the first two passages. In 1 Kings iv. 5, 73 
is followed by TY, “ friend ” (a well-known official title in 
Oriental courts). This is plainly a gloss which in G has 
actually expelled the word which it sought to explain; 
while in MT the difficult, word 12D has been altered into 
wd. <A further confirmation of this is derivable from 1 
Kings iv. 6, the beginning of which runs thus in MT: 
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many awn), but ought rather to be read (as Kloster- 
mann has shown) Many wy Vix. The whole passage 
will then run, ‘And Zabud, son of Nathan, a royal admi- 
nistrator, his [Azariah’s] brother, was the officer over the 
palace.” With this compare Isaiah xxii. 15, where }30 
is explained by the phrase Many Ww (perhaps WS 
should be Ww). 

The correction of 1 Chronicles xviii. 17 cannot be>so 
certainly proved. Some emendation, however, is necessary, 
and this I believe to be the best. JD WD DWNIT was 
not a natural expression for a writer like the Chronicler 
to adopt in order to remove a phrase which he found 
troublesome in his authority. I may remark, by the way, 
that textual criticism does not confirm the view that the 
Chronicler was quite so ready to interfere with his authori- 
ties as has been supposed. In the case before us, I do not 
believe that the interference theory is justified. If the 
Chronicler had set himself to efface a reference to non- 
Levitical priests, he could easily have found a more distinct 
expression than “‘the first beside the king.” The correction 
which I have adopted seems very probable. What the 
sdkén was, or, at least, might be, we know from the passage 
of Isaiah already quoted (xxii. 15). The word sdkén was 
also in use in Phoenician. 

Since forming the above view, I have found this remark 
in Hitzig’s Psalmen, ii. 318 [1865]: 


Hxceptionally David officiated as priest (2 Sam. vi.) ab a time when 
the cultus was suspended, and there were no longer any priests. He 
was obliged to appoint some himself, and nominated Levites as such 
(2 Sam. viii. 17; xx. 25); his sons he made, not priests, but (so we 
should write in viii. 18) 0°30. 


The case is analogous to that of Zechariah ix. 13, where 
some earlier critics, who were adverse to throwing 2 Zecha- 
riah into the Greek period, sought to emend the trouble- 
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some })’.. For my part, I am with the “advanced” critics 
on the critical questions affected, both by the Samuel pas- 
sages and by the Zechariah passage; but I believe that the 
conservative critics were on the right track, both when they 
sought to weaken the sense of 0°37), and when they tried 
to correct 1)’. Hitzig may have been stimulated to correct 
D372 in 2 Samuel viii. 18 by a non-critical prejudice, but 
his correction was right. He omits, however, to justify it. 
This I have myself tried to do, and in my corrections I know 
that I was entirely independent of Hitzig. The reading 
DD cannot any longer be dismissed, as Baudissin (1 now 
observe) has dismissed it in his History of the Old Testament 
Priesthood. The scales are falling from the eyes of many 
students of the Hebrew text. For those who have worked 
critically through the text of a single book on the principles 
of the newer textual criticism (cf. my article in the Exposi- 
Tor, April, 1899), it will not be natural to hesitate long to 
accept at any rate the first two of these emendations. 
Before concluding, I would remark that Prof. van Hoon- 
acker has a very full discussion of the priesthood of David's 
sons in his new work, Le Sacerdoce Lévitique (1899), pp. 
266-281. He at any rate has no prejudice against correc- 
tions of the text. He asks (p. 280): ‘‘ Might not the }12 
of the Massoretic text [in 1 Kings iv. 5] be the result of 
a confusion with the name 1) which immediately precedes, 
and which, moreover, appears twice in the same verse?”’ 
This would be a very plausible suggestion, but for 2 Samuel 
viii. 18 and xx. 26, where 7D (0°73) also occurs. Prof. 
van Hoonacker, however, is of opinion that the notice of 
the sons of David in these passages originally assigned to 
them the title which we now find in 1 Chronicles xviii. 17. 
I am sure that, whether he convinces his readers or not, 
he will succeed in satisfying them of the thoroughness of 
his investigation and of his freedom from controversial 
bitterness. I am very sure, too, though not through his 
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own researches, that historical critics have fallen into error 
on the office of ‘‘ David’s sons.’’ It is not, indeed, an 
extremely important error, but it is a conspicuous one, 
and it has arisen from their undue conservatism in matters 
of textual criticism. Caution is not everything in textual 
criticism. Indeed, neither caution nor boldness is speci- 
ally the characteristic of the textual critic, but resource- 


fulness. 
T, K. CHEYNE. 
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aig 
THE SuUN-cLAD WOMAN AND HER ENEMIES. 
Rey. Xii.—-xiv. 


THE seventh seal opens out into seven trumpets; and now 
we shall find the seventh trumpet opening out into a series 
of developments which issue in the catastrophe of the seven 
vials or bowls of judgment. I am aware that some regard 
the seventh trumpet as closed in the eleventh chapter; but 
this seems quite inconsistent with the solemn warning of 
the fourteenth verse: ‘“‘The second woe is past: behold 
the third woe cometh quickly.” The first and the second 
woes have been so appalling that we naturally expect the 
third to be more appalling still, whereas if it is finished in 
the eleventh chapter it could scarcely be reckoned a woe at 
all; rather is it a jubilation. The true view, therefore, 
seems to be, as in former cases, that when a great 
catastrophe is about to be announced, the mind is prepared 
for it by a preliminary assurance that what is dark and 
dreadful is only temporary, only a preparation for the time 
when the harshest discords shall be resolved into universal 
harmony. The third woe then is the woe of the seven 
vials or bowls reached in the 15th chapter, in which we are 
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told (xv. 1) ‘‘is finished the wrath of God.” And that this 
is no mere conjecture can be seen by looking back to the 
vision of consolation preceding the seventh trumpet, in 
which we find (x. 7) this definite declaration: ‘‘In the days 
of the voice of the seventh angel, when he is about to 
sound, then is finished the mystery of God.” This clearly 
identifies the seventh trumpet with the seven vials which 
are to be its outcome. 

How then does the passage before us this month come 
in? Let me endeavour as briefly as possible to make this 
clear. The whole series of judgments through which the 
Son of God will advance to victory is given in this book 
in the form of a treble seven-fold woe: seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven vials; but these, strictly speaking, are not 
three but one, for the seven vials are all comprehended in 
the seventh trumpet, and the seven trumpets are included 
in the seventh seal. Before each great outbreak of judg- 
ment there are visions of consolation and preparation: 
before the breaking of the first seal, the great vision of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb (iv., v.); before the breaking 
of the seventh seal, introducing the trumpets, the vision (in 
chap. vil.) of the four angels and the sealing of the 144,000 
and “the great multitude that no man could number out of 
every nation”; before the blast of the seventh trumpet, the 
vision of the strong angel, and the measuring of the temple 
and sifting of the church (chap. x., xi. 1-18). But now 
that the final catastrophe of the seven vials is coming, there 
is, as it were, a great reluctance to bring it out. There 
is a lingering and a holding back, and a multiplication of 
gracious assurances, all fitly expressing the mind of Him 
who through His prophet Hosea said to Israel of old: 
‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall I deliver 
thee, Israel? How shall I,make thee as Admah? How 
shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned within 
Me, My compassions are kindled together.” 
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This is still more striking when we realize that the third 
and last series of woes has specially in view those who have 
an outward connection with the Church, but instead of 
having the seal of God on their foreheads allow them- 
selves to be branded with the mark of the beast. Up to 
this time judgment has been on the world as distinguished 
from the Church ; now the Church is sifted, the tares and 
the wheat are separated, and while the wheat is gathered 
into the garner the tares must be burnt up with unquench- 
able fire. We can well understand then why there should 
be chapter after chapter of warning, and instruction, and 
encouragement, and comfort, before the seven angels having 
the seven last plagues are allowed to pour their vials on the 
earth. 

See then what we have in the way of preparation. First 
there are these great voices in Heaven proclaiming in ad- 
vance what was to be the glorious consummation (xi.15-17), 
the dark side only hinted at as yet in verse 18. Then there 
is the opening of the Temple of God in Heaven, and the 
vision of the Ark of His Covenant, to suggest that the 
Church is specially interested in the judgments which follow, 
indicated here by “the lightnings, and voices, and thunders, 
and an earthquake and great hail’’ (v. 19), and now in 
chapters xii.—xiv., the passage specially before us, we see as 
it were the dramatis persone of the tragedy, the combatants 
in the awful conflict which will be finished when the vials 
shall be poured out. 

A most unequal contest it promises to be; for on the one 
side there is a woman in agony; on the other side a great 
red dragon, supported by two monsters more horrible and 
dreadful than even imagination had ever pictured before. 
But we must follow the passage a little more in detail, 
though not so as to depart from the general plan of these 
sketches. | 

The scene of the mighty conflict is first in Heaven 
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(xii. 1-12@), then on earth (120-xiii. 18), and back again 
in Heaven (xiv.). 

First, then, in Heaven we see a woman and a dragon 
arrayed against each other. The woman’s sole defence is 
“the armour of light.” She is “‘ arrayed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars’; and her hope is in the pangs she is enduring, 
for they are birth pangs, and her child is to be the hero of 
the awful conflict. The woman is the symbol of the 
Church. The Virgin Mary naturally rises to our mind, but 
we are not to think of her as an individual; if she was in the 
mind of the Apostle at all, it must have been simply as the 
representative of the tribe of Judah and the House of Israel, 
of whom sprang the man Child who was to be the great 
Deliverer (cf. Rom. ix. 5). The dragon opposed to her is 
‘* great,” for his power is terrible, and “‘ red,” for he thirsts 
for blood; ‘‘ with seven heads,” for there is no end to his 
devices; ‘‘and ten horns,” for there is no lack of power to 
carry them out; and ‘‘ upon his head seven diadems,”’ for 
he is “‘ the prince of this world,” ‘‘ the prince of the power 
of the air.”” The reference to the casting to the earth of 
the third part of the stars of Heaven probably points to the 
angels who shared with him in his fall. And he it was at 
whose instigation Herod lay in wait for the coming Child to 
destroy it as soon as it was born; and not Herod only, but 
the whole power of the world, set against the Holy Child 
all through His earthly pilgrimage on to the time when 
another ‘‘ Herod and Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and 
the people of Israel were gathered together against Him” 
and put Him to death. But even that was no victory for 
the dragon, for He did not remain under the power of 
death: ‘‘ the Child was caught up unto God and unto His 
throne.” 4 

But still the war goes on; for the woman has fled to 
the wilderness, and the Church of Christ is suffering perse- 
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cution, and the battle seems to go against her. But that is 
only on earth and only for a limited time.t Look up and 
follow the fortunes of the war in Heaven (v. 7 seq.). Who 
is Michael? None other than the man child who has been 
caught up unto God and unto His throne. We are ac- 
customed to think of Michael as an archangel and to class 
him, say, with Gabriel and Uriel. But it is not Scripture, 
but Paradise Lost, which is responsible for that idea. In 
Scripture there is only one Archangel, and every time He 
appears He stands for the Lord Jesus Christ. The Arch- 
angel is the Lord of Angels; that is the meaning of the 
word. The name Michael means, ‘‘ Who is like God?” 
and its appropriateness here is evident from the connection 
with the man Child who has just been caught up to God 
and His throne. 

A man Child? Yes; nevertheless Divine; and when He 
goes forth to war with the dragon, His name is Mi-cha-E], 
** Who is like unto God?” (cf. here xiii. 4, ‘‘ Who is like 
unto the beast?’’ And look further down, v. 6: “to 


.blaspheme His name,”’ 7.e. the name Mi-cha-El). Nothing 


more seems needful to be said to make clear the story of 
“the war in Heaven” (vv. 7-11). 

All this has been in Heaven, 7.e, in the region of the 
Unseen. The veil has been drawn, and we have seen that 
though the Church on earth is as a feeble woman, driven 
into the wilderness, the armies of Heaven led by the Son of 
Man Himself, now “declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by the resurrection from the dead,” are arrayed 
against the devil and his hosts, and have already gained the 
victory. This agrees with what we have in the Gospel: 
“Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out.” ® How far cast out? Only out 

151,260 days, =42 months, =34 years (v. 14, cf. xi. 3, etc.) = J = broken as 


distinguished from complete time. 


2 In this passage (John xii. 31) the reference is to the cross; cf. xii. 11, “ they 
overcame him because of the blood of the Lamb.”’ 
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of the heavenly places where those dwell who are risen with 
Christ. ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.” 
He has no more place there; ‘‘ therefore rejoice, O heavens, 
and ye that dwell in them” (v. 12). (‘‘ Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not.”) But ‘‘ woe for the earth and for 
the sea; because the devil is gone down unto you, havy- 
ing great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short 
time.” 

The scene, you observe, is now transferred to earth. And 
here, in a passage which has difficulties in detail I shall not 
here attempt to face, it is plainly intimated that a certain 
portion of the professed followers of Christ make terms with 
the enemies of the Church, and save their earthly lives by 
losing the heavenly, while the remnant remain faithful, 
to the intense disgust of their relentless foe, who ‘‘ waxed 
wroth with the woman, and went away to make war with 
the rest of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, 
and hold the testimony of Jesus” (v. 17). Feeling his 
weakness, the dragon looks out for allies. ‘‘ He stood upon 
the sand of the sea.”” This to a Hebrew would mean a 
westward look; for the Great Sea was the western boundary 
of their land. And as he looks westward there emerges 
from the sea a frightful monster, described in such a way as 
to make it evident that the great world power of Rome is 
meant, as embodied in the reigning Kmperor. The dragon 
will henceforth act through this monster—leopard, bear, and 
lion all in one—and, claiming to be Divine, demand to be 
worshipped as the divine Augustus.t | There is one then 
who on earth takes the name of Michael (Who is like unto 
God ?) ‘And it was given unto him to make war with the 
saints, and to overcome them: and there was given to him 
authority over every tribe and people and tongue and 
nation. And all that dwell'on the earth shall worship him, 


? Augustus, Latin form of Greek ce8qords, which literally means ‘a man ta 
be worshipped,” 
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every one whose name hath not been written in the book of 
life of the Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation 
of the world.” A terrible prospect this, and therefore a 
heartening word is given (vv. 9-10) before another terrible 
ally of the dragon appears. 

** And I saw another beast coming up out of the earth.” 
Remember where the dragon was standing, on the sand of 
the sea, and looking westward, saw the first beast rise out 
of the sea. The second would rise behind him on the land, 
i.e. the land! of Israel. For this reason especially I am 
inclined to accept the view that as the first beast was the 
Roman Empire as embodied in the reigning Emperor, the 
second was the land of Judah as represented at this time by 
the Roman procurator, ‘‘ who exerciseth all the authority 
of the first beast in his sight,’’ and by the apostate Jewish 
Church,” which also played into the hands of Rome. That 
the Roman procurator, in the later years in the reign of 
Nero, was himself a second Nero is as certain as history can 
make it; and if we were acquainted with all the facts of 
his administration, we might be able to follow all the details 
of his tyranny as set forth in wv. 12-17. The second 
monster set himself to insist on all worshipping the first 
monster, the Nero in Jerusalem compelling his subjects to 
be marked with the mark of the number of the name of 
the Neroin Rome. That number was 666, which certainly 
fits exactly Nero Cesar when put in Hebrew letters, though 
it is perhaps more to the purpose to observe that as seven is 
the number of completeness, so six is that which falls short 
of it; so that no number could to a Hebrew mind more 
solemnly impress the thought, ‘“‘ Weighed in the balances 
and found wanting.’ O Nero, thou seemest all but God ; 

1 Both in Hebrew and also in Greek the word for the earth and the land is 
the same. 

2 This twofold reference is perhaps confirmed by the alternation between the 


two different names given to this monster, which is sometimes known as the 
second beast and sometimes as the false prophet, 
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thou art well nigh omnipotent; but thou art wanting, thou 
art lost. And lost too are those who allow themselves to be 
marked with the number of thy name, 6-6-6. 

Now surely the case is hopeless for the poor woman in 
the wilderness, for the persecuted Church of God, and es- 
pecially for those who are faithful to the death, for those who 
‘‘keep the commandments of God, and hold the testimony of 
Jesus.” There are three great enemies arrayed against her: 
the great red dragon, who is prince of the power of the air; 
the resistless might of Rome and of its Emperor, who is 
prince of the power of the sea; and the cruelty and rage of 
the viceroy in Jerusalem, who is prince of. the power of the 
land, having at his disposal its spiritual forces as well as its 
material strength. Surely the result must be ruin to the 
defenceless woman in the wilderness. 

Look up again. The scene is once again transferred to 
Heaven. The veil is drawn, and before the seer is the 
sunny mount with a rejoicing throng of holy worshippers 
pouring out their hearts in the thrilling music of the new 
song (xiv. 1-5). What a marvellous contrast to the harrow- 
ing scenes on which the eye was resting ere the veil was 
drawn! And now turn from the heavenly Zion, with its 
happy throngs arrayed in white, and look away into the 
wondrous future of the purposes of God. See first a 
mighty angel flying in mid heaven with the eternal gospel 
to proclaim to every nation and tribe and tongue and people 
(vv. 6, 7). See another angel following, proclaiming the 
doom of godless Babylon (v. 8); and still another, pro- 
claiming the eternal overthrow of all who surrendered to 
the blasphemous claims of the world-ruler (vv. 9-11). Whata 
contrast to the faithful ones who loved not their lives unto 
the death! ‘‘ Here is the patience of the saints, they that 
keep the commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. 
And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
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saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; for 
their works follow with them.” 

And now the harvest has come: ‘“‘ And I saw, and be- 
hold, a white cloud; and on the cloud I saw one sitting 
like unto a son of man,-having on his head a golden crown, 
and in his hand a sharp sickle” (v. 14). There is first the 
ingathering of the saints by the Lord Himself (vv. 15, 16). 
Then follows the vintage of judgment, committed to the 
angel who had power over fire (vv. 19, 20). 

Thus the mighty conflict is to end in the triumph of the 
Lamb over all the powers of evil, a triumph so vividly set 
forth in this marvellous preparatory vision that the heart of 
the seer who writes and the saints who read the word of 
this prophecy may be reassured before the seven angels 
with the seven last plagues shall pour their vials on the 
earth. 

J. Monro GIsBson. 


THE STAR OF THE MAGI. 


The Editor of the Expostror has kindly forwarded to me 
the following interesting letter from a correspondent in 
Calcutta : 


I have read with great interest Mr. Canton’s article on the 
Nativity in your February number, and it seems to me that there 
is much to be done yet for the elucidation of the Bible by 
bringing to bear upon it the historical and poetical imagination 
of such minds as his. But has not his imaginative insight failed 
him in two points connected with the journey of the Wise Men ? 
He justly takes exception to the expression “star in the east.” 
All stars rise in the east and set in the west. But it does not 
appear to me that we are compelled to fall back upon the 
explanation “ in its rising,” which conveys little more of a definite 
sense than the other. St. Matthew says nothing about a star in 
the east. He says twice that the Wise Men saw it in the east 
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(ii. 2, 9)—i.e., they were in the east when they saw it. Again, he 
says nothing about it going before them on their journey from the 
east to Jerusalem. Such a guiding is scarcely conceivable, because 
in so moving it would have followed the same course as all the 
rest of the stars, and they would have had no indication that a 
special guidance was intended... His narrative implies (ii. 9) that 
after their first sight of the star it disappeared, and they did not 
see it again till they were on their way from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem, when it went before them on a road which leads 
almost due south. Such a course could not have been taken by 
any of the planets or fixed stars. I should therefore regard this 
second appearance as almost certainly meteoric; and when St. 
Matthew says that this was “the star which they saw in the 
east,” he either means that the first appearance was also meteoric, 
or he is speaking from the Wise Men’s point of view, and means 
that the meteor seemed to them to be the same star. On this 
latter supposition it is quite possible that the first appearance was 
one of those conjunctions of planets to which Kepler called 
attention. 

I trust Mr. Canton will forgive these suggestions (necessarily 
belated) towards an emendation of his admirable paper. It has a 
special interest for us missionaries, whose privilege it is often to 
go over the facts of the gospel and strive to bring them home to 
the imagination of their hearers. 


Oalcutta. BH, EB: 


I should be glad if E. F. B.’s suggestions were to elicit 
the views of writers less inadequately qualified than myself 
to speak on this interesting subject. Still there are a few 
points on which I should like to attempt an answer. 

It is scarcely possible to read St. Matthew’s account of 
the Magi, and to regard it, not as a beautiful legend blossom- 
ing out of the devotion of the early Church, but as a simple 
historic incident, without asking how far science puts us in 
a position to explain the marvellous part of the story with- 
out having recourse to a miracle for which there appears 
to be no warrant in the text. 

The statements and indications in the first twelve verses 
of chapter 11. are so few and so brief that ample scope is 
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allowed for surmise and conjecture; but while it is quite 
legitimate to exercise the realistic imagination, one cannot 
too strongly insist on the necessity of surrendering no single 
particle of the evidence with which the Evangelist has 
furnished us, of giving full value to every statement and 
indication, and of resisting the temptation to warp facts— 
just a little—in order to work out some particular theory. 

Speaking as an average layman, I fear that the details 
in St. Matthew’s account are not sufficiently explicit to 
warrant a reader in putting forward any particular theory 
as conclusive ; but it does appear to me that, if we are to 
believe the story of the Nativity at all, the astronomical 
conjectures briefly indicated in my article are of such a 
character that, without having recourse to the miraculous 
on the one hand, and without setting at defiance the laws 
of astronomy on the other, any one who reads the Gospel in 
its obvious sense may accept the scanty record of the star 
of the Magi with a tranquil and undivided mind. 

It is possible that the star may have been spiritual and 
subjective—a divine light mysteriously guiding the steps of 
the eastern sages; but I do not think it possible to believe 
that St. Matthew took that view of the phenomenon. Such 
an explanation is out of keeping with the frankness and 
straightforward simplicity of his narrative. 

It is possible that while the star seen in the east was a 
conjunction of planets or a perfectly natural luminary, the 
light which guided them from Jerusalem to Bethlehem was 
@ providential meteor; but obviously St. Matthew was not 
aware of any such distinction. The star of Bethlehem was 
“the star which they saw in the east.” 

It is possible that the star seen in the east and the star 
which stood over the house at Bethlehem were both meteors. 
But on what hypothesis are we to imagine that those Ori- 
ental star gazers recognised in a supernatural meteor the 
token of a child born King of the Jews? It is strange that 
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they should have associated even a conjunction of planets 
with so specific an incident, but we do know that there was 
an old tradition, which may have been derived from the 
Chaldeans, that connected such a conjunction with the 
coming of the Messiah. Furthermore, why should we tax 
our faith with a miraculous interposition so extraordinary as 
this meteoric phenomenon would have been? For, though 
St. Matthew ‘‘ says nothing’ about the star going before 
the Magi during their journey from the east, what reason 
have we to doubt that it did so? It was in this wise that 
the early Church read the story; it was read in this wise 
for centuries by artists, and poets, and theologians, and 
simple, devout souls whose only guide was their natural 
sense of the congruous; it was told in this wise by the 
Evangelist himself, for there appears to me to be no justi- 
fication whatever for HE. F. B.’s assertion that the ‘narrative 
implies (ii. 9) that after their first sight of the star it dis- 
appeared, and they did not see it again till they were on 
their way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem.” If ever there 
was a time when there was no need for guidance from the 
heavens, it was precisely when they went from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, after having had the assurance of the chief 
priests and the scribes that Bethlehem was the place of 
birth. 

I am aware that several learned German critics take the 
view set forth by E. F. B.. The late Mr. Proctor, too, in 
his chapter on “The Star in the East” (The Universe of 
Suns: Chatto & Windus) declares that the ‘‘loss of the 
star’ is in itself sufficient ground for rejecting the theory 
of a planetary conjunction, seeing that a planetary conjunc- 
tion could not have been lost. But let us turn to the text 
for ourselves, and see if any necessity compels us to accept 
that reading. . 

In support of the ‘lost star’’ theory stress is laid on 
verses 9 and 10: ‘‘ When they had heard the king they 
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departed ; and lo! the star which they saw in the east went 
before them’’; and ‘‘they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy ’—as though, having vanished after its first appearance, 
if now suddenly swam into their ken. In verse 7, however, 
there occurs a little phrase, the force of which is not felt in 
our English versions, but it must not be lost sight of asa 
point inthe evidence: ‘Herod . . . enquired diligently 
what time the star appeared.”’ In the Greek the expression 
iS Tov ypovov Tov Paivowévou acrépos— the time of the ap- 
pearing star.’ Now .the real significance of this Greek 
participle cannot be expressed in any English participial 
form ; but, roughly speaking, the participle expresses a fact, 
and indicates the continuity of the fact. A distinguished 
Greek scholar has favoured me with what he regards as the 
nearest Hnglish equivalent of the passage in the following 
phrasing: “‘ Now as to the time of this star which, as you 
say, appears to you?’’ That is the sense a scholar would 
take out of the words if he met them in a Greek classic. 
The star did not appear once only, and that long ago; it 
still appears. 

Without laying undue emphasis on a nicety of language, 
I am prepared to take my stand on the obvious general 
sense of the narrative. St. Matthew, it is true, does not 
say that the star guided the Magi; neither does he say 
that it vanished. He merely records the arrival of certain 
Wise Men who say that they had seen in the east a star, 
the forerunner of a royal birth. If I conceive that the 
celestial sign must have shone steadily in the heavens night 
after night, otherwise those Magi would never have set out 
on their quest, otherwise their faith would have failed them, 
and doubt, danger, and fatigue would have turned their 
faces home again, the Evangelist does not contradict me ; 
and the human probabilities of the story give some force to 
my speculations. As I travel with them in imagination, 
I see night after night the star marshalling us to the west, 
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till at last we reach Jerusalem. There they learn from 
Herod that the Messiah is to be born in Bethlehem, and 
the wicked king bids them hasten thither and search dili- 
gently for the young child. They set out in the cool of the 
day ; and again I accompany them and try to realize all 
they feel—the eager expectancy, the strange, vague hopes, 
the quick beating of the heart, the occasional doubt as to 
the success of this last stage of the journey, for now we are 
travelling no longer westward as heretofore, but almost due 
south. Can the wily king have deceived us, and sent us 
astray ? Shall we find the wondrous Babe in the little town 
among the hills six miles off? Is it true? Is our long 
wandering so nearly done? 

Through the grey hills we go: the sun sinks, the dusk 
gathers—and ‘“‘lo! the star.’’ The star we saw in the east, 
the star which led us nightly across Tigris and Euphrates 
and through the deserts and over Jordan, which gave us 
assurance that we were not dreamers of wild dreams and 
foolish believers in fond traditions, the star goes before us, 
leads us still though our course be southward and no longer 
to the west; and we know that our search will not be 
fruitless. 


A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on! 


Is it strange that we ‘rejoice with exceeding great joy”’ ? 
Possibly I may be too fanciful in my interpretation ; but 


1 The Greek scholar to whom I have referred gives me the following note as 
to Herod’s question to the priests : ‘*‘ He cannot mean, ‘ Where is the Messiah 
being born at this moment?’ or again, ‘ Where was He born’—some weeks or 
months ago? or yet again, ‘ Where will He be born?’ His question, as I under- 
stand it, is more general—‘ What is understood by your traditions and inter- 
pretations of Scripture to be the birthplace of the Messiah? Where is He to 
be born?’ It is nearly equivalent to the future, but not quite. It is something 
like the difference between (a) ‘ When will there be an eclipse?’ and (b) ‘When 
is the (expected) eclipse to come off ?,’ ‘ When does it come off?’”’ At the same 
time it is clear from the words ‘‘ Search diligently” that Herod, impressed no 
doubt by the presence of the Magi and the story of the star, believed that the 
birth had actually taken place. 
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the Evangelist does not contradict me. In his fervid 
emotion does he not indeed justify me? 

H. F. B. observes that such a stellar guidance as tradition 
describes ‘‘is scarcely conceivable,’’ for this particular star 
would have moved, in common with all the stars, from east 
to west, and the Magi “ would have had no indication that 
a special guidance was intended.’’ The objection is shrewd, 
but it is the objection of one who is thinking of a modern 
astronomer, not of an ancient Oriental star gazer with his 
astrological fancies and his curious traditions of stellar 
influences and celestial portents. The star was conspicuous 
and marvellous enough to be recognised as “‘ His star’’ ; 
and if the Magi had a sufficient indication that a special 
summons for their journey was intended, we may reason- 
ably conclude that they were also satisfied that a special 
guidance was guaranteed. 

H. F. B.’s. next objection is that when the Magi were on 
their way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem the star ‘‘ went 
before them on a road which leads almost due south,” and 
“such a course could not have been taken by any of the 
planets or fixed stars.’’ But are we really bound down to 
taking the verbs of motion in the joyously lyrical language 
of verse 9 in a rigorously literal sense? Many a starry 
night I have followed a road leading due south, and over the 
road hung Betelgeux or Capella (westering with the others), 
and as I walked the star ‘‘ went before me,’ and when I 
stopped it “‘ stood” over farmstead or cottage. It was no 
strain of imagination to say that the star led me on; on the 
contrary, the optical illusion was so strong that while one 
was in motion one could scarcely help thinking of the star 
as advancing just as I myself advanced. No planet or fixed 
star, it is true, was ever known to revolve from north to 
south, but I see no reason to suppose that St. Matthew 
meant to say with absolute literalness that the star of 
Bethlehem moved in such a course. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that in the 
work to which I have already referred Mr. Proctor does 
not raise this objection. On the contrary, writing of the 
brilliant planetary conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, about 
December 5, B.c. 7, he states that if the Magi travelled to 
Bethlehem in that year and at that season of the year as 
evening was drawing in, they would have seen the con- 
joined planets shining over Bethlehem. “It is, in fact,” 
he adds, “‘on this circumstance chiefly that the planetary 
conjunction theory of the star in the east has been based.” 
Whether the planetary conjunction of the following year, or 
the “‘new star,” the appearance of which has been con- 
jectured, would have been visible to the Magi in a similar 
position, an astronomer has not sufficient data to decide. I 
can only hope that I have made out a fair case for accepting 
the narrative of St. Matthew in its natural, straightforward 
sense—at least in the meanwhile. 

‘WILLIAM CANTON. 


